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PREFACE 


This book has its origins in my interest in early Christian use of the 
Jewish scriptures. A primary focus of this interest has long been the 
twin references to scripture in the tradition related by Paul “that 
Christ died for our sins according to the scriptures, that he was 
buried, and that he rose again on the third day according to the 
scriptures” (1 Cor 15:3-4). Do these phrases refer to scripture as a 
whole or to particular passages? If particular passages, which ones? 
What is the rhetorical force of “according to the scripture”? How 
did these references to scripture become part of an authoritative tra- 
dition accepted by Paul? The answers to these questions, it seemed, 
would take one back to the very beginnings of Christianity. 

As I began research into early Christian exegesis, my attention 
was quickly drawn to the so-called testimonia hypothesis—the propo- 
sition that the earliest Christians collected, edited, and gave author- 
itative interpretations to a select group of scriptural quotations which 
served as proof-texts for basic Christian beliefs. This theory, popu- 
lar earlier in this century but little discussed today, attracted me as 
the most plausible explanation for common early Christian scriptural 
traditions. In this book, I wish to recover the insights of the great 
testimonia scholars such as Rendel Harris and C.H. Dodd; at the same 
time, however, I wish to update their theories by engaging them 
with recent work on scriptural collections at Qumran and in the 
patristic era. The result, I hope, is to shed some light on an inten- 
sive and sophisticated exegetical activity which began prior to the 
writing of the New Testament documents. 

A few remarks on style are in order here. Abbreviations follow 
the standards of the 1994 SBL Membership Directory and Handbook, with 
the following exceptions: EC=extract collection and TC=testimonia 
collection. In tables, A=allusion, Q=(direct) quotation, and UQ= 
unknown quotation. I cite Psalms by their Masoretic numbering with 
the Septuagint numbering in parentheses; in tables only the Masoretic 
numbering is given for sake of space. All scriptural quotations are 
NRSV unless otherwise noted. 

This book is a lightly revised version of my dissertation, accepted 
at Marquette University in August 1997. My work therefore interacts 
very little with scholarship published since that time. 
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A book is never written in a vacuum, and I have been most for- 
tunate to be a part of a true scholarly community of fellow grad- 
uate students and faculty at Marquette University over the past five 
years. Among my many excellent teachers at Marquette, I wish to 
acknowledge in particular the members of my dissertation board: 
Carol Stockhausen, who guided my first steps into the study of early 
Christian exegesis; William Kurz, S.J., who served as an expert on 
Luke-Acts and issues of method; Michel Barnes, who helped me 
remain engaged with patristic studies; and Deirdre Dempsey, who 
was a patient instructor of Hebrew. My greatest debt is due my 
director, Julian Hills, who went far beyond the call of duty in his 
meticulous editing and careful written and verbal responses to my 
work; at the same time he entrusted me with a great amount of 
freedom in pursuing my own vision of this project. 

The Marquette University Department of Theology awarded me 
a dissertation fellowship for 1995-96, and the President’s Council of 
Marquette funded the Reverend John P. Raynor, SJ. Fellowship, 
which I received for 1996-97. Their generous financial support 
allowed me the luxury of devoting my full attention to this project; 
without this support the work would have been much the poorer. 

I am grateful to Professor David P. Moessner for accepting my 
manuscript in Supplements to Novum Testamentum, and to Mr. Theo 
Joppe and the rest of the editorial staff at Brill for their unfailing 
courtesy and professionalism in the process of turning the manu- 
script into a book. 

I wish also to thank my wife Judy, my daughter Maddie, and 
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Finally, I wish to recognize my father and mother: it is to them that 
I dedicate this work. 


Martin C. Albl 
Presentation College 
Aberdeen SD 


INTRODUCTION 


The influence of the Hebrew scriptures (Old Testament) on New 
Testament and other early Christian thought and literature is hard 
to overestimate. Early Christian writers often used quotations from 
the Hebrew scriptures to demonstrate the continuity between these 
sacred writings and their faith centered on Jesus Christ. The Gospel 
of Matthew, for example, has fifty-four scriptural quotations, while 
Paul has sixty quotations in his letter to the Romans alone.' More 
subtly, early Christians used scripture allusively and implicitly: scrip- 
ture provided models and patterns which were used to describe and 
reveal the significance of Jesus and the emerging Christian church. 
In these early writings, Jesus was often portrayed as the suffering right- 
eous one who would be vindicated (a portrait drawn from patterns 
in Psalms and Isaiah) and the Christian church was understood as 
the new Israel (Hosea and Jeremiah 31 provided the models for these 
claims). Scripture provided the basic categories of Christian thought: 
covenant, salvation, messiah. Early Christian use of scripture can 
rightly be called the “sub-structure” of NT theology.’ 

Scripture was not read as an undifferentiated whole, however. From 
the beginning, Christians quoted or alluded to certain passages or 
sections of scripture more than others. Psalm 110:1, for example, is 
quoted eight times in the NT and alluded to another ten times; the 
Song of Solomon, on the other hand, is neither quoted nor, appar- 
ently, even alluded to in the NT. Similarly, the models of Abraham’s 
faith and the endurance of the suffering righteous one in Psalms 
were far more important than stories in the book of Judges. 

Nevertheless, identifying precisely which scriptural passages and 
patterns were central for early Christians, and asking just how and 
why these passages and patterns were chosen, is a complex task. 
One proposal, which came to be called the testimonia hypothesis, held 
that early Christians gathered, edited, and gave authoritative status 
to collections of scriptural excerpts. The term festemonia refers to the 


! Quotation and allusion statistics are taken from the indices of the UBSGNT 
4th ed. 

2 This is the apt phrase of C.H. Dodd (According to the Scriptures: The Sub-structure 
of New Testament Theology {London: Nisbet, 1952)). 
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proposed legal or forensic function of these supposed collections: they 
were used as “witnesses” to, or “proofs” of, Christian beliefs. 

The discussion of testimonia in twentieth-century scriptural research 
has been dominated by three scholars: J. Rendel Harris, C.H. Dodd, 
and Barnabas Lindars. Harris proposed that prior to the NT writ- 
ings a Testimony Book was compiled under the authority of the apostle 
Matthew.’ This Book consisted of topically arranged scriptural proof- 
texts that fell into two major categories: proofs of christological beliefs 
(e.g., that Jesus, the messiah, had to suffer) and anti-Jewish proofs 
(God had rejected the Jews as his people and had instead chosen 
the Christians). Harris was led to this conjecture by two major pieces 
of evidence: (1) extant patristic writings in which scriptural testimonia 
are indeed topically arranged (especially Cyprian’s To Quirinus [248 
cE] and Ps.-Gregory of Nyssa’s Against the Jews (ca. 400 cE]), and (2) 
peculiarities in early Christian quotations of scripture (use of non- 
standard [i.e., non-MT and non-LXX] texts, conflated quotations, 
false attributions, the same series of quotations in independent authors) 
which suggested that the Christians were not quoting directly from 
scriptural manuscripts, but rather from collections of proof-texts. 
Harris held that the Testimony Book was developed and employed 
in a context of early Christian-Jewish debate and conflict. 

C.H. Dodd followed Harris in isolating a central core of scrip- 
tural festimonia used by NT writers, arguing for the pervasive influ- 
ence of these select testimonia passages on earliest Christian thought.* 
He rejected, however, Harris’s proposal of a Testimony Book influential 
in NT times, arguing that written collections were a later develop- 
ment. Dodd attributed this common use to Christian oral tradition in 
which certain larger sections of scripture were considered testimonia 
blocks. Dodd recognized three major groups of testimonia. apocalyptic- 
eschatological scriptures (e.g., Joel 2-3; Zechariah 9-14); scriptures 
of the New Israel (Hosea; Jeremiah 31); and scriptures of the Servant 
of the Lord and the righteous sufferer (Psalm 22; Isaiah 53). The 
quotation of a single verse from any one of these testimonia blocks 
was enough to evoke the whole passage. 

Barnabas Lindars accepted the main lines of Dodd’s argument, 
but filled out in much greater detail the life-setting in which these 


* Harris, Testimonies (2 vols.; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1916-20). 
* Dodd, According to the Scriptures. 
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testimonia were employed.’ For Lindars, early Christian use of scrip- 
ture was primarily apologetic, an often highly sophisticated exegeti- 
cal response to Jewish objections against basic Christian beliefs. 
Lindars showed the flexibility of this apologetic tradition: the same 
testimonium could be applied to different situations. Isaiah 6:9-10, for 
example, was used both to explain the Jews’ rejection of early Christian 
proclamation (Acts 28:25-28) and to explain why those “outside” 
heard but could not understand Jesus’ parables (Mark 4:12). 

Since Lindars’s book, there has been little direct discussion of the 
testimonia hypothesis in scriptural studies.® Research in fields outside 
of NT studies proper, however, has re-opened the debate on the pos- 
sible use of written testimonia and other scriptural excerpt collections 
in the early church. The Dead Sea Scrolls, especially documents such 
as 4QTestimonia, offer concrete evidence that a variety of Jewish 
scriptural collections were employed at a time contemporary with 
earliest Christianity. In the patristic field, studies of Barnabas and 
Justin’s First Apology and Dialogue with Trypho have established that 
these second-century works used written Christian testimonia collec- 
tions as authoritative scripture, and that such collections continued 
to be influential well into the fourth century.’ Despite some prelim- 
inary comments, the full implications of these Jewish and patristic 
studies for testimonia use in the NT and earliest Christianity have not 
yet been worked out.® 

The contribution of this study will be to draw out some of these 
implications with an investigation of the form and function of the 
earliest Christian testimonia and other scriptural excerpt collections. 
The study of course builds on the work of earlier scholars, but at- 
tempts to combine their insights in a comprehensive manner. For 


ô Lindars, New Testament Apologetic: The Doctrinal Significance of the Old Testament 
Quotations (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1961). 

€ An exception is Robert Hodgson (“The Testimony Hypothesis,” JBL 98 [1979] 
361-78), who provides an overview of research into NT testimonia together with his 
own proposals. 

7 On Barnabas, see Pierre Prigent, Les Testimonia dans le christianisme primitif. L’Epitre 
de Barnabé 1—16 et ses sources (EBib; Paris: Gabalda, 1961); on Justin, see Oskar 
Skarsaune, The Proof from Prophecy. A Study in Justin Martyr’s Proof-Text Tradition: Text- 
Type, Provenance, Theological Profile (NovTSup 56; Leiden: Brill, 1987); on the general 
influence of patristic testimonia collections, see Jean Daniélou, Etudes d’exégése judéo- 
chrétienne (Les Testimonia) (Théologie Historique 5; Paris: Beauschesne, 1966). 

8 A start is made in Joseph A. Fitzmyer, ““4QTestimonia’ and the New Testament,” 
TS 18 (1957) 513-38; repr. in idem, Essays on the Semitic Background of the New Testament 
(SBLSBS 5; Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1974} 59-89. 
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example, while Harris’s view of a single Testimony Book has been rightly 
abandoned, the criteria with which he and others uncovered scriptural 
collections in early Christian literature remain valid. Dodd insight- 
fully pointed out Christian use of broad sections of scripture, yet his 
underestimation of early Christian use of non-contextual proof-texts 
and of evidence for written testimonia collections needs correction. 
Lindars demonstrated the importance of early Christian apologetical 
efforts aimed at Jews, but his proposal should be placed within a 
broader framework that shows how Christians also employed testi- 
monia (often in written form) for didactic, catechetical, parenetic, and 
compositional (i.e., using scripture as a model for composing narra- 
tives) functions. 

Although this study focuses major attention on evidence for testi- 
monia and scriptural collections within the NT, I place this NT phe- 
nomenon within the larger context not only of Jewish and patristic 
scriptural collections, but also of contemporary Greco-Roman liter- 
ary customs. Ancient Greco-Roman literature was filled with antholo- 
gies and extract collections, used especially for teaching purposes; 
this same spirit of the pedagogic collector permeates early Christian 
collections of scripture as well. The Jewish background, in particu- 
lar the Dead Sea Scrolls, is essential for providing analogies of early 
written scriptural collections which served a variety of functions: 
forensic, didactic, compositional, and liturgical. Beyond these formal 
and functional parallels, striking content parallels are also evident: 
Christians often drew on messianic and liturgical collections first 
compiled by Jews. Finally, the study of the patristic evidence is impor- 
tant not only to show development of, or continuity with, NT tradi- 
tions, but also to emphasize that scriptural traditions based on written 
collections of scripture were transmitted independently of both Jewish 
and Christian scriptural manuscripts. 

In my first chapter, a review of the scholarly literature, I attempt 
both to present the results of previous scholarship and to clarify cen- 
tral issues of terminology and method. Since the testimonia discussion 
has often been hampered by lack of precise terminology, I argue for 
clear distinctions between testimonia collections (which serve forensi- 
cally to “prove” a certain point) and other scriptural groupings (litur- 
gical or didactic collections) and literary genres (e.g., midrash, sermons) 
which also collect scriptural quotations. Criteria used to distinguish 
between an author’s use of a scriptural collection and that author’s 
direct use of scripture, together with criteria to differentiate written 
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collections from oral tradition, are synthesized and evaluated. In 
presenting the various éestimonia studies, I evaluate the methods that 
each scholar uses in identifying the form, function, and original life- 
setting of actual or proposed festzmomia sources. 

In chapter two, I consider the testimonia hypothesis against the 
background of both ancient Greco-Roman and Second Temple Jewish 
literature. Greco-Roman literature contains a wide variety of collec- 
tions of extracted material, ranging from the poetic anthology to the 
philosophical handbook, much of it used in a didactic or “school” 
setting. This literature offers analogies to Christian testimonia collec- 
tions in content (oracle collections), in form (thematic collections), 
and in function (use of quotations as witnesses to establish claims). 
The Jewish material also contains numerous examples of liturgical, 
didactic, and thematic scriptural collections, both with and without 
commentary. 

In chapter three, I present extant examples of testimonia collections 
from the patristic era. Particular attention is given to the studies of 
Pierre Prigent on Barnabas and Oskar Skarsaune on Justin, which 
establish the existence of authoritative éestimonia collections in the first 
half of the second century. Testimonia groupings, often marked by 
non-standard, conflated or otherwise edited quotations, can be traced 
in Greek, Latin, and Syriac Christian writings throughout the first 
three Christian centuries and indeed beyond. This chapter docu- 
ments the considerable geographic and temporal range of these tes- 
timonia collections and provides evidence that these collections were 
transmitted in authoritative, written collections independently of the 
NT and other early Christian writings. 

A great number of these patristic collections are arranged in a 
creedal pattern, i.e., the topically arranged proof-texts correspond to 
events in the life and work of Jesus (incarnation, healings, suffering, 
death, and resurrection) and to other central Christian beliefs. A 
common core of proof-texts and exegetical traditions is remarkably con- 
sistent throughout many of these collections; at the same time, the 
tradition shows fluidity in local variation of texts and in the appli- 
cation of standard testimonia to new situations. The most likely life- 
setting for this pattern of continuity and flexibility is Christian teaching: 
the creedal proof-texts may have formed part of catechetical instruc- 
tion; Christian missionaries and teachers may well have been equipped 
with small ¢estimonia collections designed for ready reference. 

Chapters four and five argue that the roots of the patristic testimonia 
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tradition are already evident in the NT. Chapter four focuses on the 
probable use of testimonia collections in four sections of the NT: Paul’s 
writings, Matthew’s formula (“fulfillment”) citations, the speeches 
in Acts, and Hebrews 1-2. Chapter five has a broader focus, trac- 
ing common testimonia across a variety of NT writings: the use of 
Ps 110:1, messianic collections (Gen 49:9-11; Num 24:7; Isa 11:1, 10), 
“hardening” testimonia (using adapted versions of Isa 6:9—10), a reworked 
version of Zech 12:10, and the “stone” testimonia tradition. These 
examples show reliance both on written collections and on more 
general oral tradition. Against a current scholarly tendency to attribute 
this exegetical work to the creativity of NT writers, I argue that author- 
itative Christian exegetical traditions, often in the form of written 
testimonia collections and exegetical comments, were established even 
before the earliest NT compositions. 


CHAPTER ONE 


REVIEW OF THE SCHOLARLY LITERATURE ON 
THE TESTIMONIA HYPOTHESIS 


1.1 Overview of the Chapter 


In this chapter I will review and evaluate the modern scholarly lit- 
erature on the éestimonia hypothesis. Rather than presenting each 
scholar’s work discretely, I will attempt to trace the larger contexts 
and movements within which scholars developed their proposals. This 
review has two major goals: to clarify terminology and to evaluate 
the method by which scholars reached their conclusions. 

As a step to the first goal, I wish to present each scholar’s under- 
standing of the term testimonia. While Harris used the term to refer 
to actual or hypothetical written collections of OT proof-texts, Dodd 
and Lindars used the same word to refer to common uses of scrip- 
ture rooted in oral traditions. Again, while most scholars properly 
associate the term testimonia with the forensic function of proving the- 
ological assertions, a significant number of others have applied the 
term more broadly to collections of scriptural passages which serve 
other functions. To keep this latter distinction clear, I will use the 
short-hand terms EC (extract collection) for general scriptural col- 
lections, and TC (éestmonia collections) for those collections that func- 
tion as proofs. In my review of the literature, I will summarize and 
comment on each author’s understanding of the form, genre, life- 
setting, and function of testimonia as far as judgments can be made 
from his or her statements.’ 


! This study is first and foremost a literary study of the testimonia genre and its 
forms in early Christianity. Although I do address to some extent the social setting 
in which this literature was produced, space precludes a thorough analysis of this 
important aspect. 

The distinction between “form” and “genre” is often not clear in scholarly use. 
I use the term “form” for shorter, less complex structures (e.g., a list) which are 
capable of independent transmission, and “genre” for longer, more complex liter- 
ary forms (e.g., a gospel). For similar distinctions, see James L. Bailey and Lyle 
D. Vander Broek, Literary Forms in the New Testament: A Handbook (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster/John Knox, 1992) 13-14. I thus understand testimonia as a genre which 
may take a variety of forms. 
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My second goal is to discuss the method employed by scholars in 
reaching their conclusions regarding testimonia. Since much of the tes- 
timonia debate has centered on developing sound criteria to establish 
the use of written TCs in a given document, I will pay special atten- 
tion to each scholar’s treatment of this question. At the same time, 
I will also consider the steps that scholars have taken to reach con- 
clusions regarding wider issues of the form, function, life-setting, and 
theological influence of actual and hypothetical ECs and TCs. At 
the end of this chapter, I will offer a summary in which I list and 
evaluate what I judge to be the central issues that have been raised 
in the scholarly discussion.’ 


1.2 Modern Scholarly Investigations of Scriptural 
Quotations in the New Testament 


Quotations of the Old Testament in the New have long occasioned 
scholarly interest.? Early studies presented the OT quotations as 
messianic prophecies, fulfilled in the life and work of Jesus, which 
functioned as proofs for the truth of Christianity. A representative 
statement of this position is found in a 1731 study of the NT quota- 
tions by Hermann Samuel Reimarus, who maintained that the truth 
of Christianity is most strongly supported by the OT prophecies and 
the miracles of Jesus and the apostles.* Already seven years earlier, 
however, the English Deist Anthony Collins had challenged this posi- 





2 Useful summaries of the history of the testimonia hypothesis include James Moffatt, 
An Introduction to the Literature of the New Testament (International Theological Library; 
New York: Scribner, 1911) 24-25; E. Earle Ellis, Paul’s Use of the Old Testament 
(Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1957) 98-107; Prigent, Testimonia, 16-28; L.W. Barnard, 
“The Use of Testimonies in the Early Church and in the Epistle of Barnabas,” in 
idem, Studies in the Apostolic Fathers and their Background (New York: Schocken, 1967) 
109-13; Krister Stendahl, The School of St. Matthew and Its Use of the Old Testament 
(2d ed.; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1968) 207-17; Joseph A. Fitzmyer, “4Q Testimonia”; 
Martin Rese, Alttestamentliche Motive in der Christologie des Lukas (SNF 1; Gütersloh: 
Mohn, 1969) 217-23; Hodgson, “Testimony”; Harry Y. Gamble, Books and Readers 
in the Early Church: A History of Early Christian Texts (New Haven/London: Yale 
University Press, 1995) 25-28. 

3 The earliest list of quotations seems to be that of Robert Stephens, which he 
prefixed to his edition of the Greek NT (Paris, 1550); so Robert Gough, The New 
Testament Quotations Collated with the Scriptures of the Old Testament (London: Walton and 
Maberly, 1855) iii. 

* Reimarus, “Religionis Christianae veritas duobus maxime fulcris nititur, scilicet 
vaticiniis Veteris Tti et miraculis Jesu Christi atque apostolorum.” See Peter Stemmer, 
cd., Hermann Samuel Reimarus, Vindicatio dictorum Veteris Testamenti in Novo allegatorum 
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tion with his anonymously published A Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons 
of the Christian Religion (London, 1724). Here Collins argued that OT 
texts cannot be used to “prove” that Jesus was the messiah, indeed 
the texts do not speak of Jesus at all.° Collins’s work, and that of 
the German Johann Lorenz Schmidt, who denied the applicability 
of the messianic passages in the Pentateuch to Jesus (“Wertheimer 
Bibel,” 1735), provoked immediate reactions. While the hermeneu- 
tical controversy over the legitimacy of applying OT quotations to 
Jesus is not part of modern testimonia discussions proper, it is of inter- 
est to note that the same apologetic concern that first led to the col- 
lection of these passages was also a motivating factor behind many 
of the first modern studies of OT quotations. 


1.3. Nineteenth Century German Roots of Testimonia Hypotheses 


Testimoma hypotheses have long focused on determining which specific 
OT passages were collected by early Christians for use as proof- 
texts. In 1829, Johann Christian Karl Dopke referred to the possible 
existence of scriptural loci classici which were used by both Jews and 
early Christians as proof-texts for their positions.’ Karl August Credner, 
attempting to account for the LXX-deviant texts in Matthew and 
Justin, maintained that the earliest Palestinian Christians “searched 
the scriptures” to match OT passages to the life and teachings of 
Jesus in order to prove that Jesus was the messiah. He referred to 
these passages, which he argued were first drawn from Hebrew and 
Aramaic sources and then translated into Greek, as the das alttestament- 
liche Urevangelium, a central part of the early Christian oral tradition. 
Credner pointed to passages such as Zech 12:12 and Dan 7:13 
(quoted in Rev 1:7 and Matt 24:30) as original passages of this Ur- 
Gospel.* Both Credner and Dépke, however, said little concerning 


1731: Text der Pars I und Conspectus der Pars IT (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1983) 38. 

> See Stemmer, Vindicatio, 10. 

6 For the history of these early controversies, see ibid., 10-11, 61-68. On Lorenz 
Schmidt and the Wertheimer Bibel, see Emanuel Hirsch, Geschichte der Neuern Evan- 
gelischen Theologie im Zusammenhang mit den allgemeinen Bewegungen des europäischen Denkens 
(5 vols.; 3d ed.; Miinster: Stenderhoff, 1984) 2. 417-38. 

’ Dépke, Hermeneutik der neutestamentlichen Schriftsteller (Leipzig: Vogel, 1829) 54. 

8 Credner, Beiträge zur Einleitung in die biblischen Schriften, vol. 2: Das alttestamentliche 
Urevangelium (Halle: Waisenhaus, 1838) 318-28. 
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the precise form and life-settings of these scriptural collections.’ 

Carl Weizsäcker, reflecting on the similarity of Paul’s use of the 
OT in Galatians and Romans, proposed that the apostle had made 
a collection of scriptural passages which formed an outline of his 
theology on various topics. Paul used this collection as he had occa- 
sion during the composition of his letters.'? Weizsäcker here antici- 
pated the more sophisticated analyses of Christopher D. Stanley and 
Dietrich-Alex Koch, who argue for Paul’s use of a personal scrip- 
tural anthology in the composition of his letters." 


1.4 Edwin Hatch’s “Excerpta Collections’ and German Reaction 


Edwin Hatch presented a hypothesis on the use of scriptural extract 
collections (ECs) which would decisively shape future testimonia dis- 
cussion. Hatch sketched his ideas briefly and suggestively in the course 
of his study of OT quotations in Philo, the NT, and the Apostolic 
Fathers as witnesses for the first-century text of the LXX.'? He sug- 
gested that the literary technique of making collections of OT extracts 
began in pre-Christian times among the Jews: 


It may naturally be supposed that a race which laid stress on moral 
progress, whose religious services had variable elements of both prayer 
and praise, and which was carrying on an active propaganda, would 
have, among other books, manuals of morals, of devotion, and of con- 
troversy. It may also be supposed, if we take into consideration the 
contemporary habit of making collections of excerpta, and the special 
authority which the Jews attached to their sacred books, that some of 
these manuals would consist of extracts from the Old Testament." 


Hatch, then, held that these OT extracts appeared in different lit- 
erary genres (“manuals” of morals, devotion, and controversy), in a 
variety of life-settings (the worship service; educational or polemical 


°” Credner’s suggestion that Justin and Matthew use a common non-LXX source 
for their quotation of Isa 42:1-4 was supported by A. Hilgenfeld in his own study 
of Justin’s OT quotations (“Die alttestamentlichen Citate Justin’s in ihrer Bedeutung 
für die Untersuchung über seine Evangelien,” Theologische Jahrbücher 9 [1850] 572). 

10 Weizsäcker, Das apostolische eitalter der christlichen Kirche (Freiburg i. B.: Mohr- 
Siebeck, 1886) 113-14. 

1! See section 4.2.la below. 

2 Hatch, “On Early Quotations from the Septuagint” and “On Composite 
Quotations from the Septuagint” in idem, Essays in Biblical Greek (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1889) 131-214. 

13 Hatch, “Composite Quotations,” 203. 
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milieus), and served different functions (as religious propaganda or 
apologiae, material for moral instruction, and texts for worship serv- 
ices).'* The argument is not necessarily for TCs which function as 
proof-texts, but simply for a general use of ECs. Hatch considered 
that this Jewish technique of making collections of OT quotations 
was later taken over by early Christians for their own purposes. 

One can distill three basic criteria by which Hatch discerned the 
use of underlying ECs in a text: 

(1) LXX-denant readings: If a quotation deviates from the LXX, 
Hatch reasoned, this can be explained either by the author’s inten- 
tional alteration of the text or by the author’s quotation from a 
LXX-deviant source, perhaps “a current manual of Scripture History.”'° 
The options for an LXX-deviant source, of course, are much more 
complex than Hatch suggested; I take up this question in my excur-~ 
sus on the LXX (sect. 3.3 below). 

(2) Composite quotations cited by independent authors. Hatch devoted par- 
ticular attention to the phenomenon of quotations which combine 
two or more OT passages. If these same composite quotations are 
found in authors literarily independent of one another, then depend- 
ence on a third source is indicated. Hatch appears to have envi- 
sioned this source as a collection of scriptural excerpta whose sequence 
of texts could be traced in later documents which used this source. 

(3) Argument from analogy: Hatch admitted that he had no direct 
evidence for his thesis, yet he maintained that it “is not contrary to 
analogy.”'’ Hatch’s reference to the “contemporary habit of making 
excerpta” apparently alludes to contemporary Greco-Roman techniques 
of making ECs or anthologies.'* Here Hatch drew on his extensive 
knowledge of hellenistic culture in the early Christian centuries, plac- 
ing Christian and contemporary Jewish practices into their wider cul- 
tural environment.'? Hatch was a pioneer in his insistence that the 
NT is not be studied in isolation, but rather is to be understood in 


1+ Hatch also suggested a form related to ECs: adapted versions of psalms anal- 
ogous to modern hymn books (“Early Quotations,” 180). 

1 Ibid., 163. 

16 Hatch, “Composite Quotations,” 203-4. Hatch offered two major examples of 
this phenomenon: (1) the composite quotation Jer 2:12-13/Isa 16:1-2 found in Barn. 
11.3 and Justin Dial. 114.5; and (2) a composite quotation from several Psalms and 
an Isaiah passage found in Rom 3:10-18 and Dial. 27.3. 

u Hatch, “Early Quotations,” 186. 

18 Hatch, “Composite Quotations,” 203. 

19 See esp. his Hibbert Lectures (1888), published as The Influence of Greek Ideas 
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its Greco-Roman context: his criterion of analogy is simply one aspect 
of this larger program.” In chapter two below, I present examples 
of Greco-Roman ECs that fill out Hatch’s programmatic suggestion. 

Hatch pointed out that these collections functioned with the same 
religious authority as the scriptures from which they were adapted. 
Bamabas’s adapted psalms, for example, are introduced with the same 
quotation formulas (e.g., Aavid Aéyet or Aéyet Kbptog év TH nrpopńtn) 
as quotations taken directly from scripture.”! Hatch’s observation 
would again be a starting point for future discussion on the author- 
ity of scriptural ECs in early Christianity and contemporary Judaism. 

Reaction to Hatch’s thesis was immediate.” In a glowing review 
of his friend’s Essays, Adolf von Harnack agreed that in all proba- 
bility written OT ECs existed in the first and second centuries.” 
Later, in his monumental History of Dogma, Harnack judged that “the 
hypothesis is not yet quite established, but yet it is hardly to be 
rejected.” He proposed “Jewish catechetical and missionary instruc- 
tion in the Diaspora” as a likely life-setting for such OT excerpta, and 
adduced Christian apologies and the Sybilline books as evidence for 
their existence in a Christian milieu.” The weighty support of Hatch 
and Harnack helped ensure that the hypothesis of scriptural ECs 
would receive continued attention. 

Hans Arthur Vollmer took up Hatch’s thesis in his important study 
of Paul’s scriptural quotations.” Vollmer used the hypothesis of scrip- 
tural ECs to account for two phenomena noted by Hatch: LXX- 


and Usages upon the Christian Church (London: Williams and Norgate, 1890; repr. as 
The Influence of Greek Ideas on Christianity [New York: Harper, 1957)). 

2 For a review of Hatch’s contribution, see Stephen Neill and Tom Wright, The 
Interpretation of the New Testament: 1861-1986 (2d ed.; Oxford/New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1988) 147-50. 

2 Hatch, “Early Quotations,” 181, 186. 

2 Neill and Wright note that Hatch’s 1880 Bampton Lectures, The Organization 
of the Early Christian Churches: Eight Lectures Delivered before the University of Oxford in the 
year 1880 (London: Rivington, 1881; repr. New York: Burt Franklin, 1972), and 
The Influence of Greek Ideas were quickly translated into German by Harnack and 
Erwin Preuschen respectively; Hatch is a rare example of an English author who 
received almost immediate recognition in Germany (Jnterpretation, 147-48). 

233 Harnack, Review of Hatch, Essays in Biblical Greek, TLZ 15 (1890) 300. 

2t Harnack, History of Dogma (New York: Russell & Russell, 1958) 175. Trans. of 
3d German ed. (1894). 

® Vollmer, Die alttestamentlichen Citate bei Paulus: Textkritisch und biblisch-theologisch 
gewürdigt nebst einem Anhang ueber das Verhältnis des Apostels zu Philo (Freiburg/Leipzig: 
Mohr-Siebeck, 1895). 
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deviant and composite quotations,” and agreed with Hatch that these 
collections had Jewish roots. Vollmer held that some of Paul’s quo- 
tations show a knowledge of the original Hebrew, and his compos- 
ite quotations reflect a “rabbinic custom” of combining texts from 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Writings on the basis of vocabulary 
or thematic similarity.” Jews combined these texts for “dogmatic” 
purposes: Hab 2:4 and Gen 15:6, for example, had already been 
combined under the common theme of “faith” before the time of 
Paul.’ Vollmer raised important issues which subsequent testimonia 
studies would address: the relationship of testimonia to Jewish exeget- 
ical techniques and the role of pre-Christian Jewish collections in 
developing Christian doctrine.” 


1.5 An Alternative to Written Collections: 
“Traditional” Scriptural Proof-Texts 


Not all German scholars accepted Hatch’s ideas so readily. William 
Wrede strongly criticized Hatch in his study of the use of the OT 
in 7 Clement.” Wrede maintained that Clement’s composite quotations 
do not point to use of testimonia collections; rather, they are more 
likely due to other factors: the author’s imprecise memory (which 
inadvertedly combined texts), his loose style of quotation (sometimes 
introducing quotations with Aéyei yap mov), and his occasional deci- 
sion to combine texts for his own purposes. Finally, Wrede showed 
that the criterion of “composite quotations used by independent 
authors” did not apply in individual cases: the agreement between 


æ Ibid., 43. 

27 Ibid., 37—38. Vollmer refers to 2 Cor 9:10, in which texts from Hosea, Isaiah, 
and Deuteronomy are combined. In Greek there is no obvious connection between 
the texts; it is only in the Hebrew that the common concept of “rain” would have 
served to bring these texts together (pp. 41-42). 

8 Tbid., 38. Here Vollmer refers to Exodus Rabba (see 23.5) as evidence. The use 
of later rabbinic texts as evidence of first century (or earlier) Jewish or Christian 
practices is of course problematic. 

29 Vollmer received qualified support from his contemporary Hans Lietzmann. 
Lietzmann maintained that the composite quotations cited by Hatch and Vollmer 
were not completely convincing evidence; the strongest argument for the probabil- 
ity of testimonia collections is simply the tendency of the times to make anthologies 
(An die Galater [HNT 10; 2d ed.; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1923] 34). 

3 Wrede, Untersuchungen zum ersten Klemensbriefe (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 
1891) 65-67. Hatch had cited five composite texts from / Clement among his examples. 
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Rom 3:10-18 and Dial. 27:3, for example, is to be explained by 
Justin’s use of an LXX version influenced by Paul, not by a third 
source used by both.*! Wrede admitted, however, that Clement’s choice 
of OT passages was influenced by a “tradition”: he referred to the 
parallel between Barn. 11.3 and Dial. 114.5 as traditional anti-Jewish 
polemic.” 

Wrede’s concession that a “tradition” governed the selection of 
certain OT passages was echoed and developed by Arthur Freiherr 
von Ungern-Sternberg.” Ungern-Sternberg argued that the early 
Christians had developed a shared pool of OT texts which they used 
to “prove” basic Christian beliefs.** These beliefs, supported by scrip- 
tural quotations, fall into the two major categories of de Evangelio and 
de Christo. The de Christo passages focused on basic christological 
beliefs,” while the de Evangelio texts centered on Christian claims 
against the Jews: criticism of Jewish ceremonial law, and the con- 
tention that Christians had replaced the Jews as God’s chosen peo- 
ple.” This tradition, however, did not function in a monolithic or 
mechanical manner. It remained fluid, as texts were added or dropped 
and themes were developed depending on local circumstances.*” 

The heart of Ungern-Sternberg’s argument is a common body of 
OT proof-texts for each of his de Christo and de Evangelio categories 
which he found in the writings of Justin, Irenaeus (especially his 
Proof of the Apostolic Preaching), and Tertullian (in particular his Against 
Marcion and Against the Jews). He sought to establish not only that 


31 Ibid., 65-67. 

2 Ibid., 66 n. 2. 

3 Ungern-Sternberg, Der traditionelle alttestamentliche Schriftbeweis “de Christo” und “de 
Evangelio” in der alten Kirche bis zur Zeit Fusebs von Caesarea (Halle a. S.: Niemeyer, 
1913). 

3t Ungern-Sternberg referred to this process as traditionelle Schrifibeweis (SB). The 
influence of this traditional SB spread over a broad temporal and spatial spectrum: 
from the time of Paul at least until Eusebius (pp. 191; 295), and over the entire 
eastern and central Mediterranean coastal lands (p. 230). 

3 Ungern-Sternberg included (1) Christ’s pre-existence and divinity; (2) his incar- 
nation (especially the virgin birth); (3) his work as savior and preacher; (4) his humil- 
iation, suffering, and crucifixion; and (5) his resurrection, ascension, and rule at the 
right hand of the father (p. 47). 

°° Ibid. 

37 Ibid., 141. He rejected the possibility of a written collection of these proof- 
texts by the second century, as no clear reference to it is made in subsequent lit- 
erature (p. 140 n. 2). 

3 This is presented in the first part with a wealth of synoptic tables and statis- 
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the three authors used a common set of OT quotations (<itaten- 
schatz) which they employed to substantiate the de Christo and de 
Evangelio claims, but also that they were independent of one another, 
and thus dependent on a common tradition.” To demonstrate the 
literary independence of the authors, Ungern-Sternberg noted that: 
(1) exact agreement in the wording of the quotations and accom- 
panying exegesis is rare; (2) a common order in the presentation of 
the SB quotations is lacking; (3) the earliest writer, Justin, at times 
makes a “secondary” use of these texts in comparison with the two 
later writers.*° 

Ungern-Sternberg’s lasting contribution is his detailed collection 
of OT quotations, showing plainly the existence of a common scrip- 
tural tradition in the early church, and his observations on the vari- 
ety of genres through which this tradition was transmitted: apologies; 
catechetical material; polemical literature against “pagans,” Jews, 
Marcionites, and gnostic Christians; exegetical and homiletical works; 
and scriptural ECs and TCs.*! Christian 818dé0KaAou (see Bam. 1.8) 
and, at a later date, bishops, were the bearers of this tradition. The 
SB formed an essential part of early Christian instruction (see Origen 
Against Celsus 3.15; Irenaeus Proof of the Apostolic Preaching). The major 
functions of the SB were polemical, apologetical, and didactic.” 
Ungern-Sternberg’s conclusions remain valid, although they must be 
qualified somewhat in the light of recent studies which establish that 
some kind of literary relationship does in fact obtain between Justin, 
Irenaeus, and Tertullian.* 

Concurring with Ungern-Sternberg’s model of a common “tradi- 
tional” use of the OT to witness to major Christian beliefs, Wilhelm 
Bousset stressed the “school” setting of this activity.“ Bousset’s sug- 
gestions were made within the context of his book on Jewish and 


tics (pp. 4-144). The second part presents further patristic evidence; part three con- 
tains evidence for the SB tradition before Justin and concluding observations. 

3 Ibid., 48-49. 
° Ibid., 49-51. 

4 Ibid., 139-40, 231-33. 

+ Ibid., 233-38. 

4 Oskar Skarsaune argues that Tertullian and Irenaeus show a complex depend- 
ence both on Justin directly and on Justin’s sources (Prophecy, 435-53). 

“* Bousset, Jüdisch-christlicher Schulbetrieb in Alexandria und Rom: Literarische Untersuchungen 
zu Philo und Clemens von Alexandria, Justin und Irenäus (FRLANT n.F. 6/23; Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1915). 
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early Christian “schools,” especially those of Alexandria, which he 
argued are the life-setting for many of the exegetical traditions found 
in Philo and Clement of Alexandria. Bousset held that the Christian 
proof-text collections were Schulgut passed down in the form of trac- 
tates, developed during the early Christian struggle with the Jews 
over the proper interpretation of scripture.“ For all his emphasis on 
the “school,” however, Bousset did not discuss the precise structure 
or social location of these school activities.“ 

In reaching these conclusions, Bousset argued from essentially the 
same core of common texts as had Ungern-Sternberg, drawing his 
evidence especially from material common to Justin and Irenaeus’s 
Demonstration. We see here the importance of the recent publication 
of Irenaeus’s catechetical work as a catalyst for proposals regarding 
early common scriptural traditions.” Bousset added a further crite- 
rion for detecting the use of a traditional sequence in an author: 
when a writer uses a series of quotations without understanding its 
original function, he is likely drawing on a previous source.” 


1.6 British Support for Hatch’s Proposal 


In late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century British scholarship 
the proposal that NT writers used authoritative, written scriptural 
ECs was widely held. Brooke Foss Westcott,’ William Sanday and 





4 For example, in Z Apology 31-35; 48-53 Justin follows a tractate featuring scrip- 
tural proofs corresponding to events in the life of Jesus. 

© Ibid., 318. 

4 For a brief critique of Bousset’s Alexandrian school thesis as it relates to Philo, 
see R. Alan Culpepper, The Johannine School (SBLDS 26; Missoula, MT: Scholars 
Press, 1975) 204-6. 

+8 Ibid., 302-5. 

# Discovered in 1904, the Armenian text with a German translation was pub- 
lished in 1907 (Des heiligen Irenäus Schrift zum Enweise der apostolischen Verkündigung: Eis 
epideixin tou apostolou kerygmatou, in armenischer Version entdeckt, herausgegeben und in Deutsche 
übersetzt von Karapet Ter-Mekerttschian and Erwand Ter-Minassiantz, mit einem Nachwort und 
Anmerkungen von A. Harnack (TU 31, 1; Leipzig, 1906). See below, section 3.4.6, for 
discussion of this text. 

5 Ibid., 304 n. 1. For example, Justin uses a sequence of texts to witness to the 
divinity of Christ which, Bousset argued (from evidence in Irenaeus), was originally 
collected to witness to Christ’s ascension (p. 307). 

5! Westcott, The Epistle to the Hebrews: The Greek Text with Notes and Essays (2d ed.; 
London/New York: Macmillan, 1892; repr. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1955) 476-77, 
480. He proposed that Heb 10:30 and 13:5 may derive from a “popular manual” 
as envisioned by Hatch. 
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Arthur C. Headlam,” Henry St. John Thackeray,” James Drummond,” 
James Moffatt, George Milligan, and Henry Barclay Swete” all 
lent their considerable authority to the thesis. Vincent Henry Stanton 
offered an important variation to the hypothetical form of TCs in 
his claim that Matthew’s fulfillment citations derive from a “catena 
of fulfillments of prophecy.” This document was written originally 
in Aramaic; Matthew read it in a Greek translation. This source, 
Stanton concluded, would not have been a list of quotations alone; 
rather the scriptural passages must have been accompanied by ref- 
erences to events in the time of Jesus which were understood as the 
fulfillment of these prophecies.’ 


5 Sanday and Headlam, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Romans (ICC; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1895) 264, 282. In discussing Rom 9:33, 
they suggest Paul’s possible use of a Christian stone collection analogous to Cyprian 
Quir. 2.16 (p. 282; cf. p. 264 on Rom 9:25-26). Nearly twenty years earlier, Sanday 
had remarked, “We know that types and prophecies were eagerly sought out by 
the early Christians and were soon collected in a kind of common stock from which 
every one drew at his pleasure” (The Gospels in the Second Century [London: Macmillan, 
1876] 272). 

` Thackeray, The Relation of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought: An Essay to 
which was awarded the Kaye Prize for 1899 (London: Macmillan, 1900) 184-86, 242-45. 
Thackeray followed Hatch and Vollmer in positing the existence of Jewish antholo- 
gies in Paul’s time; he found it probable that | Cor 2:9 derived from such a col- 
lection, though perhaps as an oral tradition. Thackeray, however, did express himself 
with caution: “The existence of such an anthology [i.e., a Jewish anthology used 
by Paul] is by no means improbable, but it must be said that no very convincing 
proofs have yet been brought forward” (p. 184). 

5t Drummond, An Inquiry into the Character and Authorship of the Fourth Gospel (London: 
Williams & Norgate, 1903) 365. Drummond explained some of the LXX-deviant 
Johannine quotations by postulating the existence of “an anthology of passages use- 
ful in controversy.” 

5 Moffatt, Introduction, 23-25. Moffatt cited both “internal” (composite quota- 
tions; LXX-deviant readings; false attributions) and “external” (i.e., analogous patris- 
tic testimonia collections) criteria as evidence for testimonia collections used in the NT. 

5 Milligan, The New Testament Documents: Their Origin and Early History (London: 
Macmillan, 1913) 207-8. Milligan saw authoritative OT testimonia collections, used 
in “Christian teaching and propaganda,” as an important step in the process of 
developing an “authoritative Christian tradition” which would eventually lead to 
the canonization of the NT writings. 

5 Swete, An Introduction to the Old Testament in Greek (2d ed., rev. R.R. Ottley; 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1914; repr. New York: KTAV, 1968) 
251-52. Swete, citing Hatch and Westcott approvingly, speculated that Paul may 
have found the composite quotation he used in Rom 3:10-18 in a testimonia col- 
lection. Swete also attributed the conflation of Zech 12:10 and Dan 7:13 found in 
Rev 1:7 (cf. Matt 24:30; John 19:37) to “some collection of prophetic testimonies” 
or a “book of excerpts” (The Apocalypse of St. John: The Greek Text with Introduction, 
Notes, and Indices [3d ed., London: Macmillan, 1911; repr. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1951] 9-10). 

°% Stanton, The Gospels as Historical Documents (3 vols., Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1906-20) 2. 344-45. 
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1.7 Papias’s Aoyia and the Testimonia Hypothesis 


The weak point of the argument for the existence of scriptural ECs 
and TCs in NT times has always been the lack of concrete first- 
century evidence. Several scholars around the turn of the century 
sought to make up for this lack by appealing to Papias’s enigmatic 
statement (recorded in Eusebius) concerning the apostle Matthew’s 
writings: Mat@aiog pév obv ‘EBpatd: Siaréxto tà Adyto. ovvetáčato 
(“Matthew put together the oracles in the Hebrew language”) (H.E. 
3.39.16). This collection of tà Adyia was taken to be an authoritative 
TC, which became the basis for a commentary by Papias himself: 
Tod ôè Manta ovyypdppata révte tov cpBpdv pgpeton, & Kai énryéypanton 
Aoyiov copiaxdv é&nyjoews (“The writings of Papias in common cir- 
culation are five in number, and these are called an Exposition of 
Oracles of the Lord”) (H.E. 3.39.1). 

Scholars who held this position included John Burslem Gregory,” 
Edward Carus Selwyn,® F. Crawford Burkitt, and T. Herbert Bind- 
ley.’ A key issue in the scholarly debate was the meaning of the 
word Adoyia: while J.B. Lightfoot and others held that Papias referred 
to a collection of sayings of Jesus, supporters of testimonia hypothe- 
ses countered that Papias referred to a collection of scriptural “ora- 
cles” about Jesus. The attractiveness of this hypothesis seems to have 
been (1) that it explained phenomena such as LXX-deviant quota- 
tions (especially in Matthew) and the common textual core of early 


5 Greek text in Gustave Bardy, ed., Eusèbe de Césarée: Histoire Ecclésiastique, vol. | 
(SC 31; Paris: Cerf, 1952); ET of frags. in ANF 1. 153-55. 

© Gregory, The Oracles Ascribed to Matthew by Papias of Hierapolis: A Contribution to 
the Criticism of the New Testament (London/New York: Longmans, Green, 1894). ‘This 
work was originally published anonymously. Gregory was led to the thesis by a 
study of Justin’s LXX-deviant quotations which converge with quotations in Matthew. 

& Selwyn, The Oracles in the New Testament (London/New York/Toronto: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1912) 396-427. Selwyn argued that Papias referred to a collection 
designed to prove that Jesus was the messiah: “a vade mecum for devotional, medi- 
tative, or controversial purposes” (p. 408). 

® Burkitt, The Gospel History and its Transmission (2d ed.; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1907) 124-28. Burkitt held that the Adyia were a possible source for the Gospel 
of Matthew’s quotations. He envisioned the éestimonia as an originally Hebrew col- 
lection in Palestine. Quotations were made “without scrupulous accuracy” and with- 
out reference to their source. 

& Bindley, “Papias and the Matthean Oracles,” CQR 84 (1917) 31-43. Bindley 
argued that the term óy at the time of Papias would have been understood as 
referring to the OT. The author of this collection was the apostle Matthew, and 
his name later became attached to the first Gospel because the evangelist had used 
the apostle’s collection as a source. 
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Christian scriptural quotations; (2) that it provided an actual refer- 
ence for what hitherto had been only hypothetical scriptural ECs; 
and (3) that it lent the authority of the apostle Matthew to these 
putative collections. Though based on slim evidence, this interpre- 
tation of Papias’s statements was accepted widely in England in the 
early part of this century. 

Burkitt (1907) seems to have been the first to use testimonia as a 
technical term in connection with scriptural EC hypotheses. From 
this time, “testimonia hypothesis” became the standard description for 
scholarly investigations into this area; though, as noted above, gen- 
eral use of the term has at times glossed over important differences 
in function between ECs and TCs. 


1.8 J. Rendel Harris and Testimonies 


Harris’s work presents the classic formulation of the written testimonia 
hypothesis. Harris produced a series of articles on testimonia topics, 
many of which were incorporated into his definitive presentation, 
the two-volume Testimonies. 

Harris posited the existence of a written Testimony Book, which con- 
sisted of select OT passages arranged under different headings. In 
positing this form, Harris uscd the models of the extant testimonia 
literature of the patristic period, especially the topically arranged 
first two books of Cyprian’s To Quirinus (248 ce) and Ps.-Gregory 
of Nyssa’s Against the Jews (ca. 400 cE). Echoing the de Christo and de 
Evangelio categories of Ungern-Sternberg, he held that the Testimony 
Book was divided into “Testimonies against the Jews” and “Testimonies 
concerning the Christ.” 

For Harris, the testimonia genre was closely related to that of the 
dialogue, specifically the early Jewish-Christian dialogues. These 
dialogues contain much ancient testimonia material, and Harris spec- 
ulated that the Testimony Book employed some of the techniques used 





& So Robert A. Kraft, “Barnabas’ Isaiah Text and the ‘Testimony Book’ Hypo- 
thesis,” JBL 79 (1960) 338 n. 14. 

& Two of the fifteen chapters in volume one, and three of the thirteen chapters 
in volume two, were written by Harris’s associate Vacher Burch. 

° In addition to Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho, Harris also discusses the Dialogue 
between Simon the Jew and Theophilus the Christian, a Sth-century work which, accord- 
ing to Harris, contains ancient material (pp. 1. 94—96). 
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in the later dialogues. He understood the Testimony Book, then, as a 
collection of OT passages “classified into sections with titles, brief 
explanations, and frequent insertions of questions and comments by 
the controversialist editor.”®” 

Harris is often criticized for presenting an overly simplistic model 
of a single Testimony Book, but his actual view was more nuanced. 
He could speak of “phases of evolution” and “editions of the book 
with expansions and changes,”® as well as a “fluid element in the 
tradition.”® But at the same time, Harris insisted that the various 
lines of later testimona tradition could be traced back to the original 
Testimony Book: it was possible to recover “the very headings of the 
sections under which they were arranged.” A large part of Harris’s 
work involves just this tracing of the use of the Testimony Book by 
Greek (Justin, Irenaeus, Barnabas), Latin (Tertullian, Lactantius, Nova- 
tian and as far as Isidore of Seville [d. 636]), and Syriac authors (Aph- 
rahat and as far as Bar Salibi [d. 1171]). 

For Harris, the influence of this original document on developing 
Christian theology was critical. From its early anti-Jewish function,’' 
it developed into a handbook of doctrine.” Accepting the “Papias 
connection” proposed by Bindley and others, he held that the Testimony 
Book was put together by the apostle Matthew and circulated under 
his name.” It is one of the earliest Christian documents, and the 
earliest writings of the NT must be interpreted in its light.’* Ultimately, 
its authority may be traced back to Jesus himself.” 

In his zeal to find hard evidence for this Testemony Book, Harris 
linked it not only with Papias’s Adyot kvpiaxoi, but also claimed to 
have found a direct descendant of the original Testimony Book in a 
sixteenth-century manuscript found on Mount Athos, consisting of 
five books and attributed to “Matthew the Monk.”’® It is leaps of 





© Ibid. 1. 55. 

8 Ibid. 1. 2 

6 Ibid. 1. 25. 

7 Ibid. 2. 1. 

7! Ibid. 1. 1: żestimonia collections “arose out of the exigency of controversy,” and 
were employed “for use against the Jews.” 

72 “The first handbook of Palestinian Theology” (2. 52); it contained a “devel- 
oped Christology” (2. 33, 43). 

7 Ibid. 1. 124. 

7 Ibid. 1. 25. 

7 Ibid. 2. 95-100. 

76 Ibid. 1. 100-117, esp. 117. Harris spent an unfortunate amount of time argu- 
ing for the Papias and Mt. Athos connections: see 1. 100-132 and an appendix to 
volume 2 (pp. 109-36). 
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imagination of this sort that provoked C.H. Dodd’s comment, “This 
final stage of the argument, I fancy, no one, not even Harris him- 
self, took very seriously.”” 

Harris explicitly listed five principles for detecting use of the Tes- 
timony Book in later literature.”* The first two, LX‘X-deviant readings 
and composite quotations in independent authors,” have already 
been discussed. The other criteria are: 

(1) False attribution: An author’s mistaken attribution of a scripture 
passage to a given source might be due to misreading the Testimony 
Book, Thus when Mark 1:3 attributes an Isaiah/Malachi conflation 
to Isaiah alone, this suggests that the evangelist used a collection in 
which the texts appeared together. It would be easy for a reference 
to an author to drop out in transmission, or for the evangelist’s eye 
to skip over an ascription in copying his source.®° 

This argument retains some merit, though not in the form that 
Harris presented it. Study of early Christian quotations has shown 
that conflation of texts was a common technique in a variety of gen- 
res, and thus there is no need to posit that testimonia were originally 
presented in list form. Indeed, Harris himself envisioned the Testimony 
Book not as a bare list, but as a EC with editorial comments. False 
attribution, however, would still be possible in the transmission of a 
collection with commentary. 

(2) Editorial (exegetical) remarks: Here Harris argued that comments 
and introductions of the Testimony Book editor could be isolated 
in later authors. An example: the phrase “at his coming,” used by 
both Justin and Irenaeus to introduce a quotation of Isa 35:5, may 
be attributed to the Testimony Book editor.*! This criterion is closely 
related to observations of recent critics who study common exeget- 
ical traditions. 

(3) Anti-Fewish Polemic: This criterion reflects Harris’s conviction 
that the Testimony Book arose out of the exigencies of polemic against 








” Dodd, Scriptures, 25. 

7 Harris, Testimonies 1. 8. For ease of comparison with other scholars, I use my 
own labels for Harris’s categories (e.g., my “false attribution” for his “erroneous 
authorship”). 

7? Ibid., 1. 18-19. Two examples offered by Harris are the combination of Psalms 
110 and 71 in Bar Salibi, Justin Dialogue 45 and 76, and Ps.-Gregory of Nyssa, and 
the combination of “stone” passages found in | Pet 2:6-8 and later in Cyprian and 
Ps.-Gregory. 

8 Ibid. 1. 21-22. 

3! Ibid. 1. 9; see Justin 7 Apology 48 (TÌ xapovoia abdtod) and Irenaeus A.H. 
4.55.2 (adventu eius). 
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the Jews, and led him to suspect that almost any “anti-Jewish” state- 
ment was an original part of the Testimony Book. The argument is 
circular: the Testimony Book was anti-Jewish, thus anti-Jewish polemic 
is an indication of the Testimony Book. This overemphasis on the anti- 
Jewish function sometimes led to fundamental misunderstandings. 
Harris read Romans, for example, as a dialogue between the “pro- 
Gentile” Paul and a Jewish objector. His insistence on the “anti- 
Judaic” character of the testimonia led him to attribute to a colorless 
Jewish interlocutor what is actually Paul’s own poignant struggle to 
understand God’s plan for his people Israel. 

A reference in Harris’s book to a contemporary controversy sheds 
some light on one of the theological implications of the testemonia the- 
sis. In an effort to delineate a theory of inspiration without inerrancy, 
J. Armitage Robinson had offered Matt 27:9 (which ascribes an 
adapted quotation from Zechariah to Jeremiah) as an example of 
an error in an inspired work. Harris noted that his thesis provided 
an alternative: if Matthew had drawn his quotation from the Testimony 
Book, then the error of ascription might be due either to the Book 
itself or to Matthew’s use of the Book.” In positing this intermediary 
stage, the evangelist is insulated from any direct misuse of scripture. 

While Harris’s thesis of a single Testimony Book is rightly to be re- 
jected, his contribution in presenting clear testimonia criteria, his insights 
into the commentary form of these early collections, his speculation 
on the influence of scripture collections on developing theology, his 
location of this material in a polemical context, and the evidence he 
gathered from a wide variety of sources (his special contribution 
being the Syriac material) retain their value. Even his rather idio- 
syncratic thesis of a single Testimony Book has a symbolic value: for 
Harris, the Book represented the original unity of the Christian faith 
and was a guarantor of its accurate transmission. It was a power- 
ful symbol of the continuity of Christian beliefs worked out through 
scriptural witness and transmitted through the ages." 


e Harris, Testimonies 2. 30; Harris refers to such passages as Rom 10:18-19; 
Lisl, HH. 

® Ibid. 1. 52-60. 

# Harriss enthusiasm for the éestimonia hypothesis continued unabated after the 
publication of Testimonies; in 1932 (at age eighty!), for example, he argued that 
Josephus’s Testimonium Flavianum shows extensive contact with the Testimony Book 
(Nicodemus [Evergreen Essays 4; Cambridge: Heffer, 1932]). Harris here argued for 
a pre-Christian Jewish Testimony Book (with messianic proof-texts) and the influence 
of this Book on Christians. 
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1.9 Reactions to Harris 


Reaction to Harris’s contentions tended towards either enthusiastic 
support or strong rejection. Supporters of the single Testimony Book 
thesis included the British scholar J.A. Findlay® and the Dutch schol- 
ars Daniel Plooij®® and Adolphine Bakker.” G.H. Box cited Harris 
with approval, but modified his model to include smaller-scale TCs.™ 
The extensive influence of Harris’s ideas is witnessed by C.H. Dodd, 
who could write in 1952: 


In fact it may be said that in Great Britain at least Rendel Harris’s 
book was the starting point of modern study of the use of the Old 
Testament in the New. It has, I believe, been assumed by most recent 
British writers that some such anthology of quotations was actually in 
existence at an early period, and that its use by NT writers is the best 
explanation of the phenomena before us. 


3 Findlay, “The First Gospel and the Book of Testimonies,” in H.G. Wood, ed., 
Amicitiae Corolla: A Volume of Essays Presented to James Rendel Harris, D. Litt, on the 
Occasion of his Fightieth Birthday (London: University of London Press, 1933) 57-71. 
Findlay compared Matthew’s quotations to later testimonia literature (Justin, Cyprian) 
and found little correlation in text selection or textual form. Rather than ques- 
tioning the testimonia thesis, however, Findlay concluded that Matthew is “not in the 
main Testimony-stream” (p. 69). 

86 Plooij (one also sees the variant spelling “Plooy”), Studies in the Testimony Book 
(Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akadamie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, 
Literature Sect. 32/2; Amsterdam: Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers-Maatschappij, 1932). 
Plooij allowed that the Book may have begun in oral form (pp. 9, 11). His studies 
focus on temple traditions found in Paul’s Corinthian correspondence and in Hebrews. 
Drawing on parallel text sequences in Paul and Aphrahat, Plooij suggested that the 
earliest written form of the Book was a Palestinian Aramaic composition. Again we 
see hints of the theological importance of the thesis: the authority of Jesus himself 
is behind the OT collections (pp. 11, 26, 34); they shaped the earliest Christian 
theology; the Aramaic original of the Book shows that this earliest theology is grounded 
in the primitive Palestinian church, not “Hellenistic speculations” (p. 26). 

87 Bakker, “Testimony-Influence in the Old-Latin Gospels,” in Wood, ed., Amicitiae 
Corolla, 1-14. Bakker, a student of Plooij, argued that additions to the Old Latin 
versions of Mark 12:2 (e.g., et post tridum aliumut excitabitur sine manibus) derive from 
a “stone” testimonia collection. Bakker also proposed that Hebrews 1-2 is directed 
against an early Jewish Christian christology (originally in the Testimony Book) that 
proclaimed Christ as the angel of God (“Christ an Angel? A Study of Early Christian 
Docetism,” ZNW 32 [1933] 255-65). 

88 Box, “The Value and Significance of the Old Testament in Relation to the 
New,” in Arthur S. Peake, ed., The People and the Book: Essays on the Old Testament 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1925) 433-67. Box conjectured originally Aramaic TCs before 
Paul, and drew the conclusion that the method and content of the gospel message 
were thus pre-Pauline (p. 445). 

89 Dodd, Scriptures, 25-26. 
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The Dutch scholar N.J. Hommes responded to the theories of Harris 
and Plooij with a book-length critique.” Hommes charged Harris 
with circular reasoning: he constantly returns to the unproven start- 
ing point of a single Testimony Book?! Hommes admitted that the 
early Christian anti-Jewish literature indeed knew groupings of OT 
texts combined by catch-words, but these are better understood as 
the products of a Christian school tradition (Hommes refers to the 
work of Bousset). These collections were based on the LXX, with 
certain intentional alterations. This literature developed slowly over 
many years as authors copied one another and made their own 
changes in the material.” 

The German scholar Otto Michel rejected the testimonia claims of 
Hatch, Vollmer, and Harris in his study of Paul’s use of scripture.” 
Composite quotations parallel to Paul in 1 Peter and Justin are simply 
examples of later Pauline influence. Paul himself must have put to- 
gether most of the composite quotations, as these compositions betray 
Paul’s own theological emphases. Michel saw two dangers in Harris’s 
theory: it devalues the originality of Paul and it denies the influence 
of Paul on later writers. While Michel’s latter point is valid, the 
former seems part of an unjustifiable tendency among some scholars 
to find any dependence of Paul upon other sources to be an insult to 
the apostle’s creativity.%° In a further argument—one that would be 
made obsolete by the Qumran discoveries—Michel maintained that 
there is simply no evidence for pre-Christian scriptural florilegia, nor 
evidence for Christian florilegia before the apostolic fathers.” 


°° Hommes, Het Testimoniaboek: Studien over O.T. Citaten in het N.T. en by de Patres. 
Met Critische Beschouwingen over de Theorieen van J. Rendel Harris en D. Plooy (Amsterdam: 
Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers-Maatschappij, 1935). See the summary and review of 
the book in August Kraemer, Phelologische Wochenschrift 58 (1938) cols. 73-84. 

3%’ Hommes, Testimoniaboek, 356. 

2 Hommes emphasizes the similarity of this technique and later rabbinic prac- 
tice Gbid., 304-54). 

% Ibid., 357. 

% Michel, Paulus und seine Bibel (BFCT 2/18; Gütersloh: Bertelsman, 1929; repr. 
Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1972) 37-54. 

s Ibid., 52-53. 

% This tendency is noticeable even in G.H. Box, who, though broadly sympa- 
thetic to Harris’s claim that Paul used the Testimony Book, nevertheless cautioned 
that “one should not disparage Paul’s originality” in using scripture, and noted the 
difficulty of distinguishing between citations dependent on testimonia and those selected 
independently by Paul (“Value and Significance,” 463). 

97 Michel, Paulus, 43, 52. In his review of Michel’s book, Rudolf Bultmann 
expressly agreed with Michel’s observation (7LZ 58 [1933] col. 157). 
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Michel did concede that Paul had taken over previously estab- 
lished interpretive traditions (both Jewish and early Christian) of select 
passages. Paul understands certain psalms messianically (e.g., Psalms 
8 and 110 in 1 Corinthians 15); his interpretation of the faith of 
Abraham has been anticipated by the use of Gen 15:6 in 1 Macc 
2:52 and Philo De Abrahamo 262; and he uses a traditional under- 
standing of Isaiah 53 to interpret the death of Jesus (e.g., in Rom 
4:25). Such traditions would have their life-setting in missionary 
preaching in which scriptures were gathered around certain themes 
(e.g., Hab 2:4 and Gen 15:6 on “faith”).°* Michel thus continued 
the general German tendency to speak of a broad scriptural tradi- 
tion and hence avoid the hypothesis of written ECs. 


1.10 Testimonia and Early Anti-Jewish Literature 


Further studies focused on the anti-Jewish nature of early Christian 
TCs, placing them within the context of Christian anti-Jewish liter- 
ature as a whole. In 1935, A. Lukyn Wiliams used the testimonia 
thesis as the starting point of his valuable survey of Christian apolo- 
giae against Jewish opponents.” Williams provided brief summaries 
of the literature in which these common proof-texts are recorded: 
ante-Nicene Greek and Latin works (e.g., Bamabas, Justin, Tertullian), 
Syriac writers (e.g., Aphrahat, Bar Salibi), and later Greek, Latin, 
and Spanish writers (e.g., Chrysostom, Augustine, Isidore of Seville) 
down to the Renaissance. Williams demonstrated the remarkable 
durability of these scriptural proof-text traditions. To give only one 
example: Isidore of Seville’s Against the Jews (ca. 620) is a large-scale 
TC (eighty-eight thematic groupings) composed of traditional proof- 
texts; this work in turn became “a storehouse from which, in all 
probability, many later tracts, perhaps even down to the nineteenth 
century, were ultimately drawn.” Fifth- and sixth-century Latin 
dialogues and treatises based on traditional TCs became the script 
for Christian dramas of the Middle Ages, with actors taking on the 
roles of prophets like Jeremiah and Isaiah.” 





% Ibid., 87-90. 

% Williams, Adversus Judaeos: A Bird’s Eye View of Christian Apologiae until the Renaissance 
(London: Cambridge University Press, 1935). 

100 Ibid., 217. See pp. 282-92 for a summary of Isidore’s TC. 

1! Ibid., 321-38. Perhaps the most influential was Ps. Augustine’s sermon, “Against 
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In his study of early Jewish-Christians relations, Marcel Simon 
showed that the biblical TC was one of the many genres in which 
Christian anti-Jewish literature expressed itself.” Early TCs served as 
sources for later literature: epistles (Barnabas), expositions of doctrine 
(Tertullian), homilies (Aphrahat), poems (Ephrem), sermons (Chrysos- 
tom), and dialogues (Justin).'°* Contrary to the views of scholars such 
as Harnack, he argued, the great majority of this anti-Jewish litera- 
ture reflects actual controversies; the polemic should not be under- 
stood simply as a literary device.'™ 


1.11 Testimonia and Messianic Debates 


Accepting the main outlines of Harris’s theory, B.P.W. Stather Hunt 
applied the testunonia thesis systematically to the composition of the 
canonical gospels.'® He maintained that the earliest apostolic preach- 
ing (as witnessed in Acts) was “chiefly concerned with proving that 
Jesus of Nazareth was the long awaited Messiah.” This “proof” con- 
sisted of matching events in the life of Jesus to messianic proph- 
ecies. For example, stories of Jesus healing the blind were collected 
not so much for their own sake, but because they matched the 
prophecy in Isa 35:5-6. Occasionally details of an event in the life 
of Jesus might be altered to fit more closely the scriptural wit- 
ness.'°° Stather Hunt envisioned a complex development: certain texts 


the Jews, the Heathen, and the Arians: A Discourse on the Creed” (P.L. 42. 1115-30). 
Scholars of medieval drama have shown that this sermon served as the basis for 
various French, German, and English “prophet plays.” The Ps. Augustinian sermon 
had already been included in Christian liturgy (Sarum Breviary: Lectio III Adventus) 
and thus it was probably this liturgical source from which the plays drew. See Paul 
Edward Kretzmann, The Liturgical Element in the Earliest Forms of the Medieval Drama, 
with Special Reference to the English and German Plays (Studies in Language and Literature, 
University of Minnesota 4; Minneapolis: Bulletin of the University of Minnesota, 
1916) 23-34. 

102 Simon, Verus Israel: A Study of the Relations between Christians and Jews in the Roman 
Empire (135-425) (Littman Library of Jewish Civilization; Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1986) 140; orig. pub. Bibliotheque des Ecoles françaises d’Athenes et de 
Rome; Paris: Boccard, 1948). 

10 Ibid., 141-55; esp. 154-55 on testimonia. 

4 Tbid., 137-46. 

16 Stather Hunt, Primitive Gospel Sources (New York: Philosophical Library, 1951) viii. 

106 See esp. ibid., 74-84. Cf. Jan Willem Doeve’s view that Jesus traditions were 
transmitted along with scriptures of which they were considered the fulfillment. 
Doeve proposed that these accompanying texts in fact governed the sequence of 
presentation: e.g., the five controversy stories in Mark 2:1-3:6 are ordered accord- 
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were emphasized by Jesus (see Luke 24:25-27, 44—48), others were 
texts both Jews and Christians agreed were messianic,” and still 
others were texts in which Christians found a messianic meaning 
“in passages that did not really contain one.”! After presenting his 
case that the Gospel writers used testimonia sources as the framework 
for their compositions, Stather Hunt offered evidence from patristic 
sources for use of TCs. A major section is devoted to the dialogues, 


which Stather Hunt argued preserve testimonia traditions that predate 
the NT.” 


1.12 C.H. Dodd: Recovering the “Sub-structure” of the Kerygma 


C.H. Dodd’s classic work, According to the Scriptures: The Sub-structure of 
New Testament Theology, originally delivered as the Stone Lectures at 
Princeton Theological Seminary in 1950, marked a decisive shift in 
the understanding of the form and function of OT testimonia.''® Ad- 
mitting that he had “worked with Harris’s hypothesis for many years,” 
Dodd finally rejected the “Testimony Book” thesis as untenable.'!! 
Dodd’s own starting point is his understanding of the “kerygma” as 
the “common and central tradition of the NT.”!!? The kerygma is 
the proclamation of certain historical events—the ministry, suffering, 
death, resurrection and ascension of Jesus, as well as the rise of the 


ing to the sequence of themes in their accompanying text (Isaiah 57-59) (Jewish 
Hermeneutics in the Synoptic Gospels and Acts [Assen: Van Gorcum, 1953] 202-4). Though 
his overall thesis is viable, the detailed application (as seen in the above example) 
often strains credibility. 

107 Stather Hunt, Gospel Sources, ix. 

108 Ibid., 7. 

109 Ibid., 239-303. Stather Hunt discusses Jason and Papiscus, Simon and 
Theophilus, Zacchaeus and Apollonius, Athanasius and Zacchaeus, and Timothy 
and Aquila. 

no Dodd also presented a more popular version of his conclusions in The Old 
Testament in the New (London: Athlone, 1952). 

"! Dodd, Scriptures, 26. Dodd argued that if the “Testimony Book” was really as 
influential as Harris imagined, it is inexplicable that there are no unambiguous 
references to it or that it was not included in the canon. Dodd further judged that 
the evidence adduced by Harris (deviation from the LXX; conflated readings; 
thematically-grouped passages) was indeed intriguing, but did not constitute a large 
enough body of evidence to prove a general theory. 

n2 In Scriptures, Dodd presupposed the basic kerygmatic tradition which he had 
outlined in The Apostolic Preaching and Its Developments (London: Hodder & Stoughton, 
1936). Dodd drew on the evidence in the speeches in Acts along with Paul’s let- 
ters to isolate the common NT kerygma. 
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church—along with the significance of those events. Early Christians 
turned to scriptures as a means of expressing this significance: their 
biblical research clarified meanings for themselves and articulated 
the message to outsiders.''? Dodd’s project was to determine as pre- 
cisely as possible which scriptures were used to witness to the keryg- 
matic events.'!* 

Dodd’s efforts must be seen within the larger context of contem- 
porary NT scholarship: it paralleled form-critical efforts to recover 
the oral stages behind the NT writings," and also shared a method- 
ological and theological interest in emphasizing the centrality of the 
“kerygma” in early Christianity.''© Dodd’s biographer, F.W. Dili- 
stone, offers some further insights into the motivation behind Dodd’s 
efforts to delineate the earliest kerygma.’ He suggests that it was 
both a reaction to the emphasis of contemporary NT scholarship on 
the dwersity of the early Christian writings, and an attempt to find 
an objective expression of Christian truth as a standard to protect 
against subjective claims that emphasized the truth of individual expe- 
rience.''® Moreover, the recovery of the original form of the apos- 





13 Dodd, Scriptures, 14. 

1t Dodd’s friend and successor in the Rylands Chair at Manchester, T.W. 
Manson, had laid out a similar thesis: oral testimonia were grouped around items in 
the kerygma before being written down (“The Argument from Prophecy,” 77S 46 
[1945] 132). 

"3 One thinks especially of Martin Dibelius, with his emphasis on Christian 
preaching as the original Stz wm Leben of the Gospel accounts. In fact, Dibelius 
accepted the likelihood of early collections of scriptural proof-texts: such collections 
may be reflected in individual or group NT scriptural quotations that stand out 
from their contexts as independent forms. As examples, he proposed the catena in 
Rom 3:10-18, the use of Psalm 16 in the Acts speeches, and the use of Isaiah 53 
and various psalms in the passion narrative. To recover the early stages of this 
“halbliterarische” (“semi-literary”) effort, Dibelius looked to the apostolic period, 
where works such as Barnabas (he cited Windisch’s theory of TCs in Bamabas) and 
1 Clement (with its lists of OT exempla) demonstrate use of collection techniques taken 
over from hellenistic Judaism. Early Christians and contemporary Jews also made 
scriptural ECs for parenetic and homiletical (e.g., Hebrews 11) purposes (“Zur 
Formgeschichte des Neuen Testaments [auserhalb der Evangelien],’ TR 3 [1931] 
227-29), 

16 Bultmann’s program is the most obvious example. 

"7 Dillistone, C.H. Dodd: Interpreter of the New Testament (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1977) 136-37. 

n8 On the latter point, Dillistone quotes from Dodd’s commentary on | John: 
“If such experience [i.e., the appeal to the individual inspiration] is made the cri- 
terion, persons with little grasp of the central truths of the Gospel may mistake 
their own ‘inspirations’ (or bright ideas) for the truth of God, and so the corpo- 
rate, historical tradition of Christianity is imperiled” (The Johannine Epistles [MNTC; 
London: Hodder & Stoughton, 1946] 63). 
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tolic preaching satisfied Dodd’s dual roles as biblical scholar and 
preacher: the emphasis on the original unity of the Christian mes- 
sage mirrored Dodd’s own ecumenical concerns as a Congregationalist 
working in the largely Anglican atmosphere of English scholarship.'!? 
Though rejecting Harris’s methods, Dodd completely supported the 
older scholar’s theological vision of an early church unified in its 
appeal to certain core scriptures. 

Dodd’s method in isolating the common passages that witnessed 
to the kerygma (he retained the label “testimonies”) involved two 
steps. First, he collected all OT passages cited by two or more inde- 
pendent NT authors, as these were likely to represent a common 
early tradition.’ Dodd pointed out, however, that often NT writ- 
ers do not cite precisely the same passage, but rather adjacent pas- 
sages.'”! This observation led to step two: an examination of the 
wider context of the common passages cited. The claim that in most 
cases the wider contexts of cited passages were also understood as tes- 
timonia by the NT writers is Dodd’s well-known contribution to the 
testimonia discussion. 

Dodd set out his results under the rubric, “The Bible of the early 
church.” He grouped the testimonia sections under four headings: 

(1) Apocalyptic-eschatological scriptures: The scriptures informed early 
Christian expectations of the end times, including the coming of 
Christ as judge and savior. These texts “moulded the language” of 
Christian expectations of Christ’s past and future work.'!” 

(2) Scriptures of the New Israel: These scriptures (e.g., Hosea, Isaiah 
6-9, and Jeremiah 31) witness to belief in the judgment of Israel, 
and the understanding of Christians as the “new Israel,” i.e., the 
new covenant people.'” 

(3) Scriptures of the Servant of the Lord and the Righteous Sufferer. The 
pattern of the righteous sufferer who is ultimately glorified by God 
is seen in these texts (e.g., the Isaian Servant texts and Psalms 22 


19% Dodd was the first non-Anglican to hold a divinity professorship at Oxford 
or Cambridge (the Cambridge Norris-Hulse Chair in 1935) since the Restoration 
(Dillistone, C.H. Dodd, 145). 

' Dodd, Scripiure, 28-60. Dodd presented fifteen passages: four from Psalms, five 
from Isaiah, and one each from Genesis, Deuteronomy, Jeremiah, Joel, Zechariah, 
and Habakkuk. 

12 Ibid., 57-60. He used the widespread quotations from various parts of Psalm 
68 as an example. 

12 Ibid., 62-74, esp. 62-3, 67. 

123 Ibid., 74-88. 
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and 69). The texts are applied to the life of Jesus, but also to that 
of every Christian.!** 

(4) Unclassified Scriptures: Here Dodd refers to the “messianic” texts 
of Psalms 8, 110, and 2 and their christological use.!® 


Filled out with their OT references, Dodd’s categories appear as 
follows: 


Primary Sources of Testimonies Subordinate and Supplementary 
Sources 
(1) Joel 2-3; Mal 3:1-6; 
Zechariah 9-14; Daniel 12 
Daniel 7 
(2) Hosea; Isa 29:9-14; 
Isa 6:1—-9:7; 11:1-10; Jer 7:1-15; 
28:16; 40:1-11; Habakkuk 1-2 
Jer 31:10-34 
(3) Isa 42:1-44:5; 49:1-13; Isa 58:6-10 


50:4-11; 52:13-53:12; 61; 
Psalms 22; 31; 34; 38; 41; 
42-43; 69; 80; 88; 118 
(4) Psalms 2; 8; 110 Psalms 32; 132; 2 Sam 7:13-14; 


Gen 12:3; 22:18; Tsa 55:3; Amos 9:11-12 
Deut 18:15, 19 


Dodd then drew together the threads of his study in a presentation 
of “the fundamentals of Christian theology.” The testimonia passages 
and their application to the kerygma provided the starting point for 
Paul, John, and the author of Hebrews; this common body of mate- 
rial is in fact the “substructure of all Christian theology and con- 
tains already its chief regulative ideas.”'?” The testimonia provide the 
foundation for christological (Jesus understood as the Son of Man 
and Servant, as both the representative human and as Lord, and 
Jesus’ death interpreted as expiatory sacrifice) and ecclesiastical (the 
church understood as the body of Christ and as the new Israel) re- 


% Ibid., 88-103. 
» Ibid., 104-7. 
% Ibid., 107-8. 
127 Ibid., 127. 
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flection.’"* Though he rejected Harris’s testimonia thesis, Dodd’s own 
model is actually quite similar in proposing a common pre-NT scrip- 
tural tradition from which the major categories of Christian theol- 
ogy developed.'” The key difference is of course Harris’s insistence 
on a written source and Dodd’s emphasis on oral tradition in line 
with such scholars as Ungern-Sternberg. 

Dodd’s study is open to criticism on many levels. His isolation of 
the “Bible of the early church” simply does not hold up to statisti- 
cal analysis,” and his insistence on the importance of context is 
overdrawn.'*'! Dodd presented an overly homogenous picture of NT 
Christianity: his study fails to make clear distinctions between early 
and late traditions, and he did not account for the fact that the same 
passage was interpreted in different ways. Finally, Dodd gave no 
concrete indication of how such scriptural traditions were transmit- 
ted, relying overly on the later model of rabbinic oral transmission. '%” 

Dodd’s lasting achievements, however, should not be overlooked. 
He was influential, particularly in Britain, in moving the testimonia dis- 
cussion away from a preoccupation with a single “Testimony Book” 


28 Thid., 111-25. 

8 So Albert C. Sundberg, “On Testimonies,” NovT 3 (1959) 280. 

‘30 Sundberg showed that actual use of OT passages is more diverse than Dodd 
had suggested, and demonstrated that different NT authors favored different scrip- 
tural books. However, Sundberg’s own study is flawed by a failure to reckon with 
independent NT citations. Furthermore, Sundberg’s statistics showing the variation of 
the relative importance of OT books among the different NT works is not strictly 
relevant to Dodd’s thesis: the authors may simply show individual interests within 
a larger common tradition. More tellingly, Dietrich-Alex Koch points out that only 
15 of Paul’s 93 scripture quotations fall within Dodd’s “Bible of the early church” 
(Die Schrift als Zeuge des Evangeliums: Untersuchungen zur Verwendung und zum Verständnis 
der Schrift be Paulus) (BHT 69; Tubingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1986) 254. 

31 Dodd himself admitted that some citations are interpreted out of context 
(p. 107 on Gen 12:3; 22:18; Deut 18:15, 19). For further examples, see Sundberg, 
“Testimonies,” 275-78; Koch, Schrift als Zeuge, 255. 

' Dodd provided further explication of his thought in a letter to T.F. Glasson 
published by the latter (“Old Testament Testimonies and their Transmission,” ExpTim 
87 [1975) 21-22]. In response to Glasson’s queries about his thesis, Dodd reiter- 
ated his belief that the testimonia process “took place mainly in a context of oral 
tradition” and that testimony books “represent the end-product and not the basis 
of the biblical research in which early Christian teachers were involved.” Dodd does 
allow that “written memoranda” or “written aides-memoire” were likely used at 
this early stage, but only as a practical convenience to the largely oral work. This 
research took place in a setting “something indeed rather like Krister Stendahl’s 
‘School of St. Matthew.’” Dodd’s analogy for this oral research, and indeed for his 
theory of a single passage evoking a whole context, was the work done in “Jewish 
rabbinic schools” (p. 22). 
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and into the wider (if more vague) field of oral tradition.'* His 
emphasis on considering the wider context of cited passages pointed 
out a real, if not universal, technique employed by NT writers. 
Especially valuable is his suggestion that NT writers often have an 
entire “plot” in mind (e.g., a suffering righteous person will be vin- 
dicated) when they refer to specific passages. This move in some 
ways anticipated modern narrative and intertextual approaches to 
the use of scripture in the NT. Finally, Dodd’s image of a body of 
scriptural passages and their interpretation as a precondition or “sub- 
structure” of subsequent NT theology remains an important model 
for interpreting the influence of scriptural interpretation on early 
Christian theological concepts. 


1.13 Barnabas Lindars: The Apologetic Life-Setting of the Testimonia 


In his New Testament Apologetic, Barnabas Lindars accepted the main 
lines of Dodd’s testimonia argument, but developed it into a more 
sophisticated model for uncovering the scriptural roots of NT the- 
ology. For Lindars, the use of testimonia developed as an essential 
part of the apologetic activity of the early church, an activity func- 
tioning primarily to answer Jewish objections to Christian claims.'%* 
With Dodd, Lindars posited a close relationship between OT pas- 
sages and the early Christian kerygma; presumably the original scrip- 
tural apologetic “answers some objection to the primitive kerygma.”'!® 

The starting point for Lindars is the resurrection of Jesus. The fact 
that God had raised Jesus from the dead indicated to his followers 
that he was the messiah, and the earliest use of OT passages was 
to confirm that Jesus fulfilled messianic prophecies in his resurrection.’ 





'33 A good example of Dodd’s influence may be found in the work of Archibald 
Hunter. In his study of pre-Pauline tradition, originally published in 1940, Hunter 
accepted the main lines of Rendel Harris’s sketch in Testimonies (Paul and his Predecessors 
[rev. ed.; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1961], esp. 58-64). In his 1961 appendix, how- 
ever, Hunter enthusiastically accepted Dodd’s model in According to the Scriptures as 
the preferable explanation (pp. 131-34), Other scholars accepted Dodd’s proposals 
more cautiously, C.F.D. Moule, for example, holds that Dodd’s theory does not 
rule out the use of written collections in NT times (The Birth of the New Testament 
[3d ed.; San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1982] 104-5). 

13t Lindars, Apologetic, 13. 

13 Tbid., 9, 23-24. Here Lindars explicitly agreed with Harris in emphasizing 
the anti-Judaic character of much of the primitive testimonia. 

138 Tbid., 32-33. Lindars held that this use of scripture “is only possible when 
the messianic interpretation is common ground between Christians and Jews” (ibid., 
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Testimonia were further used in describing Jesus’ role as messiah: Ps 
110:1 was the basis for the theologoumenon that the messiah sits at 
the right hand of the Father; Ps 68:19 hes at the basis of the con- 
ception that the messiah will give the gifts of the Spirit from this 
exalted position.” Understanding of Jesus was shaped by both pre- 
viously established messianic interpretations and the modification of 
those interpretations caused by the life of Jesus.’ 

The next stage of testimoma use occurred in the “passion apolo- 
getic”: Christians defended the claim that Jesus was the messiah 
against the objection that God would not allow his messiah to suffer 
and die.'*? A central answer to this objection was the claim that 
Jesus fulfilled the mission of the Servant, especially as described in 
Isa 52:13-53:12.'° Concurrently with its use as an apologetic text, 
this Isaian passage helped develop the positive doctrine of Christ’s 
death as atonement for sin.'*! In Rom 4:25, for example, Paul can 
allude to this section with nape60n Sià tà napantmyate Nov; this 
conception of Christ’s atonement underlies all of Romans 5.'* Echoing 
Dodd, Lindars stressed the importance of the pattern of Psalm 22: it 
tells the story of God’s righteous one who suffers but is vindicated in 
the end." While Lindars’s emphasis on the centrality of Isaiah 53 
is open to question,'** his sketch of a Christian “passion apologetic” 


84 n. 2). He offered Peter’s use of Psalms 16 and 110 in Acts 2:22-36 as an exam- 
ple of this type of argument (pp. 40-45). Lindars is correct that a common inter- 
pretive ground is assumed, but to call it “messianic” begs the question, The common 
ground need only be an agreement that the texts represent God’s vindication of an 
individual. 

37 Ibid., 45-59. 

88 Ibid., 186-87. For example, Psalm 22 first attracted Christian attention not 
because it was messianic but because it corresponded to the details of Jesus’ suffering: 
“it was these astonishingly accurate details which first drew attention to the psalm, 
which was then declared to be messianic because it is fulfilled in Jesus, who is 
acclaimed as the Messiah on other grounds” (ibid., 34, emphasis original). Lindars fur- 
ther argued that once the messianic designation is made, the psalm can be used to 
fill out some details of Jesus’ passion (ibid., 91). 

139 Lindars, Apologetic, 75--137. 

40 Ibid., 79. Lindars admitted that there were few explicit quotations of this pas- 
sage in the NT, but nevertheless found it “deeply embedded in the earliest thought 
of the church.” 

41 See ibid., 134-37, for a summary of this position. 

12 Ibid., 82. 

143 Tbid., 90. Lindars also discusses Psalms 31, 34, 41, 69, and 109 as testimonia 
employed in the passion apologetic. 

i For an argument against the broad influence of Isaiah 53, see Morna Dorothy 
Hooker, Jesus and the Servant: The Influence of the Servant Concept of Deutero-Isaiah in the 
New Testament (London: SPCK, 1959). 
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backed by references to scriptural patterns of suffering and vindica- 
tion remains convincing. 

Lindars held that Christians first recognized Jesus as the messiah 
at his resurrection; only at a later stage were messianic themes “read 
back” into Jesus’ life. Jesus’ baptism (interpreted through Ps 2:7 and 
Isa 42:1), for example, is understood as a messianic designation." 
Once Christians admitted that Jesus was recognizable as the mes- 
siah during his lifetime, however, they would have to explain why 
so many did not in fact recognize him as such. Lindars argued that 
the explanation was found in the classic “hardening” text, Isa 6:9-13. 
This passage was applied to those who could not understand Jesus’ 
parables (Mark 4:12 par.) and to unbelieving Jews as a justification 
for preaching to the gentiles (e.g., Rom 11:7, 25; 2 Cor 3:14). 

Lindars claimed that apologetical stages could be found even within 
a single quotation. His analysis of the adaptation of Isa 42:1—4 (quoted 
in Matt 12:18-21) uncovered four “stages” in the application of this 
passage: (1) The passage was originally applied to the resurrection 
of Jesus: the opening words, “Behold my servant,” were understood 
as the revelation of Jesus as messiah at this event. (2) The conflation 
of Isa 42:1 with Ps 2:7 in Matt 12:18 shows that the moment of 
messianic revelation had now been connected with Jesus’ baptism 
(cf. Matt 3:17 with its use of Ps 2:7). (3) As an explanation for the 
failure to recognize Jesus as messiah during his public teaching, the 
quotation of Isa 42:2 in Matt 12:19 emphasizes (through vocabulary 
changes) the quietness of Jesus’ ministry and de-emphasizes (through 
omissions and vocabulary substitutions) his role as bringer of judg- 
ment. (4) An exact LXX quotation of Isa 42:4b in Matt 12:21 shows 
a concern to defend the mission to the gentiles." This analysis 
exemplifies key principles of Lindars’s approach: he spoke not only 
of different applications of this text, but of “traces of four successive 
phases of application.”! These stages of exegetical shaping all took 
place before Matthew took over this Isaiah passage.'*? Lindars, obvi- 


8 Tbid., 139-52. 
6 Ibid., 159-67. 
47 Ibid., 144-51. 
“8 Ibid., 151. 


1 This is in contrast to Krister Stendahl’s conclusion (in his School of Saint Matthew) 


that the Gospel’s reworked quotations reflect the activity of the Matthean school. 
Though he reaches opposite conclusions regarding the provenance of the quota- 
tions, Lindars frequently refers to Stendahl in his book. 
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ously influenced by the recent publication of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
(especially the Habakkuk commentary), referred to this shaping as 
“pesher’ quotations. 

Lindars was also confident of recovering the original form of these 
apologetical quotations. In discussing the use of Zech 12:10 and Dan 
7:13 in Matt 24:30, Rev 1:7, and John 19:37, he offered a recon- 
struction of the original, non-LXX form from which all were drawn: 


Kai dyovtar giç Sv é€exévtoav 
Kai Kdyovtar én’ adtOV MYO ai oval THs yig.” 


Lindars ascribed the close agreements between the three citations 
(which all deviate from the LXX) to a “living apologetic tradition, 
oral rather than written,” in which the regular use of the text helped 
to preserve its identity.’ 

Lindars’s fluid model of “stages” is both the strength and the weak- 
ness of his approach. It offers the important insight that the use of 
scriptural éestmonia was not fixed to a certain purpose: texts regu- 
larly underwent a “shift in application.” At the same time, Lindars’s 
model is often highly speculative, bordering on the arbitrary. His 
thesis, for example, that texts applied to Jesus’ resurrection are the 
most primitive is put forth with little supporting evidence. Further, 
while Lindars cautioned that his developmental model should be 
taken not as a strictly chronological but rather as a “logical” sequence,'” 
it is unclear how he distinguishes between the two. His model of 
linear development is attractive, but in the end is too simple to 
account for the complexities of early Christian exegetical practices. 

There is a tension in Lindars between his reliance on Dodd’s 
model of an oral testimonia tradition and his own detailed analysis of 
what he calls the “pesher quotations.” The examples cited above are 
best explained as the result of extensive written exegetical activity 
and written transmission of exegetical traditions.!°? While some scrip- 
tural traditions were probably oral (e.g., the narrative model of the 
righteous one who is vindicated), Lindars must strain to fit more 


150 Lindars, Apologetic, 124. 

1! Ibid., 127. In only one case did Lindars accept the necessity of a written tes- 
timonium: a tradition used by both Rom 9:33 and 1 Pet 2:6 (pp. 179-80 n. 3). 

12 Ibid., 29, 116. 

153 For detailed arguments on these points, see sect. 4.3.2c on Matt 12:18-21 
and sect. 5.5 on Zech 12:10. 
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detailed exegetical traditions into Dodd’s model of Christian use of 
larger scriptural blocks.'** 

Finally, the specific focus of Lindars’s book on apologetic efforts 
can leave the impression that all early Christian doctrine arose from 
these apologetical concerns. For example, while he is surely correct 
to emphasize the constructive role of the passion apologetic in shap- 
ing early christology, his suggestion that the doctrine of the atonement 
arose as its positive counterpart undervalues other possible explana- 
tions (e.g., the implications of Jesus’ own teaching and healings) for 
the development of this doctrine. Lindars’s apologetic is better seen 
as one part of an extensive Christian exegetical activity which also 
served liturgical, catechetical, and more broadly didactic purposes.’ 

Lindars’s insistence on the variety of interpretations of a single tes- 
timonium was supported by David M. Hay’s work on Psalm 110, Glory 
at the Right Hand: Psalm 110 in Early Christianity. Hay neatly sum- 
marized the major uses to which Christians put Ps 110:1: 

(1) vindication or glorification of Jesus 

(la) glorification or empowerment of Christians 

(2) support for christological titles 

(3) subjection of powers to Jesus 

(4) intercession or priesthood of Jesus!’ 

Unlike Lindars, however, Hay concluded that no simple line of 
development can be traced in the psalm’s interpretation,'* and he 
occasionally argued for the use of written TCs in early Christianity 


(e.g., in Barn. 12:10-11 and Heb 1:13/1 Clement 36).!°° 





154 See the comments of H.F.D. Sparks, Review of Lindars, New Testament Apolo- 
getic, JTS 13 n.s. (1962) 400-401. Sparks concluded his review with a genuine, if 
backhanded, compliment to Lindars: “All of it is interesting. Much of it is really 
exciting—not to say fascinating in its ingenuity. And some of it may well be true” 
(p. 401). 

13 Ibid., 134-37. A few years after the publication of New Testament Apologetic, 
Lindars revised his view in “Second Thoughts IV. Books of Testimonies,” Exp7Tim 
75 (1964) 173-75. Influenced by Pierre Prigent’s work on Barnabas, Lindars allowed 
for a more complex range of pre-NT testimonia: not only oral traditions, but also 
thematic TCs, text-and-commentary collections, and “little gospels” with texts cor- 
related to kerygmatic statements. Some of these documents may have had a fairly 
wide circulation; others may have been purely local. Lindars concludes, “The ques- 
tion of testimony books is by no means closed” (p. 175). 

'86 SBLMS 18; Nashville/New York: Abingdon, 1973. 

15 Hay, Right Hand, 45. Hay included a wealth of NT and early Christian ref- 
erences for these positions. 

8 Ibid., 156. 

15 Ibid., 38-39. 
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1.14 Testimonia Collections and Other Intermediate 
Sources of Quotations 


An important aspect of Hay’s study on Psalm 110 is his discussion 
of “intermediary” scriptural sources. He argued that Christian ref- 
erences to Jesus’ sitting at God’s right hand may not indicate direct 
use of Ps 110:1, but simply use of a hymn or confession which incor- 
porated the verse. While Hay offered such considerations as “rhyth- 
mic” prose and “settings indicative of creed-like origin” to distinguish 
creeds or hymns from TCs,’ these criteria cannot be used to make 
absolute distinctions between the genres. A catena of texts may well 
have been arranged into a hymnic composition and at the same time 
functioned as a TC.'®! 

Similarly, Edward Gordon Selwyn’s classic commentary on | Peter 
argued that a hymn rather than a testimoma collection is the source 
for the “stone” citations found in Rom 9:33 and 1 Pet 2:6-8. Selwyn 
noted that (1) hymns were used as a medium of teaching/catechesis 
(cf. Col 3:16) and (2) some deviations from the LXX may simply be 
due to the exigencies of placing citations in a rhythmical structure.'® 
In individual cases, then, the distinction between a hymn and a TC 
may be impossible to draw. 


1.15 Philip Carrington and E.G. Selwyn: Catechetical 
Patterns in the New Testament 


Philip Carrington sketched out a catechetical pattern which he claimed 
to find in sections of 1 Thessalonians; Romans; Galatians; 1 Peter; 
James; Ephesians; and Colossians.’ For Carrington, this pattern 
reflected catechesis given in a baptismal life-setting. Using rabbinic 
models, he argued that these Christian traditions were passed down 
orally.'** The common catechesis was based on the image of the 
new Christian church as community of holiness (derived from Leviticus 


160 Ibid., 39-43; tabular summary on p. 42. 

16! See ibid., 39 for the argument that the testimonia in Heb 1:5-14 and 1 Clement 
36 were used in early church worship. 

162 Selwyn, The First Epistle of St. Peter: The Greek Text with Introduction, Notes and 
Essays (2d ed.; London: Macmillan, 1947) 273-77. 

163 Carrington, The Primitive Christian Catechism: A Study in the Epistles (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1940). 

16t See esp. 67-73. 
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17-20), and included a parenetic section which contained the fol- 
lowing exhortations: (1) Put off (axoti®nyt) all evil; (2) submit your- 
selves (dnot&cow) to the elders (or to God); (3) watch (ypnyopéw) and 
pray; (4) resist the devil (v@toty1). 

E.G. Selwyn followed a similar procedure in arguing for common 
catechetical and parenetic patterns underlying the epistles and other 
NT passages.'® Selwyn preferred an expanded classification system 
(referred to by Carrington) which included (1) New Creation/New 
Birth, and (2) the Worship of God in addition to the four categories 
noted above. 

Although neither work treats the subject of testimonia as such, the 
studies of Carrington and Selwyn have implications for any testimo- 
ma hypothesis. If the common catechesis is based on certain OT 
passages such as Leviticus 17-20; this necessarily implies a prior stage 
in which these passages were selected and adapted to the catechet- 
ical context.’® While the attempt to uncover a specifically baptismal 
catechesis has been judged unsuccessful,'®’ the solid conclusion that 
independent NT writers shared a parenetic tradition ultimately based 


on selected scriptures is clearly relevant in assessing the case for 
early TCs. 


1.16 Testimonia and Jewish Exegetical Techniques 


1.16.1 Testimonia and Midrash 


N.J. Hommes had argued (against Harris) that Christian collections 
of scripture were not reflections of a single book, but rather repre- 
sented individual Christian writers’ use of Jewish exegetical techniques 
in which texts were collected to interpret one another. Subsequent 
scholars agree that Christians used these “midrashic” techniques, but 
they are divided as to the implications of this fact for testimonia 
hypotheses. ‘8 


16 Selwyn, Peter, 365-466. 

1 Robert Hodgson discusses NT patterns of parenesis which are based on scrip- 
tural collections; see sect. 1.18 below. 

16 See Paul J. Achtemeier, A Commentary on First Peter (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1996) 60-61. 

8 Two major survey articles from the early 1970s discuss the testimonia thesis 
within the larger framework of Jewish exegetical practices: Merrill P. Miller, “Targum, 
Midrash and the Use of the Old Testament in the New Testament,” 787 2 (1971) 
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Joseph Bonsirven held that Paul’s use of “rabbinic” techniques 
ruled out his use of TCs. He argued that Paul, trained in memo- 
rizing, meditating upon, and repeating scripture, would simply have 
no need of a written collection of texts.’ Although Bonsirven’s study 
was pioneering in its systematic effort to understand Paul’s scriptural 
interpretation within a Jewish framework, his pre-Dead Sea Scrolls 
understanding of first-century Jewish exegesis seriously undervalues 
the role of written traditions. 

C.F. Burney, in contrast, combined an emphasis on Jewish exe- 
gesis with a testimonia thesis. Referring to Acts 6:7, Burney argued 
that recently converted Jewish priests may have used their training 
to compose collections of OT éestimonia “with the object of meeting 
Rabbinic Judaism on its own ground.”!”? Paul, Burney contends, 
drew from such a collection at 1 Cor 15:45. His introduction, o}ta¢ 
Kal yéypantat, is meant to refer both to the quoted scripture "Eyéveto 
ó mp@tos &vOpanos 'Aðày cic woxtv Caoav (Gen 2:4), and the author- 
itative deduction that accompanied it in the testimonia source: 0 éoya- 
tog "Add eiç nvedua Cmonorodv.!” 

The attempt to define the term “midrash” itself has resulted in a 
fruitful scholarly debate. Renée Bloch’s well-known definition pro- 
posed that midrash is characterized by (1) scripture as its point of 
departure; (2) a homiletical style; (3) attention to the details of text; 
(4) an adaptation of scripture to present concerns; and (5) both hag- 
gadic and halakhic purposes.'”? Addison G. Wright’s definition also 
emphasized the scriptural text as starting point: a text is midrashic 
if it focuses on understanding a biblical passage (cited explicitly or 


29-82, and D. Moody Smith, “The Use of the Old Testament in the New,” in 
James M. Efird, ed., The Use of the Old Testament in the New and Other Essays: Studies 
in Honor of William Franklin Stinespring (Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 1972) 
3-65, esp. 25-35 on testimonia. 

16 Bonsirven, Exégése Rabbinique et Exégése Paulinienne (Bibliothèque de la Théologie 
Historique; Paris: Beauchesne, 1939) 292, 337. Bonsirven also noted that LXX- 
deviant citations in Paul were possibly due to different LXX recensions or impre- 
cise citations. 

© Burney, The Aramaic Origin of the Fourth Gospel (Oxford: Clarendon, 1922) 46. 

V Ibid., 45-46. W.D. Davies, while accepting the probable existence of TCs in 
Paul’s time, argued that Genesis 1-2 is not part of the “well-defined blocks of 
Scripture” from which testimonia were drawn (Paul and Rabbinic Judaism: Some Rabbinic 
Aspects in Pauline Theology [2d ed.; London: SPCK, 1955] 44). 

2 Bloch, “Midrash,” DBSup 5/29: 1263-80; repr. in William Scott Green, ed., 
Approaches to Early Judaism: Theory and Practice (BJS 1; Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 
1978) 29-50, esp. 31-34. f 
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implicitly); it is not midrashic if it merely cites a scriptural passage 
in support of another purpose." While Wright’s definition is prob- 
ably too strict,'* it implies a working distinction between midrash 
and testimonia which I will employ: midrash takes scripture as its start- 
ing point and seeks to draw out further meaning; a testimonium takes 
an extra-biblical subject as its starting point and refers to scripture 
as a witness to this subject, by this process also drawing out further 
meaning from the scripture.'” 

E. Earle Ellis worked from a similar distinction between midrash 
and testimonium. A midrash begins from scripture and argues exeget- 
ically to a certain conclusion (Ellis uses the schematic Scripture > 
Current Event). The direct application of a scripture to a certain 
conclusion, without exegetical argument, is a testimonium (the schematic 
is Current Event > Scripture). Ellis argues that the use of a testimo- 
nium often points to prior midrashic activity which established a cer- 


13 Wright, The Literary Genre Midrash (Staten Island, NY: Alba, 1967) 144. Wright 
contends that John 6 is midrashic, while Chronicles and Josephus’s Jewish Antiquities, 
though they re-work biblical material, are not midrashic since they are not meant 
to be read in the context of the cited scripture. Cf. Gary G. Porton’s proposal: 
“Midrash is a type of literature, oral or written, which has its starting point in a 
fixed canonical text, considered the revealed word of God by the midrashist and 
his audience, and in which this original verse is explicitly cited or clearly alluded 
to” (“Midrash: Palestinian Jews and the Hebrew Bible in the Greco-Roman Period,” 
ANRW 2.19.2. 112). 

14 See Miller, “Targum,” 44. Miller argues that a focus on understanding scrip- 
ture cannot be neatly separated from the concern to interpret present events. In a 
Christian context, for example, scripture witnesses to and interprets Christ, even as 
Christ and the events of his life unveil the deeper meaning of scripture. Cf. also 
Jacob Neusner (Midrash in Context: Exegesis in Formative Judaism [The Foundations of 
Judaism: Method, Teleology, Doctrine, Part One: Method; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1983} 82-83) who offers a taxonomy of four categories in rabbinic midrashic col- 
lections: (1) close exegesis of the words or phrases of a passage; (2) amplification of 
a larger scriptural unit; (3) focus on a theme, for reflection on which the cited scrip- 
tural passage is but a pretext; (4) collection of passages around a given theme (“top- 
ical anthologies”). The rabbis, then, employed both midrashic and testimonia techniques 
(as I define them in this section) in their midrash collections. 

15 “Midrashic” literature is related to the targums; there is no hard and fast dis- 
tinction between a midrashic interpretation and a freer or more periphrastic tar- 
gum (see E. Earle Ellis, “Midrash, Targum and New Testament Quotations” in 
E. Earle Ellis and Max Wilcox, eds., Neotestamentica et Semitica: Studies in Honour of 
Matthew Black (Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1969] 63-65; repr. in Ellis, Prophecy and 
Hermeneutic in Early Christianity [Grand Rapids: Baker, 1993] 188-97; orig. pub., 
WUNT 18; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1978}). I understand the pesher interpretation 
of Qumran, with its explicit starting point in the biblical text, as a type of midrash. 
On this latter point, see Ellis, “Midrash,” 62-63. Here Ellis suggests that pesher be 
understood as “haggadic, i.e., non-legal midrash,” and points out that the terms 
“midrash” and pesher are identified in 4QFlor 1.14 [4QEschatological Midrash]. 
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tain interpretation of that passage.’ Ellis here raised the “chicken 
and the egg” dilemma of testimonia study: are TCs prior to or the 
result of midrashic compilations?!” 

In another study, Ellis compared Paul’s use of Hab 2:4 in Gal 
3:11 and in Rom 1:17 to illustrate the two uses of scripture. In 
Galatians, Paul’s focus is on interpreting the Habakkuk passage in 
the wider context of his midrash on Gen 15:6 (Gal 3:6-9): the story 
of the faith of Abraham illuminates the meaning of the prophet. In 
Rom 1:17, however, Hab 2:4 is used as a testimonium, i.e., its rele- 
vance to the current topic is simply asserted, not exegetically estab- 
lished. This shows that Rom 1:17 “presupposes the midrash of 
Galatians 3 or something like it.” Ellis’s point is important: a tes- 
timonium, in order to function as a forensic proof-text, cannot itself 
stand in need of proof.” 

Jan Willem Doeve also argues for the priority of midrashic com- 
pilations over testimonia collections in Christian literature.'®’ Doeve 
emphasized Christian use of the Jewish technique gezerah shevah—the 
practice of bringing scriptural texts together through links of vocab- 
ulary or theme for the purpose of mutual interpretation. Since this 
practice presupposes an understanding of scripture as an organic 
whole, Doeve rejected the possibility of early Christian or Jewish 
TCs of diverse passages: “Words lifted from their Scriptural context 
can never be a testimonium to the Jewish mind.” Extant testimonia col- 
lections from the patristic era presuppose a non-Jewish audience unfa- 
miliar with midrashic techniques.'*! Doeve’s argument is not cogent, 


ve Ellis, “Midrashic Features in the Speeches of Acts,” in Albert Descamps and 
André de Halleux, eds., Mélanges Bibliques en hommage au R.P. Béda Rigaux (Gembloux: 
Duculot, 1970) 308-309; repr. in Ellis, Prophecy, 198—208. 

177 Dodd’s conclusion was of course unambiguous: “The composition of ‘testi- 
mony-books’ was the result, not the presupposition, of the work of early Christian 
biblical scholars” (Scriptures, 126). 

"8 Ellis, “Midrash,” 65-66. Ellis gives as a further example 2 Samuel 7, read 
midrashically in Acts 13:16-41 and used as a testimonium in 2 Cor 6:18 and Heb 
1:5 (pp. 66-68). See also Ellis, “Speeches,” 310-12. 

19 Cf. Dodd’s observations on this distinctions: in Hebrews 3-4, the author must 
argue for the applicability of Ps 95:11 to contemporary concerns, while Heb 2:12 
simply assumes the applicability of Ps 21:23 to the point that Jesus is not ashamed 
to call believers brothers and sisters. Similarly, Paul argues that Deut 30:12-13 is 
applicable to his gospel message (Rom 10:6-10); he assumes that passages from Isaiah 
8 and 27 (Rom 9:33) can be applied to the Christ events (Scriptures, 22-23). 

89 Doeve, Jewish Hermeneutics. 

181 Ibid., 115-16. Cf. Miller (“Targum,” 55), who likewise considers midrash col- 
lections to be earlier than Christian TCs. 
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however, for the same process involved in the “midrashic” gezerah 
shevah is evident in TCs: lifting a passage out of its scriptural con- 
text and creating a new context of combined scriptures, whether in 
a testimonia list or a midrashic composition. 

Use of a scripture as a forensic éestemonium—without exegetical 
argument——presupposes that an intended audience will accept the 
cited passage as authoritatwe. The author assumes either that the cited 
passage self-evidently is relevant to the point to be proved or that 
the reader knows an authoritative interpretation of it which makes 
it relevant to the proof at hand. 


1.16.2 Testimonia and Jewish Homiletical Forms 


A variant of the above ¢estimonia/midrash discussion centers on the 
distinction between TCs and midrashic homilies. J.W. Bowker iso- 
lated two homiletical forms in the speeches of Acts: the “proem” 
and the yelammedenu.'” These forms are related to the synagogue lec- 
tionary readings: the seder (the central reading from the Torah) and 
the haftarah (secondary readings from the Prophets). The “proem” 
homily form begins with a scriptural text, which is interpreted with 
a string of texts related to the Aaftarah and leading towards the seder. 
The related yelammedenu form begins with a question which is then 
answered with a string of texts that lead to the seder of the day.'™ 
Bowker concluded that various speeches in Acts have elements of 
these homily forms. Paul’s speech in Acts 13:17-41, for example, was 
originally a homily in which the seder was Deut 4:25-46, a haftarah 
2 Sam 7:6-16, and a proem text 1 Sam 13:14; the whole composition 
shows indications of an Aramaic original. The major difficulties with 
Bowker’s study are that our evidence for these rabbinic forms is late,'** 


182 Bowker, “Speeches in Acts: A Study in Proem and Yelammedenu Form,” 
NTS 14 (1967-68) 96-111. 

'8 Tbid., 99-101. The classic work seeking to relate the Palestinian lectionary 
cycle to extant homiletic midrashim is Jacob Mann’s The Bible as Read and Preached 
in the Old Synagogue: A Study in the Cycles of the Readings from the Torah and Prophets, and 
in the Structure of the Midrashic Homilies (2 vols.; Cincinnati, 1940; New York, 1966; 
repr. Library of Biblical Studies; New York: KTAV, 1971). 

'8 See Charles Perrot, “The Reading of the Bible in the Ancient Synagogue,” 
in Martin Jan Mulder, ed., Mikra: Text, Translation, Reading and Interpretation of the 
Hebrew Bible in Ancient Judaism and Early Christianity (CRINT 2/1; Assen/Maastricht: 
Van Gorcum; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988) 158. Perrot notes that the extant yelamme- 
denu sermons are “hardly earlier than the fifth century ce” Yet if the fixed liturgi- 
cal reading patterns of the Talmudic period cannot be read back into the pre-70 
cE period, nevertheless “beyond the gaps in history, there are continuities to be 
found (p. 157),” 
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that lectionary readings differed from region to region,'® and that 
as the sermons made only indirect allusions to the seder and haftarah 
readings, isolating the exact references is difficult. 

If the above difficulties make a precise fixing of lectionary read- 
ings with extant texts a dubious task, nevertheless certain fixed com- 
mentary patterns in the literature may suggest an original life-setting 
of liturgical readings and explication. Peder Borgen’s study of a 
homuletical form in John 6 is especially valuable since he does not 
rely on rabbinic evidence but is able to show parallel structures in 
the contemporary Philo.'*© Recently, a Lawrence Wills’s study iso- 
lated a “word of exhortation” sermon form in the NT and other 
early Christian and contemporary Jewish literature.'*’ Yet even granted 
that a homiletical form is present already in the NT, this does not 
solve the testimonia issue: were texts (e.g. in Acts 13) brought together 
because of a fixed lectionary schedule, the homilist’s (or a later edi- 
tor’s) own interest, or did a previous scriptural tradition (oral or writ- 
ten) dictate the selection? Does a homilist establish the significance 
of a base text by exegetical argument or does he take over an already 
established testimonium? 


1.16.3 Testimonia and the Dead Sea Scrolls 


In my discussion of Barnabas Lindars above, I noted the influence 
of the pesher commentary on Habakkuk as a model for his under- 
standing of early Christian exegesis. Krister Stendahl, in his classic 
study The School of Saint Matthew and its Use of the Old Testament (1954), 
also used the Habakkuk commentary as a model for his analysis of 
Matthew’s “fulfillment” quotations. Rejecting the claims of a long 
line of scholars who argued that these quotations represent a TC 
taken over by the evangelist, Stendahl understood them as an inte- 
gral part of the Gospel, produced by the Matthean “school.”!%° 
The school used the exegetical techniques evident at Qumran: 


'86 Borgen, Bread from Heaven: An Exegetical Study of the Concept of Manna in the Gospel 
of John and the Writings of Philo (NovTSup 10; Leiden: Brill, 1965). 

187 Wills, “The Form of the Sermon in Hellenistic Judaism and Early Christianity,” 
HTR 77 (1984) 277-99. Wills also uses Paul’s speech in Acts 13 as an example of 
this form. 

188 The LXX-deviant character and striking introduction formulas in these Matthean 
quotations had already attracted the attention of Credner, Gregory, Burkitt and 
Harris. 


189 Stendahl, School, 31. 
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deliberate alteration of the scriptural text and the selection of vari- 
ant readings congenial to their own interpretations.'*° For example, 
Stendahl maintained that the quotation of Isa 42:1-4 (Matt 12:18-21) 
shows knowledge of traditions reflected in the MT, LXX, Theodotion, 
targums, and the OT Peshitta. The school carefully chose these vari- 
ants and blended them into a theological whole.'®! This sort of de- 
tailed analysis of the quotations and the comparison of them with 
various scriptural traditions is the strength and lasting value of Sten- 
dahl’s work. His attempts to show that the quotations are products 
of the Matthean school and thus fit smoothly into their current con- 
text in the Gospel are less convincing. 

Stendahl portrays the “school” as an alternative to testimonia hypothe- 
ses.’ Again, however, the two options are not mutually exclusive. 
The real question is why certain texts were chosen by a “school” 
or by any other early Christian—has a tradition already privileged 
certain texts or established a Christian interpretation for these texts? 
Stendahl in fact admits that this is the case: OT citations in Matt 
3:3 and 11:10 (inked with John the Baptist), 24:30, and 26:31 prob- 
ably had an independent existence as Christian testimonia before their 
incorporation into Matthew.!% 

Norman Perrin, adopting the “stage” development model of Lindars, 
also focused on the development of Christian pesher traditions.'** He 
argues that the conflation of Ps 110:1 and Dan 7:13 (read with Zech 
12:10) in Mark 14:62 is the result of the merging of two Christian 
pesher traditions which utilized Jewish “messianic” interpretations of 
Dan 7:13. Mark 14:62 is a result of the “historicization” of these 
traditions, i.e., placing later formulations on the lips of the Jesus. 


1% See ibid., 183-202. 

9! Thid., 107-15, 127. Robert Horton Gundry, in his own detailed study, also 
concludes that the quotations in Matthew (both “fulfillment” and other non-Markan 
quotations) show a knowledge of a variety of scriptural traditions, but held that this 
knowledge goes back not to a Matthean school but to the apostle Matthew him- 
self (The Use of the Old Testament in St. Maithew’s Gospel with Special Reference to the 
Messianic Hope [NovTSup 18; Leiden: Brill, 1967]). 

192 See Stendahl, School, 216-17, for the argument that use of midrashic and 
homiletical techniques are a better explanation for composite quotations than a tes- 
timonia hypothesis. 

193 Ibid., 47-51, 83, 212-14. 

1% Perrin, “Mark XIV. 62: The End Product of a Christian Pesher Tradition?” 
NTS (1965-66) 150-55. See also his Rediscovering the Teachings of Jesus (New York/ 
Evanston: Harper & Row; London: SCM, 1967) 172-85, which presupposes the exe- 
getical results of the earlier article. 
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As was the case with Lindars, Perrin’s recovery of the stages of 
the fesher remain speculative. His use of late midrashic collections as 
evidence for pre-Christian Jewish messianic readings is unacceptable 
(though his use of Enoch traditions is on firmer ground). His posi- 
tion on the “historicization” of the pesher rules out the possibility that 
these traditions began in the teachings of Jesus—an unnecessarily 
skeptical exclusion. At the same time, Perrin is right to bring out 
the close connections between established Jewish traditions, Christian 
exegetical activity in combining testimonia, and the influence of this 
activity on christology. 

Similarly, Matthew Black sees a midrashic tradition of combining 
texts as the background to various christological titles.” The Xpiotóg 
title is based on “messianic” texts: Amos 9:11, 2 Sam 7:11-14, and 
Ps 2:7;' the Son of Man christology (both Synoptic and Johannine) 
results from traditions combining Dan 7:13, Isa 52:13, Ps 118:22, 
and Hos 6:2; the «dptog christology has an important source in a 
midrash on / Enoch 1:9 (cf. Jude 14). Black is keen to show that 
many of these exegetical traditions go back to pre-Christian times 
(he often proposes an Aramaic background to the texts). While 
Black used the term ¢estimonia in his studies, it is unclear whether he 
refers to written collections or oral traditions. 

The 1956 publication of 4QTestimonia renewed interest in writ- 
ten testimonia hypotheses.'® In its initial publication, John M. Allegro 
explicitly invoked the classic thesis: “There can be little doubt that 
we have in this document a group of testimonia of the type long ago 
proposed by Burkitt, Rendel Harris, and others to have existed in 
the early Church.”’” Joseph A. Fitzmyer’s influential 1957 article, 
“‘4QTestimonia’ and the New Testament,” provided additional im- 
petus for reconsideration of use of TCs in the NT in the light of 
4QTestimonia, 4QFlorilegium, and Papyrus Rylands Greek 460.2% 


' Black, “The Christological Use of the Old Testament in the New Testament,” 
NTS 18 (1971-72) 1-14. 

1% Ibid., 1-4. 

19 See also Black’s study of the Semitic background to the Psalm 110 and Daniel 
7 testimonia, “Né&oar éGovcia adtm dxotayjoovtat (Ps 110:1; Dan 7:13; 1 Cor 
15:24-27; Eph 1:20-21; 1 Pet 3:22),” in M.D. Hooker and S.G. Wilson, eds., Paul 
and Pailinism: Essays in Honour of C.K. Barrett (London: SPCK, 1982) 74-82. 

198 The document cites a string of scriptural texts without intervening comment. 
For details, see below, sect. 2.7.5. 

19 Allegro, “Further Messianic References in Qumran Literature,” JBL 75 (1956) 186. 

200 Fitzmyer, “4QTestimonia.” Fitzmyer stressed the similarity of the NT composite 
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1.17 Patristic Studies: Barnabas, Justin, and Testimonia Collections 


1.17.1 Pierre Prigent and Barnabas 


Pierre Prigent’s 1961 work on Barnabas, Les Testimonia dans le chris- 
tianisme primitif: Lépitre de Barnabé I-XVI et ses sources, sparked a renewed 
discussion of patristic TCs that has continued until the present day. 
Prigent’s central goal was to define more closely the phenomenon 
of testimonia; he chose Barnabas, with its numerous scriptural quotations, 
as a test case.“ Prigent rightly began by addressing the lack of schol- 
arly agreement on the precise form of the testimonia: Hatch referred 
to manuals, Vollmer to small collections; others to exegetical traditions 
linked to certain texts.” Though nowhere offering his own formal 
definition, Prigent works with the model represented by Cyprian’s 
To Quirinus: proof-texts grouped around a word or theme, unac- 
companied by exegetical remarks. He recognizes that the quotations 
often deviate from texts represented by the MT or LXX.” He uses 
standard scholarly criteria for detecting festimonia: composite quota- 
tions, false attributions, LXX-deviant readings, same series of quo- 
tations in independent authors, and a series of quotations used by 
an author for a purpose clearly different from the original purpose 
of that series.”** 

Prigent differentiated between Barnabas’s use of testimonia sources 
(which he divided into “messianic” and “anti-cultic”) and its use of 
“midrashic” sources.” The “anti-cultic” source (found, e.g., in Bar. 
3:1-5) is a single document, whose chapters systematically treat such 
Jewish rituals as fasting and sabbath observance. Prigent argued that 
this festimonia source had a particular theology: a spiritualizing inter- 
pretation of the OT which denied that the Jewish cult ever had 
legitimacy. The “messianic” testimonta are divided into “christological” 
(e.g., Barn. 6:1, 2-4) and “universal” (e.g., Barn. 12:10-11) categories; 


quotations and these three documents. On 4QFlorilegium, see sect. 2.7.7a below; 
on P. Ryl. Gk. 460, see sect. 3.6.1 below. 

201 Prigent, Testimonia, 28. 

222 Ibid., 16-28. 

23 Thid., 82, 204 n. 4. 

21 Ibid., 28. Prigent refers to this last criterion as his own contribution, yet 
Bousset and Ungern-Sternberg had already used it in their own studies of Justin. 

25 While these are Prigent’s main categories, he also attributes some quotations 
to other sources: “Jewish apocalyptic” traditions (pp. 70, 219); a Syrian Christian 
tradition (p. 70); a source influenced by the “two-ways” tradition (p. 157); a Christian 
apocalypse (p. 158); and “targumic paraphrases” (p. 66). 
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Prigent is less clear on the exact form of these testimonia. The midrashic 
source (e.g., in Barnabas 7—8) is typological, less anti-Jewish, shows 
an interest in the Christian sacraments, and was apparently developed 
for internal Christian use in a catechetical or liturgical setting.” 

In a lengthy excursus, Prigent attempted to show that the mes- 
sianic testimonia are part of the wider Christian use of testimonia in 
the first two centuries.” These texts were originally collected to 
recount the passion through prophecy and to present summaries of 
the Christian faith. Prigent follows earlier testimonia scholars in propos- 
ing that these putative collections were considered authoritative: they 
were derived from the apostles and formed the basis for later con- 
fessions of faith.? Similar uses of “messianic” testimonia are found in 
Irenaeus (ancient formulas of faith and lists of OT prophecies applied 
to the life of Jesus)? and indeed already in the NT.*!° 

Prigent’s work has been rightly criticized for lack of clarity in his 
definition of żestimonia.”!! The form of his putative messianic testimo- 
nia is especially vague. More importantly, Prigent does not explicitly 
include the function of the testimonia in his definition, a distinction 
which would help to distinguish it more clearly from “midrash.” 

Prigent’s definition mixes formal and content categories. While the 
terms testimonia and midrash involve formal distinctions, “anti-cultic” 
and “messianic” refer only to content.” This confusion is apparent 
in Prigent’s attribution of an anti-Jewish theology to his proposed 
testimonia source. This attribution led Prigent to classify the strongly 
anti-Jewish retelling of Moses breaking the tablets (Barn. 4:7—8; 14:1-3) 
as part of his testimonia source, notwithstanding its clearly midrashic 
character.’ 





206 Ibid., 218. 

2 Ibid., 183-216. 

28 Ibid., 218. 

Ibid., 183-90. Here Prigent employs the criterion of common texts in a 
sequence. 

210 Ibid., 204-7. Prigent refers to the passion predictions in Mark 9:31, 10:33 
par., which he argues are based on small literary units announcing the passion, 
death, and resurrection of Christ through prophecy. 

211 See H. Stegemann, Review of Prigent, Testimonia, ZKG 73 (1962) 144; Jean- 
Paul Audct, “L’hypothése des Testimonia: Remarques autour d’un livre récent,” 
RB 70 (1963) 400. 

212 See Stegemann, Review, 144, 147. Stegemann rightly holds that one cannot 
establish a source simply on grounds of content. 

213 See also the critique in James Carleton Paget, The Epistle of Barnabas: Outlook 
and Background (WUNT 2/64; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1994) 175. 
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Jean-Paul Audet and H. Stegemann offer important challenges to 
the criteria used to establish use of written TCs. Stegemann attacked the 
criteria on two fronts: (1) with many other scholars, he held that the 
phenomena of composite texts and common sequences may simply 
point to use of common scriptural tradition, and (2) if the criteria 
do indeed indicate a written or oral collection, this does not neces- 
sarily imply that the collection functioned as testimonia. These col- 
lections may have been used in biblical commentaries, targumic or 
midrashic rewritings of scripture, or in liturgical or catechetical set- 
tings.?!* The key distinction is an informed judgment on the function 
of a scriptural collection. 

Audet notes that the literary independence of common witnesses— 
a key to most of the criteria for use of TCs—is difficult to estab- 
lish. Audet argued that the ancient world in general, and Christians 
in particular, placed little value on the careful citation of sources.?!° 
Audet’s warning is important, but it cuts both ways: if an author 
does not bother to acknowledge that her scriptural quotations are 
taken from J Clement, for example, neither would that same author 
bother to acknowledge her use of a TC. 

Audet also offers an alternative explanation for the phenomenon 
of common LXX-deviant quotations in independent authors: these 
writers used a “popular transmission of the Greek OT.”?!® Skarsaune 
correctly points out, however, that the hypothesis of popular ver- 
sions of scripture that deviate strongly from the LXX and the MT 
(as Barnabas’s quotations so often do) is more speculative than the 
hypothesis of smaller scale TCs.’ 

Audet makes a further important distinction between the use of 
private and public scriptural ECs. The practice of making personal 
notes or memory aids in the ancient world must be distinguished 
from that of creating ECs designed for wider publication. Audet 
maintains that there is no evidence for Christian ECs of this latter 


214 Stegemann, Review, 152; Audet, “L’hypothése,” 394; see also Robert A. Kraft, 
Review of Prigent, Testimonia, JTS n.s. 13 (1962) 405. 

215 Ibid., 393-94. He notes that Barnabas itself was probably originally anony- 
mous. Audet (p. 393 n. 13) refers to Pliny the Elder, who prided himself on an 
honest acknowledgment of his sources, in contrast to most of his contemporaries 
(see Pliny, Natural History, preface, 21-22). 

216 Audet, “L’hypothése,” 395. 

217 Skarsaune, Prophecy, 22 n. 29. 
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type before Melito (ca. 170) and Cyprian (ca. 250).?'° It is anachro- 
nistic to use Cyprian’s extensive, written collection in Jo Quirinus as 
a model for the first Christian centuries.”'? Audet’s point has impli- 
cations for the issue of authority: even if use of a scriptural EC or 
TC is detected in a work, we cannot jump on this basis alone to 
conclusions concerning its authority for a wider community. 

Finally, Prigent’s work has been faulted for taking the problem of 
testimonia as its starting point. Audet suggests that this singular focus 
on the testimonia question excluded Prigent from seriously consider- 
ing other possibilities.” 

L.W. Barnard is another scholar who studied Bamabas with an 
eye towards the éestimonia question, using Dodd’s model of the com- 
mon use of wider scriptural contexts.”! Barnard employed an evo- 
lutionary schema in which oral traditions were built up gradually 
into more complex written collections. For example, his analysis of 
the “stone” testimonia posits that Jesus first applied Ps 118:22-23 to 
himself (Mark 12:10-11); additional texts from Isaiah were then 
added (witnessed in Romans 9 and | Peter 2); Luke may have added 
Dan 2:34, 44-45; and finally the author of Barnabas added three 
new texts when he quotes the testimonium in Barn. 6:2-4.°” After 
reviewing several other testimonia complexes in Barnabas, Barnard con- 
cluded that Barnabas’s testimonia are based on “a strong oral tradition 
and a variety of partial transcripts.”’?? Barnard’s fluid model of grad- 
ually evolving collections is important, although again his principle 
that the earliest collections were oral is not necessarily correct. 


218 Audet, “L’hypothése,” 403-5. 

219 Tbid., 401. 

220 Ibid., 386. Prigent went on to study the use of OT quotations in Justin: Justin 
et Ancien Testament: L’Argumentation scriptuaire du traité de Justin contre toutes les hérésies 
comme source principale du dialogue avec Tryphon et de la premiére apologie (Paris: Gabalda, 
1964). Against his own initial expectations, Prigent concluded that Justin did not 
depend directly on TCs in J Apology and Dialogue, but rather used his own earlier 
(no longer extant) work, the Syntagma Against all Heresies. Prigent declined to specu- 
late on whether this earlier work was itself based on TCs. 

221 Barnard, “The Use of Testimonies in the Early Church and in the Epistle of 
Barnabas,” in idem, Studies in the Apostolic Fathers and Their Background (New York: 
Schocken, 1966) 109-35. 

222 Thid., 115-22. 

23 Ibid., 133. Barnard argues that the quotation of Ps 51 (50):19 in Bam. 2:10, 
with its parallels in Irenaeus and others, derives from a written source (p. 128); in 
Barnabas 9 the epistle’s “more discursive” style indicates that its author is working 
with “traditional material” (p. 130). 
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Robert A. Kraft’s studies also support the conclusion that Barnabas 
makes use of small scale TCs.** His analysis of six quotations in 
Barnabas with major deviations from the LXX reveals a highly com- 
plex relationship between these quotations and their parallels in other 
Christian authors (esp. Justin, Irenaeus, Cyprian, Tertullian, and Ps.- 
Gregory). While one author will agree with Bamabas in quoting a 
particular non-LXX form, that same author will agree with the LXX 
over against Barnabas in other quotations.” Kraft envisioned “testi- 
mony note sheets”’’® which were later gathered together and revised 
into larger collections. The mixed record of agreement and variation 
in the extant witness of the testimonia literature would be due to the 
chance preservation or loss of these note sheets.””’ 


1.17.2 Jean Damiélou’s Testimonia Studies 


A good part of the work of the prolific French scholar and cardi- 
nal, Jean Daniélou, specifically addresses the patristic use of scrip- 
tural testimonia.” Daniélou saw himself continuing the tradition of 
previous testimonia scholars such as Harris, Dodd, Lindars, and the 
contemporary studies of Prigent. He accepted the criteria for detec- 
tion of written TCs articulated by earlier scholars, emphasizing espe- 
cially LX X-deviant readings (interpreted as deliberate, “Christianizing” 
alterations) and conflated citations.”? His own approach involved the 
study of the history of interpretation of a particular OT text, fol- 





4 See esp. Kraft, “Isaiah,” 350. 

23 Ibid., 348. Thus Irenaeus is the only other ante-Nicene witness to Barnabas’s 
peculiar reading of Isa 50:8-9 (p. 348), but he lacks a variation (ipétia [garments] 
read for ipata [healings]) in quoting Isa 58:8 which Bamabas and several other 
early authors read and interpreted in a Christian sense (pp. 342-43). 

226 He suggests 4QTestimonia as a possible example of a “note sheet” (ibid., 350). 

227 Thid., 349-50. See also Kraft’s critical notes, “Barnabas’ Isaiah Text and 
Melito’s Paschal Homily,” JBL 80 (1961) 371-73 and “A Note on the Oracle of 
Rebecca (Gen xxv.23),” JTS n.s. 13 (1962) 318-20, where he provides additional 
evidence (drawn from peculiar readings in Melito and Irenaeus paralleled in Barnabas) 
for testimonia circulating in various textual forms. 

228 Some of his most important essays on this topic are collected in Etudes d’exégése 
judéo-chrétienne (Les Testimonia) (Théologie Historique 5; Paris: Beauchesne, 1966). 

229 Daniélou refined the LXX-deviant criterion: sometimes we have proof that 
an author knows the LXX but chooses to cite another version. Barnabas, for exam- 
ple, reads the LXX of Isa 50:7 in 5:14, but later cites an LXX-deviant text of the 
same passage as scripture (6:3). This variant reading is paralleled in Odes Sol. 31:11 
(The Theology of Jewish Christianity [The Development of Christian Doctrine before 
the Council of Nicaea 1; London: Darton, Longman & Todd, 1964] 92). 
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lowing its development from the NT well into the patristic era.” 

Daniélou placed the testimonia within the framework of his under- 
standing of “Jewish Christianity.” Jewish-Christian quotations are 
characterized by intentional, interpretive alterations from an LXX 
Vorlage, this freedom with the text reflects contemporary Jewish exeget- 
ical practices. These altered texts were considered to have the same 
authority as scripture—showing a typically Jewish-Christian under- 
standing of scripture as both the sacred text and its authoritative 
interpretation. 

Daniélou argued that often these Jewish-Christian collections were 
derived from previous Jewish sources. The Christian use of Lam 4:20 
in combination with Deut 30:15 (by Justin, Tertullian, Origen), for 
example, derives from a Jewish collection on the “two ways.”*! The 
anti-cultic collection (witnessed in Barn. 2:4-10), drawn together by 
the thesis that almighty God has no need of sacrifices, was originally 
put together in the Qumran community.”” 

Daniélou spoke of a wide variety of life-settings in which the testi- 
monia were employed: teaching, catechesis, apology, liturgy.’ In the 
manner of Lindars, Daniélou showed that a single testimonium text 
could serve a variety of functions in different contexts. Psalm 22 (21), 
for example, was first understood messianically, then employed in a 
liturgical (particularly baptismal) setting, and finally interpreted mys- 
tically as presenting stages of spiritual progress.’ 

Daniélou envisioned the original form of TCs as groupings based 
on common themes (e.g., on the unbelief of the Jews; on Christ’s Pas- 
sion) and catch-words (e.g., AiBoc, pd Bdoc, EbAov) collections. Arguing 
that traces of such TCs are to be found in the NT,” Daniélou, 
with Barnard and Kraft, posited a development in which these smaller 
collections were gathered up into the more global works of Cyprian 
and Ps.-Gregory. At a still later stage, OT testimonia were arranged 
by scriptural books, rather than thematically. In addition to his 


Daniélou, Testimonia, 5-6. 
23) Thid., 88-89. 
232 Ibid., 167. 
23 Thid., 6. 
“Le Psaume 22 et les étapes de l’initiation,” in Etudes, 141-62. 
E.g., “Xptotdg Kdpioc” (Luke 2:11) depends on a testimonium reading of Isa 
45:1 (Testimonia, 90—93). 

23 Daniélou cites the Prophetic Extracts of Clement of Alexandria and Eusebius of 
Caesaria as examples (Testimonia, 9-10). For Clement, see sect. 3.4.7 below; for 
Eusebius, sect. 3.6.3. 
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main focus on the Jewish Christian milieu, Daniélou also discussed 
a Latin tradition of testimonia.*’ 

With Prigent, he recognized Christian midrash as distinct from 
testimonia sources, without clearly distinguishing between the two.” 
For example, he held that Ezek 37:1-14 was “a part of the most 
ancient collections of Testimonia on the resurrection,” at the same 
time showing that Ezekiel 37 quotations in Justin and Tertullian may 
well have derived from the midrashic Apocryphon of Ezekiel?” This 
last example reflects Daniélou’s wide understanding of testimonia, as 
witnessed by his definition of a testimonium as “a verse found in cir- 
culation in the milieus of the ancient Church,” not necessarily de- 
pendent on previous collections of verses." 

With Dodd and Lindars, Daniélou was convinced of the impor- 
tance of the festimonia for the development of Christian theology. His 
study of Ps 110:1, for example, concludes that the text was used to 
develop concepts regarding Christ’s divinity and his ascension and 
enthronement at God’s right hand: “indeed the testimonia furnished 
to a very large extent the categories through which the first Christians 
expressed the significance of the events of the life of Jesus.” Yet 
this judgment needs further scrutiny: did the texts help to form the 
theological beliefs, or were they simply witnesses to, or proofs of, 
already established beliefs? This issue is a variant of the above dis- 
cussion regarding the distinction between quotations used as testimo- 
ma and quotations used constructively (midrashically) to establish a 
certain point of interpretation. 


1.17.3 Oskar Skarsaune: Fustin’s Use of Testimonia Collections 


Oskar Skarsaune’s recent massively detailed study of Justin’s quota- 
tions concludes that the apologist’s short non-LXX quotations are 


237 Daniélou, “Les ‘Testimonia? de Commodien,” in Antonio Maddalena, et al., 
eds., Forma Futur: Studi in Onore de Cardinale Michele Pelligrino (Turin: Bottega de 
Erasmo, 1975) 59. He posits that Commodian is not dependent on Cyprian for his 
testimonia; rather both depend on an earlier Latin collection of testimonia. See also 
his The Origins of Latin Christianity (A History of Early Christian Doctrine before the 
Council of Nicaea 3; London: Darton, Longman & Todd; Philadelphia: Westminster, 
1977), esp. pp. 261-95 on Latin testimonia traditions. 

238 Daniélou, Theology, 97-107. 

239 “La vision des ossements desséchés,” in Testimonia, 111-21, esp. 111, 118-21. 

20 Daniélou, Testimonia, 165. 

241 “La session a la droite du Père (Psaume 109, 1—-2),” in Testimonia, 42-49; see 
esp. p. 42. 
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taken from written Christian ¢estzmonia sources, while his long LXX 
quotations are taken from biblical manuscripts.” Skarsaune oper- 
ates with a deliberately broad definition: “I use the term ‘testimony 
source’ in a very wide meaning: source of OT quotations other than a 
Biblical MS, implying no prejudice deriving from the traditional 
account of ‘testimony collections. ”?™ Skarsaune, then, can refer to 
Romans, Galatians, 7 Clement, and Matthew as some of Justin’s tes- 
timonia sources.”*** At the same time, however, Skarsaune clearly argues 
that Justin used written collections of OT texts based on themes or 
catch-word, though he judges that these collections were accompa- 
nied by exegetical comments.” He cautiously accepts testimonia cri- 
teria worked out by earlier scholars.” Skarsaune’s achievement here 
is to move the discussion beyond the sterile either-or dichotomy of 
previous positions: the certainty that an author depends literarily on 
known NT and patristic sources does not rule out the possibility that 
that author also uses non-extant written TCs.” 

I will reserve a more detailed examination of Skarsaune’s analy- 
sis of Justin’s testimonia sources for chapter three (sect. 3.4.1 below). 
For the present, I simply note two of Skarsaune’s most important 
conclusions: Justin uses a “kerygmatic source” in which festimonia were 
arranged into a creedal pattern to correspond to the life and work 
of Jesus Christ and a “recapitulation source” in which testimonia were 
arranged in dialogue form (cf. Harris’s conclusions concerning the 
connection between testimonia and the dialogue form). While Skarsaune’s 
work is not directly relevant to the issue of the use of TCs in the 
NT, his evidence for Justin’s use of authoritatwe TCs in the middle 
of the second century indicates that these collections attained this 
authority at a very early date. 





22 Skarsaune, Prophecy, 8. See ibid., 21-22, for a general discussion of the testi- 
monia hypothesis. 

23 Ibid., 22 n. 29. Emphasis original. 

* See ibid., 30, 57, 100. 

2 Ibid., 91. 

246 Ibid., 22 n. 29. Skarsaune also offers a further, more general, criterion: evi- 
dent lack of awareness of the original scriptural context in a quotation. While admit- 
ting that this criterion is unsafe in the case of ancient authors with “atomistic” 
approaches to scripture, he maintains that in Justin at least “there is a conscious 
effort to place Biblical texts in their proper contexts,” and thus the criterion is rel- 
evant for detecting Justin’s use of testimonia sources. 

247 Skarsaune’s broad definition of testimonia model is adopted explicitly in Carleton 
Paget, Barnabas, 94. 
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1.18 Robert Hodgson and the Testimonia Hypothesis 


Robert Hodgson’s 1979 JBL article, “The Testimony Hypothesis,” 
is an explicit attempt to renew the debate on the use of written TCs 
in the NT.” Hodgson presents two bodies of evidence for testimonaa: 
(1) extra-biblical anthologies (especially Qumran documents) and 
(2) scholarly studies of possible testimonia use in the NT, categorized 
under the criteria used by Harris to detect the use of written TCs (non- 
standard scriptural readings; common sequences;™° false ascriptions; 
anti-Jewish material; and editorial comments reflective of a TC). 
Hodgson then presents his own constructive argument for TCs as 
a source for the parenetic sequences in 1 Thess 4:1-12 and 1 Pet 
[342235 117122% 

The latter argument rests on three considerations: (1) the analogy 
of Ps.-Phocylides and 4QOrdinances as parenetic scriptural ECs;”! (2) 
content parallels with scriptural passages (especially Leviticus 18-19); 
and (3) formal parallels (use of imperatival infinitives and participles) 
with the Decalogue and rabbinic law codes.” 


28 The article is a revision of a section of Hodgson’s dissertation, “Die Quellen 
der paulinischen Ethik” (Th.D. diss., Heidelberg University, 1976) 1-35. I grate- 
fully acknowledge Hodgson’s article for providing many fruitful starting points for 
my own investigations. 

249 Ibid., 370-71. Hodgson extends this criterion to include common sequences 
of allusions to scripture. One example: Ps 77:2 is combined with an allusion to Isa 
6:9-10 in 1 Cor 2:7-9 and Matt 13:14-15. Hodgson is not the first to argue in 
this manner: Lucien Cerfaux had speculated on a TC underlying 1 Cor 1:18-31, 
produced in a hellenistic Jewish milieu with the aim of rejecting the “wisdom” of 
Greek philosophy. Cerfaux had argued from non-LXX citations and allusions which 
are witnessed in Justin and esp. Clement of Alexandria (“Vestiges d'un florilège 
dans I Cor., I, 18-01, 23,” RHR 27 [1931] 521-34; repr. in idem, Recueil Lucien 
Cerfaux: Etudes d’Exégése et d'Histoire Religieuse de Monseigneur Cerfaux (2 vols.; BETL 
6-7; Gembloux: Duculot, 1954] 319-32). The study of allusions in testimonia research, 
while a valid activity in itself, necessarily makes any conclusions more uncertain. 

2350 Hodgson (“1 Thessalonians 4:1-12 and the Holiness Tradition [HT],” in Kent 
H. Richards, ed., SBL 1982 Seminar Papers [SBLSP 21; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 
1982] 199-215) gives a fuller argument that 1 Thess 4:1-12 is part of a “tradition 
of ethical exposition of the Holiness Code in Leviticus 17-26” (p. 199). Hodgson 
traces this tradition (including similar foundational statements, concrete demands, 
and motivations) through the LXX of Leviticus, Ps.-Phocylides, and the Damascus 
Document. Hodgson argues that Paul may have known this tradition in the form 
of an EC drawn from the Holiness Code (p. 214). Although he demonstrates 
significant connections (e.g., common use of an imperatival infinitive) between the 
documents, Hodgson does not offer adequate criteria to distinguish between use of 
this tradition and the direct use of Leviticus itself. 

51 See sects. 2.6.2 and 2.7.4 below for discussion of these texts. 

3? Hodgson, “Testimony,” 376-78. 
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Hodgson’s review of the literature is valuable, surveying both the 
older testimonia literature and more recent applications of the hypoth- 
esis in studies such as those of Traugott Holtz** on Luke-Acts and 
Georg Strecker™* on Matthew’s fulfillment quotations. Nevertheless, 
Hodgson’s summary statements and his own constructive example 
lack precise terminology. He uses the term “testimony” not only of 
forensic proof-texts, but also of texts which function “in the most 
diverse spheres of church life: worship, evangelization, catechetics, 
parenesis, and apologetics.”*°° Hodgson also blurs the distinction be- 
tween written and oral testmonia: while his article is structured around 
the classic criteria to establish use of written collections, his sum- 
mary statements speak more vaguely of “a primitive Christian testi- 
mony cycle.” 

Hodgson pursued his interest in the éestmonia hypotheses and a 
more general interest in ECs in later articles. Isolating twenty-two 
scriptural quotations and allusions in the sayings collection Q, Hodg- 
son argued that Q has taken over a testimonia tradition that included 
thematic collections on tithing and table fellowship (reflecting con- 
tact with Pharisees), judgment, and preaching the good news.” His 
study of Paul’s lists of tribulations sketches a history of religions back- 
ground (in Josephus, Nag Hammadi documents, the Mishnah, and 
Plutarch) to this genre.’ Hodgson also devoted two articles to Valerius 
Maximus, a first century ce Roman anthologist who collected literary 
extracts into nine books of exempla. Hodgson then draws implica- 
tions of Valerius’s collection for study of the NT.*® These later articles 


253 Holtz, Untersuchungen über die alttestamenilichen Zitate bei Lukas (TU 104; Berlin: 
Akadamie, 1968). 

254 Strecker, Der Weg der Gerechtigkeit: Untersuchung zur Theologie des Matthäus (FRLANT 
82; 3d ed.; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1971). 

55 Hodgson, “Testimony,” 375. 

256 Hodgson, “On the Gattung of Q; A Dialogue with James M. Robinson,” Bib 
66 (1985) 73-95. Given that the existence of Q itself is a hypothesis, Hodgson’s 
reconstruction is on quite shaky ground. 

257 “Paul the Apostle and First Century Tribulation Lists,” ZVW 74 (1983) 59-80. 

258 The anthology is Factorum et Dictorum Memorabilium Libri Neuem (Of Noteworthy 
Deeds and Sayings: Nine Books); see Hodgson, Valerius Maximus and Gospel 
Criticism,” CBQ 51 (1988) 502-10; idem, “Valerius Maximus and the Social World 
of the New Testament,” CBQ 51 (1989) 683-93. The former article offers useful 
correctives to contemporary scholarship on pronouncement stories (Valerius has 
many more action exempla than might be expected); the latter shows how Valerius’s 
work sheds light on emperor worship and other aspects of first-century Roman 
religion. 
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provide insight into literary genres relevant for the study of early 
Christianity, although they do not reflect on testimonia hypotheses in 
any sustained manner. 


1.19 Testimonia and Recent Discussion on the Nature of 
Chnstian-Jewish Relations and Messianic Debates 


1.19.1 Fewish-Christian Conflict: Reality or Literary Fiction? 


Recent scholars have continued the Harnack-Simon debate as to 
whether anti-Jewish literature, especially in the patristic era, repre- 
sents actual Jewish-Christian conflict or is merely a literary device. 
The recent detailed investigation of Barnabas by Reidar Hvalvik con- 
cludes that the author (he dates Bamabas to ca. 130 cE) wrote in a 
setting of actual Jewish-Christian competition.” Rosemary Radford 
Ruether, on the other hand, argues that the anti-Jewish TCs are to 
be seen as an essential part of early Christian anti-Jewish, and even- 
tually anti-Semitic, tradition in which the “Jewish protagonist is a 
straw figure for the Christian apology.” She argues that this anti- 
Jewish polemic is the dark side of what Ungern-Sternberg called the 
de Evangelio tradition: God has chosen the Christians as the new 
Israel, but has rejected the Jews. The Jew becomes the archetype of 
materialistic, narrowly parochial, and unredeemed humanity, acting 
as a foil to the spiritual, universal, and redeemed Christian. 
Hvalvik’s and Ruether’s studies need not be seen as mutually exclu- 
sive. If Hvalvik shows that the adversus Judaeos literature reflects a sit- 
uation of actual conflict with Jewish opponents, Ruether shows how 
this polemic often developed into a caricature of the Jew as the 


259 Hvalvik, The Struggle for Scripture and Covenant: The Purpose of the Epistle of Barnabas 
and Fewish-Christian Competition in the Second Century (WUNT 2/82; Tübingen: Mohr- 
Siebeck, 1996). Hvalvik concludes that Barnabas is a Adyosg mpotpentiKdc, written to 
exhort members of Barnabas’s community to have nothing to do with the Jewish 
law or its adherents (see esp. pp. 158-65). Part three of Hvalvik’s work (pp. 213-321) 
lays out evidence that various forms of Judaism were in direct competition with 
early Christian churches. 

209 Ruether, “The Adversus Judaeos Tradition in the Church Fathers: The Exegesis 
of Christian Anti-Judaism,” in Paul E. Szarmach, ed., Aspects of Jewish Culture in 
the Middle Ages (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1979) 27-50; repr. in 
Jeremy Cohen, ed., Essential Papers on Judaism and Christianity in Conflict: From Late 
Antiquity to the Reformation (New York/London: New York University Press, 1990) 
174-89. 
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embodiment of all anti-Christian values. Both works are important 
contributions to Christian reflection on the extent to which early 
Christian self-identity as the new people of God necessarily involved 
the complementary conclusion that God had rejected the Jews. 


1.19.2 Testimonia and Messianic Debates Revisited 


A more specific question in this larger debate is the extent to which 
early Jews and Christians actually engaged in debate on the appli- 
cation of “messianic” scriptures to Jesus. The first point to clarify in 
this issue is the precise meaning of “messianic.” Since Stather Hunt 
wrote, scholars have become increasingly aware of the variety of 
“messianic” concepts in the early church and contemporary Judaism.”*' 
At a minimum we must speak with John J. Collins of “four basic 
messianic paradigms” of an eschatological figure (i.e., king, priest, 
prophet, and heavenly messiah), and realize that the specific title 
“anointed one” (THA, ypiotdc) was not always applied to these fig- 
ures.” Scholars such as Richard A. Horsley, emphasizing that vari- 
ety of popular prophetic and “messianic” movements in late Second 
Temple Judaism, conclude that there was no standard messianic 
expectation; Horsley goes so far as to say that “there was little inter- 
est in a Messiah, Davidic or otherwise.”?©? 

Although David T.M. Frankfurter does not speak of “messianic” 
expectations, his argument that miracle-lists, describing characteris- 
tics of the eschatological “prophet-like-Moses,” circulated orally and 
in written form in the first and second centuries is a recent exam- 
ple of a scholarly tendency to reconstruct an oversimplified, generic 
Jewish expectation. Frankfurter maintains that it was to fulfill such 
a fixed expectation that early summaries of Jesus’ miracles arose (e.g., 
Luke 7:22 = Q); these summaries in turn influenced the selection 
and arrangement of the miracle catenae underlying Mark 6-8 and 


6! On this general topic, see Jacob Neusner, William Scott Green, and Ernest 
S. Frerichs, eds., Judaisms and Their Messiahs (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1987); James H. Charlesworth, ed., The Messiah: Developments in Earliest Judaism and 
Christianity: The First Princeton Symposium on Judaism and Christian Origins (Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1992); John J. Collins, The Scepter and the Star: The Messiahs of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and Other Ancient Literature (AB Reference Library; New York/London: Double- 
day, 1995). 

22 Collins, Scepter, 12. 

263 Horsley, “‘Messianic’ Figures and Movements in First-Century Palestine,” in 
Charlesworth, ed., Messiah, 295, see also 278-80. 
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John’s semeia source.** Frankfurter’s model, however, is a conflation 
of distinct first-century eschatological traditions: speculations on Elijah, 
traditions evident in popular oracular and “signs” prophets, and 
Samaritan interpretations of Deut 18:15-19. Horsley, in fact, can 
conclude that “expectations of an eschatological prophet or of the 
coming of a prophet like Moses, if present in the minds of some, 
were not important factors in Jewish literature at the time of Jesus.” 

While Collins, Horsley, and others are correct to underline the 
variety of late Second Temple conceptions that have previously been 
homogenized under the untenably general rubric “first-century Jewish 
expectations,” I shall argue (with such scholars as Donald Juel and 
Pierre Prigent) that alongside the plethora of these “messianic” or 
eschatological figures, there was still a relatively stable expectation 
of a royal messiah of the line of David. This tradition of a mes- 
sianic king was supported by a core group of festimonia which included 
Gen 49:9-12, Num 24:17, Isaiah 11:1, 10 and 2 Sam 7:10-14; these 
royal messianic texts were applied to Jesus by his earliest followers 
and were key in the earliest christological beliefs. I shall argue 
these points in some detail in sect. 5.2 below; Juel’s arguments for 
the centrality of early Christian understanding of Jesus as the Davidic 
messiah are discussed in sect. 1.19.3 below. 

It is a separate question, however, to ask to what extent messianic 
and other scriptural passages actually served as a basis for debate 
between Jews and Christians. As will become clear, this study finds 
no unambiguous evidence suggesting that such debates actually oc- 
curred. On the contrary, the testimonia seem to have played an inter- 
nal role, helping Christians to develop and clarify their particular 


2t Frankfurter, “The Origin of the Miracle-List Tradition and Its Medium of 
Circulation,” in David J. Lull, ed., SBL 1990 Seminar Papers (SBLSP 29; Atlanta: 
Scholars Press, 1990) 344-74. 

265 Horsley, “‘Like One of the Prophets of Old’: Two Types of Popular Prophets 
at the Time of Jesus,” CBQ 47 (1985) 443. 

265 See Juel, Messianic Exegesis: Christological Interpretation of the Old Testament in Early 
Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1988) 11. Prigent’s study (“Quelques testimonia 
messianiques: Leur histoire littéraire de Qoumran aux Pères de l’église,” TZ 15 
[1959] 419-30) traces the use of combinations of Gen 49:9-10 (the scepter and 
lion of Judah); Num 24:17 (the star of Jacob), and Isaiah 11:1, 10 (the root of Jesse) 
from Qumran, through passages such as Testament of Levi 18 and Testament of Judah 
24, to Justin (J Apology 32; Dialogue 52), Irenaeus, and on to Cyprian and Eusebius. 
See further evidence and references regarding Jewish and Christian use of these 
texts in sect. 5.2 below. 
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beliefs (Dodd’s “sub-structure” of Christian theology) rather than 
being applied for apologetic or polemic purposes. 


1.19.3. Donald Fuel and Messianic Exegesis 


Juel, with many recent scholars, recognizes the central role that scrip- 
tural reflection played in the developing Christian understanding of 
Jesus. His specific contribution, however, is to argue that the under- 
standing of Jesus as the royal Davidic messiah who was crucified 
and rose again was the central paradigm that guided the earliest fol- 
lowers of Jesus in their “search of the scriptures.”**’ Juel builds here 
on the argument of his teacher Nils Dahl, who held that the crucifixion 
of Jesus as a messianic pretender is the firm fixed point from which 
any reconstruction of the life of Jesus and earliest Christian thought 
must begin.’ Juel contends that followers of Jesus would have first 
used royal messianic testimonia (e.g., 2 Sam 7:10-14, Gen 49:10-12, 
Num 24:17, Psalm 2, Isaiah 11, Zech 6:12, Jeremiah 33) in devel- 
oping their christology.”? Against Lindars, Juel sees this process not 
as an apologetic to persuade non-Christian Jews, but rather as a nat- 
ural internal development in which the followers of Jesus tried to 
make sense of events through their scriptures.?” 

Juel’s first step is to show that the above texts were in fact inter- 
preted messianically in late Second Temple Judaism. He accomplishes 
this by presenting evidence from Qumran and (more questionably) 
from later rabbinic interpretations.’”' In the few cases where Chris- 
tians simply apply such interpretations to Jesus, Juel’s argument is 
straightforward (e.g., the quotation of Ps 2:7 and 2 Sam 7:14 in 
a TC showing that Jesus is God’s son [Heb 1:5]). Admitting that 
such direct messianic quotations are rare, Juel outlines a more sub- 
tle process in which early followers of Jesus used Jewish midrashic 
techniques to combine messianic texts with other related scriptural 


267 See Juel’s thesis statement, “The beginnings of Christian reflection can be 
traced to interpretations of Israels scriptures, and the major focus of that scriptural 
interpretation was Jesus, the crucified and risen Messiah” (Exegesis, 1). 

68 See Dahl, “The Crucified Messiah,” in idem, The Crucified Messiah and other 
Essays (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1974) 10-36; repr. in Donald H. Juel, ed., Jesus the 
Christ: Historical Origins of Christological Doctrine (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1991) 27-47. 

269 See Juel, Exegesis, 11 n. 15, for his list of messianic passages. 

27 Ibid., 140. 

211 See ibid., 61-75 on interpretation of 2 Sam 7:10-14 at Qumran; pp. 105-7 
on rabbinic interpretation of Psalm 89. 
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texts to expand their vision of Jesus and his significance.*” 

In Mark’s account of the Jesus’ baptism (1:9-11), for example, 
Juel concurs with many other scholars in seeing the influence of Ps 
2:7, Isa 42:1, and perhaps of the account of the near sacrifice of 
Isaac in Genesis 22.7% Yet he argues that the royal messianic image 
from Ps 2 is primary: one can see how the royal messianic imagery 
would have been filled out with references to Jesus as servant (Isaiah) 
or to the sacrifice of Isaac, but the opposite process of understand- 
ing Jesus first as a servant and then adding on royal imagery is 
harder to credit. Juel thus sees the influence of messianic texts as 
the primary factor in the development of the title “Son of God” as 
reflected in the Markan passage and in Rom 1:3.?% 

A key test case for Juel’s theory is the use of non-messianic psalms 
in the passion narratives. Rightly pointing out that the overall imagery 
in the passion narratives is royal, Juel argues that allusions to Psalms 
22, 31, and 69 do not depend on an image of Jesus as the para- 
digmatic righteous sufferer, but are used because they were under- 
stood as messianic.” Attempting to trace the process by which these 
non-messianic texts came to be understood messianically, Juel offers 
Psalm 89 as a key.” The speaker identifies himself as the Lord’s 
“anointed” (Ps 89:38), yet he is depicted as undergoing suffering and 
humiliation. This fact, together with vocabulary links between Psalm 
89 and the passion psalms, would have supplied exegetical warrant 
for applying these latter psalms to the Lord’s messiah Jesus. Admitting 
that there is no extant evidence for a messianic interpretation of 


22 See ibid., 31-56 on the “rules of the game” for scriptural interpretation in 
the first century. 

273 Thid., 79-80. 

27 Juel’s point receives support from Joel Marcus’s analysis of the baptism story 
(The Way of the Lord: Christological Exegesis of the Old Testament in the Gospel of Mark 
{Louisville, KY: Westminster/John Knox, 1992] 56-72). Marcus shows that the title 
“Son” given at Jesus’ baptism would be seen by Mark’s audience primarily as a 
reference to Ps 2:7, thus alluding to Jesus as the royal messiah in the eschatol- 
ogical age. Marcus does, however, later distance himself from Juel’s suggestion 
that “Son of God” is primarily a messianic title in his exegesis of Mark 12:35-37 
(ibid., 142). 

2 Juel, Exegesis, 102. Juel here disputes the views of Hartmut Gese, A.H. Harvey, 
Klaus Berger and others (references in ibid.). 

278 Tbid., 104-111. See also Juel’s article, “The Social Dimensions of Exegesis: 
The Use of Psalm 16 in Acts 2,” CBQ 43 (1981) 543-56, esp. 547-50, for a sim- 
ilar argument that interpretation of Psalm 89 paved the way for the use of Psalm 
16 in Peter’s messianic argument in Acts 2. 
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Psalm 89 in Second Temple Judaism, Juel cites later rabbinic mes- 
slanic interpretations to demonstrate that the Psalm had at least the 
potential for this messianic exegesis. 

Juel’s argument is ingenious, but perhaps overly so. While Juel is 
surely correct to criticize the “paradigmatic righteous sufferer model” 
as too general,” there is little need to resort to highly imaginative 
reconstructions. One may simply posit that the (admittedly ironic) 
image of Jesus as royal messiah in the passion narrative has been 
supplemented by reflection on psalms that highlight suffering. Even 
granted that the messianic image is primary, it does not follow that 
the psalms themselves were understood as messianic. The key is the 
effect of combining the messianic image with psalms of suffering: 
both messianic and “righteous sufferer” paradigms are modified. 

Juel’s strongest arguments for the centrality of the messianic under- 
standing of Jesus in earliest Christianity are those he takes over from 
Dahl: (1) the massive fact that “Christ” is simply assumed as the 
fundamental title of Jesus, becoming virtually a part of his name in 
most of the New Testament, and (2) the guiding imagery of the pas- 
sion narratives (both Synoptic and Johannine) is a royal one: Jesus 
is condemned and executed as King of the Jews. Since the “messiah- 
ship” of Jesus is simply assumed, however, the use of messianic scrip- 
tures is often at a more subtle level of allusion, as shown by Juel.?” 
Discussions of early Christian use of scripture, then, should be more 
aware of the messianic background. 

At the same time, however, Juel places perhaps too much empha- 
sis on a chronological logic: first messianic scriptures were applied 
to Jesus, and then other scriptural passages were attracted to this 
core. The process was likely a more simultaneous one: Jesus was 
recognized as the royal messiah, but this would not have precluded 


277 Juel cites an observation by Martin Hengel that is well worth reproducing 
here: “The pattern of humiliation and exaltation of the righteous is far too general 
and imprecise to interpret the event which Mark narrates so skillfully and with such 
deep theological conviction. He is concerned with the utterly unique event of the 
passion and crucifixion of the Messiah of Israel which is without any parallel in 
the history of religion. For Mark, the few psalms of suffering which illuminate indi- 
vidual features of the suffering and death of Jesus, like Psalms 22 and 69, are exclu- 
sively messianic Psalms, such as Ps 110 and 118.... The suffering “of the righteous” 
is to be integrated completely into the sufferings of the Messiah (Hengel, The Atonement: 
The Origin of the Doctrine in the New Testament [Philadelphia: Fortress; London: SCM, 
1981] 41); see Juel, Exegesis, 103. 

278 See also my discussion below (sect. 5.2.2) on the allusive use of messianic tes- 
timonia in the NT. 
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understanding him through the use of other scriptural passages (e.g., 
psalm passages of the righteous sufferer). Juel is correct to insist, 
however, that these other conceptions often (always?) presuppose, or 
are combined with, royal messianic conceptions. 


1.20 Transmission of Tradition in Early Christianity 


The proposed model of small-scale scriptural TCs transmitted in 
early Christianity (Kraft, Barnard) fits in well with recent studies 
demonstrating that the major aspects of the Jesus tradition—sayings, 
miracle, and passion traditions—were transmitted both orally and in 
smaller scale written collections. I shall refer briefly to key studies 
in these three categories.” 


1.20.1 Sayings Traditions 


John Kloppenborg’s work has placed the sayings source Q, firmly 
within the genre of Greco-Roman and Near Eastern sayings collec- 
tions.° Helmut Köster has shown that synoptic traditions were often 
transmitted independently of what would become canonical litera- 
ture.) In addition to the larger collections of Q and the Gospel of 
Thomas, scholars have argued convincingly that the aphorisms of Jesus 
were transmitted in smaller thematic clusters.” Moreover, there is 


27° On the general argument for small-scale written transmission of early Christian 
tradition see J.C. O’Neill’s provocative article, “The Lost Written Records of Jesus’ 
Words and Deeds Behind Our Records,” JTS 42 n.s. (1991) 483-504, esp. 496-8 
where he argues for a variety of small narrative and sayings collections used by 
Matthew, Justin, Luke, and Thomas. 

28 Kloppenborg, The Formation of Q: Trajectories in Ancient Wisdom Collections (Studies 
in Antiquity and Christianity; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1987), esp. 263-316. 

281 Koster, Synoptische Überlieferung bei den Apostolischen Vatem (TU 65; Berlin: Akademie, 
1957). Barnabas 7:3-9, for example, draws on “school” TCs for its scriptural refer- 
ences (pp. 149-55). Késter’s conclusions have of course been challenged: a classic 
study arguing for widespread dependence of early Christian writers on the Gospel of 
Matthew is Edouard Massaux, The Influence of the Gospel of Matthew on Christian Literature 
before St. Irenaeus (ed. Arthur J. Bellenzoni; 3 vols., Macon, GA: Mercer University 
Press, 1990; orig. pub., Universitas Catholica Lovaniensis Dissertationes; Louvain: 
Universitaires de Louvain, 1950). Massaux’s study, however, tends towards an uncrit- 
ical acceptance of Matthean influence. See now the work of Wolf-Dietrich Kohler, 
Die Rezeption des Matthdusevangeliums in der Zeit vor Irendus (NUNT 2/24; Tubingen: 
Mohr-Siebeck, 1987), which takes an intermediate position between Köster and 
Massaux. 

8 See Julian V. Hills, “The Three ‘Matthean’ Aphorisms in the Dialogue of the 
Savior 53,” HTR 84 (1991) 43-58; David E. Aune, “Oral Tradition and the Aphorisms 
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evidence that Jesus’s parables were transmitted in thematic clusters,” 
that Matthew knew the Sermon on the Mount as a written source,” 
and that the eschatological discourse (Mark 13 par.) existed as an 
independent document.” Birger Gerhardsson has argued for an early 
written transmission of the teachings of Jesus, though his thesis has 
not gained wide acceptance.” 


1.20.2 Miracle Traditions 


Scholars have argued for narrative collections of Jesus’ miracles un- 
derlying the Gospel of Mark’” and a “semeia” source underlying 
John.” Recently, Julian V. Hills has argued that miracle lists were 
also transmitted independently of the NT Gospels.” Hills show that 
the miracle lists often function in ways strikingly similar to scriptural 
TCs: they are used as prophecies (Sibylline Oracles), as anti-Jewish 
polemic (Acts of Andrew 10), as proofs of the divinity of Jesus 
(Tertullian Apology 21), and as part of a review of the life of Christ 
(Hippolytus C. Noet. 18.6-7).2% Perhaps most significantly, Hills has 
shown that the miracle lists often seem to be part of a catechetical 
structure which reflects a community’s rule of faith.” I shall discuss 


of Jesus,” in Henry Wansbrough, ed., Jesus and the Oral Gospel Tradition (JSNTSup 
64; Sheffield: JSOT, 1991) 239-40. 

283 See Philip Sellew, “Oral and Written Sources in Mark 4.1-34,” NTS 36 (1990) 
234-67, esp. pp. 237-39 for older proposals of parable collections and pp. 260-61 
on Sellew’s own conclusions that Mark used an oral collection of seed similitudes 
that may have been written down before its incorporation into the Gospel. 

28 See Hans Dieter Betz, Essays on the Sermon on the Mount (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1985). 

28 David Wenham, The Rediscovery of Jesus’ Eschatological Discourse (Gospel Perspec- 
tives 4; Sheffield: JSOT, 1984). 

286 Gerhardsson’s original argument was set forth in Memory and Manuscript: Oral 
Tradition and Written Transmission in Rabbinic Judaism and Early Christianity (Lund: Gleerup, 
1961) and updated in The Ongins of the Gospel Traditions (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1979) 
and The Gospel Tradition (Malmo: Gleerup, 1986). 

287 Paul J. Achtemeier, “Towards the Isolation of Pre-Markan Miracle Catenae,” 
JBL 89 (1970) 265-91; idem, “The Origin and Function of the Pre-Marcan Miracle 
Catenae,” JBL 91 (1972) 198-221. 

288 See Robert T. Fortna, The Fourth Gospel and its Predecessor (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1988). 

289 Hills, Tradition and Composition in the Epistula Apostolorum (HDR 24, Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1990) 38-44 (pp. 40-44 presents a selection of early Christian miracle 
lists); see also idem, “Tradition, Redaction, and Intertextuality: Miracle Lists in 
Apocryphal Acts as a Test Case,” in Lull, ed., SBLSP 1990, 375-90 (pp. 377-87 
presents a selection of miracle lists in the OT, NT, and apocryphal Acts). 

20 Hills, Tradition, 38-39. 

21 See Hills, “Miracle Lists,” 388. 
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in chapter three how many early Christian TCs follow a “creedal” 
outline which was likely developed in a catechetical life-setting. 


1.20.3 Passion Traditions 


John Dominic Crossan has proposed a bold vision of the develop- 
ment of the original narrative of Jesus’ passion. The tradition began 
with lists of prophetic texts (Crossan refers to them as testimonia), 
developed into “exegetical discourses” (e.g., the midrash on the scape- 
goat ritual in Barnabas 7), and was finally written up into a coher- 
ent passion narrative.” Proposed early collections of prophetic texts 
applied to Jesus’ passion have of course been a staple of various tes- 
timonia theories.” 

An important achievement of Crossan’s 1988 work The Cross That 
Spoke: The Origins of the Passion Narrative, is to show the continuity 
between NT passion testimonia and patristic testimonia collections.” 
He argues plausibly that these scriptural proof-texts collections were 
transmitted independently of a narrative passion framework up until 
the third century.” Crossan’s method of using patristic evidence to 
illustrate a pattern of testimonia use in the NT is of course risky, 
but his detailed investigations bear out the value of his approach. I 
will discuss in detail Crossan’s interpretation of Barnabas 7 below 
(sect. 5.5.7). 

Crossan’s work is a strong challenge to the historicity of any part 
of the passion narrative. His position is a radicalization of positions 
of previous testimonia scholars, who had long recognized that in some 
cases testimonia not only shaped the selection and presentation of Jesus 
traditions (Stather Hunt, Doeve) but at times provided details that 


222 See Crossan’s sketch of this development in “Lists in Early Christianity: A 
Response to Early Christianity, Q and Jesus,” Semeia 55 (1991) 241-43. Crossan’s more 
detailed argument is presented in The Cross That Spoke: The Ongins of the Passion 
Narrative (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1988); a more popular version of the same 
argument is Crossan’s Who Killed Jesus? Exposing the Roots of Anti-Semitism in the Gospel 
Story of the Death of Jesus (San Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1995). The Semeza arti- 
cle is a richly suggestive proposal that Christian literature developed out of an orig- 
inal triad of sayings, miracle, and prophetic lists. 

293 See for example Prigent, Testimonia, 204-7, on small literary units announc- 
ing the passion, death, and resurrection of Christ which form the basis for the pas- 
sion predictions in Mark. 

2% I leave aside as irrelevant for present purposes Crossan’s proposal that an 
original “Cross Gospel” (now embedded in the Gospel of Peter) was used by NT 
gospel writers; suffice it to say that his theory has not found widespread support. 

235 Crossan, “Lists,” 241. 
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were incorporated into the gospel accounts (Lindars). While Crossan’s 
complete historical skepticism is unwarranted, his work represents 
additional support for the insight of many testimonia scholars that both 
individual quotations and larger scriptural patterns (e.g., the suffer- 
ing and vindicated righteous one) are central to the NT portrayals 
of Jesus.7%° 

In sum, if early Christians indeed passed down collections of 
selected scriptures, this practice fits well into the larger pattern of 
oral and literary activity being sketched by this wide range of cur- 
rent scholarship. 


1.21 Conclusions: Central Issues Raised by the Testimonia Hypothesis 


(1) Basic Argument: The core of all testimonia hypotheses is the claim 
that early Christians did not use the Jewish scriptures as an undiffer- 
entiated whole, but rather selected, shaped, and interpreted certain 
passages in support of emerging Christian beliefs. 

(2) Influential Passages: The fact that certain passages (e.g., Psalms 
22 and 110) were quoted more often and were more influential on 
early Christian thought than others is incontestable. The debate in- 
volves the precise nature of these “selected passages” (form; func- 
tion; life-setting; authority). 

(3) Extract Collections and Testimonia Collections: The testimonia debate 
has often been hindered by a lack of precise terminology. I have 
proposed an initial distinction between general scriptural extract col- 
lections (ECs), which may have functioned in liturgical, catechetical, 
or homiletical life-settings, and ¢estimonza collections (TCs), in which 
the texts function forensically to “prove” certain claims. ECs and 
TCs may share the same form, but distinctions must be made in 
function. 

(4) Testimonia Collection as a Distinct Genre: Further distinctions must 
be made between testimonia collections and related genres (e.g., midrash, 


298 A recent study by Reinhold Liebers, Wie Geschrieben Steht: Studien zu einer beson- 
deren Art frihchristlichen Schrifibezuges (Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1993) again cor- 
roborates these insights. In a detailed investigation of NT quotations that reference 
no specific text (e.g., “as it is written”, Mark 14:21), Liebers isolates four passages 
(1 Cor 15:3b-5; Mark 9:11-13; 14:21; 14:48-49) which he argues refer not to 
specific passages, but to the general scriptural pattern of the suffering, death, and 
eventual glorification (by resurrection) of the righteous. See below, sect. 4.2.1b for 
further discussion of Liebers’s proposal. 
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homilies) that quote scripture. Although no absolute distinctions can 
be made, midrash may be defined as an approach that begins with 
the scriptural text and applies it to extra-scriptural events, while a 
testimonium begins with an extra-scriptural event and appeals to scrip- 
ture for “proof” of this event. Use of scripture as a testimonium should 
also be distinguished from a compositional use of scripture, i.e., use 
of scriptural patterns or “plots” in order to portray or interpret non- 
scriptural figures or events. In the NT, the pattern of the righteous 
suffering one (Psalms, Isaiah), for example, has been applied to Jesus. 

(5) Self-Evident or Previously Established Significance: An essential char- 
acteristic of a testimonium is that its significance must be self-evident. 
In the NT, we can distinguish between quotations whose meanings 
must be established by exegetical argument (e.g., Ps 95:7-11 in 
Hebrews 3-4) and éestimonia whose significance is either obvious or 
has been previously established. An important subset of this cate- 
gory is the discussion on the existence of generally accepted mes- 
sianic testimonia in NT times. 

(6) Oral v. Written Testmonia: Much of the testimonia discussion has 
centered on the distinction between written and oral traditions. 
Beginning with Hatch, a long line of scholars has proposed and 
refined criteria to detect the use of written ECs and TCs in early 
Christian and contemporary Jewish authors. An equally long line of 
scholars (Ungern-Sternberg, Dodd, Lindars) have advanced an alter- 
native model of a more general oral tradition in which certain scrip- 
tures and their interpretations attained authoritative status. 

(7) Criteria to Detect Written Collections: The basic argument for writ- 
ten TCs is that a given quotation is not drawn from a scriptural 
manuscript, but from an EC. The major criteria are (1) quotations 
that deviate considerably from known scriptural texts (LXX or LXX 
recensions, MT), especially in a Christianizing direction; (2) com- 
posite quotations; (3) false attributions; (4) use of the same series of 
texts in independent authors; (5) editorial or interpretive comments 
indicative of a collection; (6) evident lack of awareness of the bibli- 
cal context of a quotation; (7) use of the same exegetical comments 
in independent authors. Though not strictly criteria, two further con- 
siderations are relevant: (1) the existence of numerous ECs and TCs 
in Second Temple Jewish, ancient Greco-Roman, and patristic lit- 
erature furnishes analogous or indirect evidence for the likely exist- 
ence of early Christian scriptural ECs and TCs, and (2) practical 
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considerations; e.g., for a Christian missionary, a written TC would 
be easier to transport and reference than bulky, expensive scrolls. 

It should be noted that most of these criteria focus specifically on 
the form of a collection; possible use of individual testimonia is not in 
view. The probative force of all (except the last two) these indica- 
tors is greatly strengthened if the same phenomenon is found in lit- 
erarily independent texts. Yet even if a non-scriptural source is 
indicated one cannot simply assume a TC; the function of the par- 
ticular collection must first be determined. 

(8) Objections to Written Collection Criteria: The major objections and 
alternative models to putative written TCs are (1) the influence of 
a more general oral tradition; (2) the lack of direct evidence of 
Christian TCs before the third century (extant texts or unambigu- 
ous references); (3) the intentional alteration or conflation of quota- 
tions by a given author; (4) faulty memory or “loose” quotations; (5) 
use of a non-standard textual tradition (on analogy with the tar- 
gums); (6) the dependence on a non-scriptural source other than a 
TC (quotations by other authors, scriptural commentaries, liturgical 
collections). This last objection should not be understood as pre- 
senting mutually exclusive options: a TC could easily take the form 
of a hymn, for example. 

(9) Christological and Anti-fewish TCs in the Patristic Era: The exist- 
ence of widespread Christian oral and written testimonia traditions 
by the second and third centuries is established. These traditions 
supported and illustrated two major categories of beliefs: (1) chris- 
tological doctrines (e.g., Jesus’ divine status; the scriptural necessity 
of his suffering) and (2) anti-Jewish positions, with the concomitant 
belief that Christians had replaced Jews as God’s chosen people. A 
scholarly consensus recognizes that in the second century Barnabas 
and Justin were using written TCs. Irenaeus’s Proof, Tertullian’s Against 
Marcion and Against the Jews, and Cyprian’s To Quirinus are witnesses 
for the continuity of the zestimonia tradition into the third century. 
The unresolved question is the extent to which these testimonia tra- 
ditions, especially written collections, have their beginnings in the 
first century. 

(10) Creedal Form of Testimonia Collections: In most of these patristic 
TCs, a creedal form can be identified, i.e., testimonia are arranged 
around creedal beliefs concerning the life and work of Christ and 
the Christian church. 
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(11) Flexible Applications of Testimonia: The testimonia did not function 
statically, but could be applied to different situations. This shift in 
application is evident already in the NT (Lindars, Hay). 

(12) Relationship of Testimonia and Early Christian Narrative and Theology: 
The influence of certain scriptural passages on emerging Christian 
narratives and theological concepts is recognized as central. The 
scriptural pattern of the suffering righteous one who is vindicated 
(Psalms, Isaiah, Wisdom), the role of Ps 110:1 in understanding Jesus’ 
exaltation, and the scriptural background to the various christologi- 
cal titles are clear examples. Given this, however, open questions 
abound. Which is earlier in Christian narratives: the explicit quo- 
tation (e.g., Matthew’s fulfillment quotations) or the implicit scrip- 
tural pattern? Were scriptural patterns primary, and narratives about 
Jesus conformed to or even created to match these patterns (Crossan)? 
Or did events in the life of Jesus and the early church govern the 
selection of scriptural testimonia? Did Christians take over previous 
Jewish testimonia collections? Can testimonia be traced to Jesus’ own 
self-understanding and teaching? To what extent did testimonia like 
Ps 110:1 simply witness to Christian beliefs, and to what extent did 
they shape those beliefs? 

(13) Authority of the Testimonia Collections: Closely related to the ques- 
tion of influence is that of authority. Many scholars have traced the 
ultimate authority for testimonia back to Jesus’ and the apostles’ own 
use of scripture. Barnabas and Justin quote TCs with the full au- 
thority of scripture. The testimonia may have derived their authority 
from their presence in catechetical or even creedal sequences. Distinc- 
tions must be drawn between local or private TCs and those col- 
lections which were intended for wider circulation and carried greater 
authonity. 

(14) Limitations of the Apologetic Model: Proposals for the life-setting 
of early Christian TCs have long been dominated by the model of 
Christian apologetic or polemic aimed at the Jews (Harris; Lindars). 
This proposal requires significant modification: clarification of first- 
century messianic or more broadly eschatological expectations based 
on scripture; a distinction between actual Jewish-Christian conflict 
and literary fictions; and a realization that anti-Jewish debate is only 
one factor in the early Christian use of scripture. Broader teaching/ 
catechesis and worship settings must also be considered even for TCs. 

(15) The School Lafe-Setting: The most unsuccessful aspect of testimo- 
nia research was the early attempt to trace testimonia to a single 
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“Testimony Book.” Much more plausible are models of small-scale 
written TCs developed in a “school” life-setting (Bousset, Kraft, 
Skarsaune). The scribal activity of Qumran provides one “school” 
model, but further investigation is necessary. This scribal activity is 
not necessarily an alternative to testimonia theses (pace Stendahl): the 
issue is why certain texts first became the object of scribal scrutiny. 

(16) TCs within Transmission of Tradition. The model of small-scale 
written TCs fits well with recent studies that have identified smaller 
groupings of traditional material transmitted independently of the 
NT Gospels: collections of Jesus’ sayings, Jesus’ parables, miracle sto- 
ries and lists, and passion traditions (Kloppenborg, Achtemeier, Hills, 
Crossan). 

(17) Form of the Testimonia Sources: The form of these small-scale 
TCs need not be limited to a bare collection of passages arranged 
by theme or catch-word. Testimonia were likely transmitted with com- 
ments or in a variety of forms: as dialogues, homilies, or hymns. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE LITERARY BACKGROUND TO 
CHRISTIAN TESTIMONIA COLLECTIONS: ANCIENT 
GRECO-ROMAN AND JEWISH EXTRACT COLLECTIONS 
AND THEIR FUNCTIONS 


2.1 Overview of the Chapter 


I begin this chapter by considering the function of testimonia collec- 
tions within the context of ancient Greco-Roman rhetoric and lit- 
erary genres. This background is particularly important in answering 
questions about how the first Christians understood the force of their 
testimonia: were they considered to be prophecies that “proved” that 
the Christ events were ordained by God, or were they thought of 
as paradigms and examples which shed light on the Christ events 
but did not “prove” them in a forensic sense? 

Beginning with Hatch, supporters of éestimonia hypotheses have 
often appealed to Greco-Roman literature for formal analogies. In 
this chapter, I present a variety of Greco-Roman genres in which ex- 
cerpt collections are found. As I proceed, I reflect on similarities and 
parallels between the function, form, and life-setting of these excerpt 
collections and the corresponding aspects of extant and hypothetical 
scriptural żestimonia collections. 

I then turn to a consideration of the place of testimonia within 
Second ‘Temple Jewish literature, with particular attention given to 
the Qumran documents. Here many analogies of form can be found: 
the Qumran literature is especially rich in a variety of scriptural ex- 
cerpt collections. Of particular importance is the consideration of the 
function of these collections, and the location of testimonia collections 
within this variety of function. 


2.2 Functions of Extracts within Classical Rhetorical Categories 


To shed light on the function of TCs as “proofs” of the Christian 
message, I now consider them from the point of view of Greco- 
Roman rhetorical categories. Aristotle divides rhetoric into three types: 
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deliberative (ovpBovAevtiKov, persuading or dissuading speech); foren- 
sic (ðıkavıxóv, speech attacking or defending someone); and epide- 
ictic (émtSerxtixdv, speech blaming or praising someone [Rhet. 1.3.3]).! 
I will also use a more general category, the didactic genre (yévog 
d1daxtikdv), for classification purposes.” The TCs and related genres 
which Į discuss below fall into all four of these rhetorical categories. 

Forensic speech deals with establishing the justice or injustice of 
some past action (Rhet. 1.3.5). The use of proofs is vital to the proper 
establishment of justice; Aristotle lists laws, witnesses (udéptvpec), con- 
tracts, (confession under) torture, and oaths as examples of proper 
forensic proofs (nioteic, Rhet. 1.15.3).> Witnesses are of two kinds: 
ancient and recent; ancient witnesses—poets, soothsayers, and pro- 
verbs—are the most trustworthy, for they cannot be corrupted. Aristo- 
tle further distinguishes between ancient written authonities that may 
be used to witness to a past action, and those one can appeal to as 
“interpreters of oracles (ypnopoAdyo) for the future” (Rhet. 1.15.13-17).* 
Similarly, the Roman rhetorician Quintilian (ca. 35-95 cE) refers to 
“supernatural witness” (divina testimonia) given in oracles, prophecies, 
and omens (5.7.35).° It is no surprise, then, that early Christians 
often understood scripture within this forensic category: Justin calls 
his biblical quotations paptopia (e.g., 1 Apol. 53.2); already in the 
NT, scripture is said to witness (uaptvpém) to Jesus (John 5:39) and 
to the new covenant (Heb 10:15). Christian use refers both to past 
actions (prophesied events fulfilled in the life of Christ) and future 
fulfillment of prophecy in the last days (e.g., the coming of Christ 
as judge). 

Aristotle’s contention that contracts (ovv@f\Ka1) are also a type of 
forensic proof is relevant to a polemical point often made in Christian 


' Greek text and ET in John Henry Freese, ed., Aristotle: The “Art” of Rhetoric 
(LCL; London: Heinemann; New York: Putnam, 1926). 

2 I follow here the literary categories employed in Klaus Berger, “Hellenistische 
Gattungen im Neuen Testament,” ANRW 2.25.2. 1031-1432. The didactic form is 
a more general category, and may in fact subsume examples of the other three 
types within it. 

3 Aristotle calls these “inartificial” (&texvo1) proofs. 

4 In reference to a past action, Athenians supported their claim to Salamis by 
referring to a passage in the Iliad, Themistocles supported his argument for a sea 
battle by referring to the oracle of the wooden wall (Rhet. 1.15.13-14). 

> Latin text and ET in H.E. Butler, ed., The Institutio Oratoria of Quintilian, vol. 2 
(LCL; Cambridge, MA: Harvard; London: Heinemann, 1939). 

€ Cf. also 1 Clem. 23:5, where scripture bears witness (ovveriaptopéw) to the 
swift accomplishment of the Lord’s will. 
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TCs: Christians, not Jews, are the true inheritors of the covenant 
(StaBHKn) and promises of God (e.g., Acts 13:34-39). Scripture pas- 
sages serve prominently as “witnesses” to this assertion in Luke-Acts 
and in later Christian works such as Barnabas.” 

It must be admitted, however, that boundaries between categories 
are not always clear. Collections with a clearly forensic purpose often 
also serve a didactic function.’ Another important borderline case is 
use of examples (napadetywata; exempla): while generally classed in 
the deliberative category (e.g., famous examples of morality to exhort 
the reader to similar behavior), they may also serve as a kind of 
forensic argument. Aristotle, granting that inductive examples lack 
the persuasive power of deductive enthymemes, nevertheless allows 
them as a lesser kind of proof: 


If we have no enthymemes, we must employ examples as demonstra- 
tive proofs (dnodeieic), for conviction (xiottc) is produced by these; 
but if we have them, examples must be used as evidence (uaptópia) 
and as a kind of epilogue to the enthymemes . . . if they stand last they 
resemble evidence, and a witness (udptvs) is in every case likely to 


induce belief. (Rhet. 2.20.9) 


Cicero (106-43 scr) accepts the effectiveness of examples (exempla) 
in legal argument (Topics 10.44),° while Quintilian follows Aristotle 
in classing the napadetywata as a type of proof, calling them rhetor- 
ical induction (pyntopiknv éxaywyhv; 5.11.1-2). The author of the 
Rhetorica ad Herennum (ca. 80 Bce) is more cautious; while admitting 
that in some authors “an example (exemplum) is used just like testi- 
mony to prove a point” (4.1.1—2.2), he himself holds that “examples 
are set forth, not to confirm or bear witness (nec confirmandi neque 
testificandi causa) but to clarify (sed demonstrandi)” (4.3.5).!° 

I shall present below Jewish and Christian exempla collections of 


” On Luke-Acts, see William Stephen Kurz, “The Function of Christological 
Proof from Prophecy for Luke and Justin” (Ph.D. diss., Yale University, 1976) 107, 
113; sees Barn. 4:6-8. 

8 The proof-texts in Barnabas “prove” that God has rejected the Jews; at the 
same time, they function as salutary warnings to Christians (see 2:10; 4:1-2). 

? Latin text and ET in H.M. Hubbell, ed., Cicero: Topica (LCL; Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1949). 

10 Latin text and ET in Harry Caplan, ed., Rhetorica ad Herennium (LCL; Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1954). My examples are a summary of the work 
presented by Michael R. Cosby, The Rhetorical Composition and Function of Hebrews 11 
in Light of Example Lists in Antiquity (Macon, GA: Mercer University Press, 1988) 
93-105. 
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scriptural heroes and events (e.g., Sirach 44—50 and Hebrews 11), dis- 
cussing in each case whether their purpose is forensic or deliberative. 


2.3 Extract Collections in Ancient Greco-Roman Literature 


In the remainder of this chapter, I present collections found in sev- 
eral types of ancient Greco-Roman and Second Temple Jewish lit- 
erature. These collections provide detailed support to the criterion 
of analogy: since the technique of gathering written excerpts into 
collections is widespread in this contemporary literature, it is likely 
that early Christians also participated in this practice by making 
scriptural ECs.'! For the most part, these examples are formal analo- 
gies: collections of excerpts, often arranged topically. Yet I also pre- 
sent analogies of content: Jews made collections of scripture and Greeks 
and Romans collected oracles and other sacred writings. Finally, 
analogies of function are also evident: while a majority of the collec- 
tions have a generally didactic function, specific examples of delib- 
erative, epideictic, and, most importantly, of forensic collections will 
also be presented. 


2.3.1 The Didactic Anthology 


The primary purpose of the ancient Greek anthology was didactic: 
it was used both for practical instruction and for moral training." 
The earliest reference is in Plato, where the pedagogical use of col- 
lected “selected passages” is discussed as a firmly established prac- 
tice (Laws 811a).'2 Anthologies were used at the primary level to 


1 Hodgson comments, “Primitive Christianity must emerge as a foreign body in 
a world replete with compilations of proverbs and sayings of ancient worthies, should 
the spirit of the anthologist be found wanting” (“Testimony,” 363). 

1? I understand “anthology” as an extensive collection of extracts taken from a 
work or works of one or more authors. It normally stands independently as a dis- 
crete work. (Cf. Webster’s Third New International Dictionary. “a usually representative 
collection of literary pieces or passages.”) 

13 Greek text and ET in R.G. Bury, Plato: Laws, vol. 2 (LCL; Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard University Press; London: Heinemann, 1926). Plato’s discussion concerns 
the proper education of the young: some assert that the young should learn whole 
poets by heart; others recommend compiling (Gvvayayowvtes) select summaries 
(kepawAara éxAewyavtes) for memorization. See the discussion in Henri I. Marrou, 
A History of Education in Antiquity (Wisconsin Studies in Classics; Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1982) 71. Werner Jaeger also refers to this passage in con- 
cluding that an anthology of poetic sayings was in use “at latest, towards the end 
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teach children to read;'* at higher levels students used philosophical 
and rhetorical handbooks consisting of extracts." Collections of max- 
ims (dating from the 3d cent. Bce) culled from the poets and play- 
wrights and grouped around various moral themes, were intended 
for moral instruction.!® In a classical Greek educational system whose 
goal was to preserve the glories of its past literature, anthologies were 
a popular method of selecting certain passages and whole books 
deemed worthy of inclusion in the educational scheme, thus in effect 
developing a “canon.”!’ 

Plutarch’s (ca. 46-120) essay “How the Young Man Should Study 
Poetry,” in which he argues that study of the poets is an essential 
part of a young man’s education, is itself largely a series of poetic ex- 
tracts on which Plutarch comments.'® To help the young distinguish 
good from bad poetry, he recommends balancing immoral passages 
with selected noble ones (Moralia 20). 

Seneca (ca. 4 BcE-65 cE) also discusses the pedagogical use of 
excerpt collections in his letters to Lucilius.’ Stoics, he asserts, are 
not interested in “choice extracts” (flosculos); instead, they concen- 
trate on the strength of the whole work (Ep. 33.1). He advises Lucilius 
not to ask for extracts and quotations (excerpta et repetita) nor learn 
through epitomes (summatim); the proverb and the xpeia are prop- 
erly for children (33.3-7). Here Seneca confirms the use of collected 








of the fifth century or the beginning of the fourth century” (Paideia: The Ideals of 
Greek Culture [3 vols.; 2d ed.; New York: Oxford University Press, 1945] 1. 189). 

14 See Marrou, Education, 153. A well-known example of a primary textbook is 
a 3d cent. sce Egyptian papyrus whose text begins with lists of syllables, followed 
by a word list and finally excerpts from poetical works. See O. Guéraud and 
P. Jouget, eds., Un Livre d’écolier du III’ stécle avant J.-C. (Publications de la Société 
royale égyptienne de Papyrologia, textes et documents; 2 vols.; Cairo: Institut française 
d'archéologie orientale, 1938). This work includes a history of the hellenistic school 
anthology (xxiv—xxxi). 

'S See below, sect. 2.3.2, for examples. 

16 For examples, see Henry Chadwick, “Florilegium,” RAC 7 (1969) cols. 1131-33. 

17 Marrou, Education, 162. For example, of the large number of plays by Aeschylus 
and Sophocles, only the seven which were chosen for teaching purposes are still 
extant. 

'8 Greek text and ET in Frank Cole Babbit, ed., Plutarch’s Moralia, vol. 1 (LCL; 
London: Heinemann; New York: Putnam, 1927) 72-197. It is virtually certain that 
Plutarch used thematically grouped poetic anthologies as sources in works such as 
Consolation to Apollonius. See Jean Hani, ed., Plutarque Consolation à Appollonios (Etudes 
et Commentaires 78; Paris: Klincksieck, 1972) 49-50. 

1 Ep, 33; Latin and ET in Richard M. Gummere, ed., Seneca Ad Lucilium Epistulae 
Morales, vol. | (LCL; Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press; London: Heinemann, 
1917). 
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extracts at the primary level; yet his sharp criticism implies that many 
adults also found them convenient. 

Alongside their educational function, anthologies were also put 
together for more purely aesthetic purposes.” The first comprehen- 
sive example of this type is Melanger’s Garland, a collection of epi- 
grams compiled around 100 sce at Cos. The word anthology itself 
(öv Aéyew: “to gather flowers”), though not attested before Diogenian 
in the second century cE, betrays this aesthetic intent.” The great 
anthology of John Stobaeus (5th cent. cE) preserves many of these 
earlier collections. 


2.3.2 Other Didactic Collections 


If the anthology was associated for the most part with primary edu- 
cation, other types of ECs or condensed versions of originals were 
used in Greco-Roman higher education, especially in the philosophical 
and rhetorical schools. The following are examples of these other 
genres. 

(a) The Epitome (riton) 
This is simply a condensed version of a larger work or works. A 
famous example is Epicurus’s Ayna: Doxa (ca. 300 Bce), a collection 
of forty select sayings, probably made by Epicurus himself, which 
serves as a summary of his philosophical works.” Hans Dieter Betz 
makes the bold claim that the Sermon on the Mount is Matthew’s 
epitome of Jesus’ teaching.” 

(b) The Philosophical Handbook (818acKdArkos) 
The best known example of this popular didactic tool is Alcinous’s 
Handbook of Platonism (ca. 150 cx), which attempts to summarize and 


2 On this distinction, see Alan Cameron, The Greek Anthology from Meleager to 
Planudes (Oxford: Clarendon, 1993) 6-7; John Barns, “A New Gnomologium: With 
Some Remarks on Gnomic Anthologies,” Classical Quarterly 44 (1950) 134-35. 

1 Cameron, Anthology, 5. Cameron also discusses evidence of anthologies before 
Melanger (pp. 6-10). 

2 The text is preserved by Diogenes Laertius, Greek text and ET in R.D. Hicks, 
ed., Diogenes Laertius: Lives of Eminent Philosophers, vol. 2 (LCL; London: Heinemann; 
New York: Putnam, 1925) 10.139-54, Chadwick calls it the earliest dogmatic 
florilegium (“Florilegium,” col. 1138). Epicurus also composed other epitomes; he 
wrote the Epistle to Herodotus as “an epitome of the whole system” for “those who 
are unable to study carefully all my physical writings, or to go into the longer trea- 
tises at all” (Lives 10.35). 

3 Betz, “The Sermon on the Mount: Its Literary Genre and Function,” JR 59 
(1979) 285-97; repr. in idem, Essays on the Sermon on the Mount (Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1985) 11-15. 
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synthesize Plato’s writings under various categories.** John Dillon 
understands this work as part of a long process in which Plato’s dia- 
logues were distilled into dogmata by editing and splicing together 
various Platonic passages related to the same subject.” Handbooks 
summarizing the positions of other philosophical schools were also 
available “at least as early as the first century [BcE]”; Arius Didymus, 
for example, a teacher of the emperor Augustus, authored a com- 
pendium of Stoic and Peripatetic ethics.” 

(c) The Doxography 
The doxography is closely related to the handbook; it presents “lists 
of the views of philosophers and schools, summarized and arranged 
under subject-headings.”*’ A doxographic edition commonly used in 
the early centuries cE, first compiled by Aetius, is still extant.” 

(d) Rhetorical Source Books and Handbooks 
The sourcebook is comprised of exempla used by students as models 
for their own compositions and orations. Valerius Maximus’s Facta 
et Dicta Memorabilia (published 31 cE) and a non-extant collection in 
Cornelius Nepos (99-24 Bce) are two anthologies of exempla.” Rhetorical 
handbooks often included examples from various authors to illustrate 
literary techniques. Use of the same examples in both handbooks 
and sourcebooks led to the development of standard exempla which 
were used to prove or illustrate certain points.” 

As can be seen from the above discussion, the didactic EC is a 


4 See John Dillon, ed., Alcinous: The Handbook of Platonism (Clarendon Later Ancient 
Philosophers; Oxford: Clarendon, 1993). 

23 Ibid., xxix—xxx. 

2 See A.A. Long, Hellenistic Philosophy: Stoics, Epicureans, Sceptics (New York: Scribner, 
1974) 117. Long aliows that Diogenes Laertius “probably” drew on such collec- 
tions, while Cicero “perhaps” made use of collections in addition to original sources. 

27 Robert M. Grant, “Irenaeus and Hellenistic Culture,” HTR 42 (1949) 41. 

2 See the edition of Hermann Diels: Doxographi Graeci (4th ed.; Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1965). The collection was edited in the 2d cent. under the name of Plutarch; John 
Stobaeus preserves another form of it (Grant, “Irenaeus,” 41). 

°° Valerius Maximus collected over one thousand anecdotes and arranged them 
topically in nine books, For a brief introduction to Valerius Maximus and his rel- 
evance to NT studies, see Hodgson, “Valerius Maximus and Gospel Criticism” and 
“Valerius Maximus and the Social World of the New Testament.” 

% See Cosby (citing the work of Bennett J. Price), Rhetorical Composition, 93; Hani, 
Consolation, 30. George A. Kennedy judges that the earliest written rhetorical hand- 
books were “largely made up of illustrative examples, arranged by the parts of the 
oration in which they might be used,” thus resembling “the collections of common- 
places and other passages for imitation made by Protagoras or Thrasymachus and 
the Dissoi Logoi or the Tetralogies attributed to Antiphon [late 5th cent.]” (4 New 
History of Classical Rhetoric [Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1994] 34-35). 
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standard feature in the classical and hellenistic educational systems. 
By analogy, we would expect to find a similar method used in early 
Christian “school” settings; and in fact a consensus of scholars agree 
that the scriptural collections used by Justin and Barnabas, for exam- 
ple, were composed in a didactic setting. The training necessary to 
isolate, edit, and perhaps comment on scriptural ECs and TCs pre- 
supposes a learned scribal environment, and the widespread trans- 
mission of these Christian collections presupposes such institutions as 
Justin’s school in Rome.”! 

These didactic collection genres share important similarities with 
extant Christian ECs and TCs. The formal similarities (collections 
of extracts, topically arranged) are obvious; even more intriguing are 
parallels in compositional techniques: both Greco-Roman and Christian 
writers often felt free to alter the original text when they placed it in 
the collection.” A further similarity in function can also be noted: just 
as Alcinous’s collection molded scattered passages of Plato into coher- 
ent propositions (dogmata in Dillon’s phrase), so too Christian ECs 
molded scattered biblical passages into coherent theological (often 
anti-Jewish), christological, and moral propositions. 


2.3.3 Greek Sayings Collections (Gnomologia) 


The Greek penchant for anthologizing resulted in the preservation 
of a great amount of sayings (yvôpo) material; I list a few repre- 
sentative collections below. A didactic purpose is apparent behind 
many of the them, sometimes combined with other functions. The 
broad scope of these collections can be appreciated by reviewing the 
material presented by Chadwick, Kloppenborg, and Max Küchler; 
I am indebted to all three in compiling the following list.” 


31 See sections 3.2 and 3.3 below for detailed arguments on these points. 

32 This is a major conclusion of Christopher D. Stanley’s study of Ist cent. Greco- 
Roman authors (Paul and the Language of Scripture: Citation Technique in the Pauline Epistles 
and Contemporary Literature [SNTSMS 69; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1990] 290-91). Grammatical adaptations, clarifications, elimination of extraneous 
material, and, occasionally, the combination and conflation of quotations are all 
standard techniques. 

33 See Chadwick, “Florilegium”; Kloppenborg, Formation of Q , 289-316 (see also 
his Appendix 1); and Küchler, Frühjüdische Weishettstraditionen: Zum Fortgang weisheitlichen 
Denkens im Bereich des frühjüdischen Fahweglaubens (OBO 26; Freiburg: Universitatsverlag; 
Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1979) 240-58. 
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(a) Oracle Collections 
The “Delphic Precepts’** and the “Sayings of the Seven Sages”? 
are among the earliest extant collections of oracles (4th cent. BCE). 
This is a close content analogy to Jewish or Christian scriptural col- 
lections: writings which record divinely inspired speech. 

(b) Admonitions on Proper Conduct: Ps.-Isocrates To Demonicus 
This is the oldest extant Greek prose sayings collection (4th cent. 
BCE), consisting of admonitions on the proper conduct of life.*° The 
deliberative purpose of the collection is clear; it can be compared 
with the NT Haustafeln and Cyprian’s thematic scriptural collection 
on the Christian moral life (To Quirinus Book 3). 

(c) Multi-author Thematic Collections 
These offer close formal analogies to Christian collections. From the 
third century BcE, we have a collection on noble heritage and riches; 
the sayings are drawn from Euripides, Ps.-Epicharmus, and Menander, 
and are arranged topically.” A second-century BCE collection on “fate” 
(tóxn) consists of excerpts from Euripides, Demosthenes, Menander, 
and “Theophrastus or Anaximenes,” while two collections on women 
and marriage from the same century use sayings from Menander, 
Epicharmus, Euripides, and Plato Comicus, among others.” 


2.3.4 Chreiai Collections 


Closely related to the gnomic saying is the chreia. Ancient rhetori- 
cians distinguished between gnomic sayings (yv@po1) and chreiai (ypetan); 
chreiai are attributed to a named source and show biographical 


3 The inscription at Thera is published in Jnscriptiones Graecae 12/3 (Berlin: Reimer, 
1920) no. 188, p. 1020. 

3 Preserved in John Stobaeus (apud Demetrius of Phaleron). See Otto Hense 
and C. Wachsmuth, eds., Ioannis Stobaei Anthologium (5 vols., Berlin: Weidmann, 
1884>1912; repr. 1968) 3. 111-25. 

3 Greek text and ET in George Norlin, ed., Jsocrates, vol. 1 (LCL; Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1928) 4-35. 

37 P, Hibeh 1.7, in Bernard P. Grenfell and Arthur S. Hunt, eds., The Hibeh Papyri 
(Egypt Exploration Society, Graeco-Roman Memoirs 7, 32; 2 vols.; London: Egypt 
Exploration Fund, 1906, 1955); see also Robert Ambrose Pack, ed., The Greek and 
Latin Literary Texts from Greco-Roman Egypt (2d ed.; Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1965) 2. 1569. 

38 Published in Barns, “Gnomologium,” 126-32. 

39 P, Berol. 9772 (Pack, Literary Texts 2. 1568) and P. Berol. 9773 (Pack, Literary 
Texts 2. 1573) in W. Schubart and U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, eds., Griechische 
Dichterfragmente (2 vols.; Berliner Klassikertexte 5; Berlin: Weidmann, 1907) 2. 123-30. 
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interest.*° Chreiai collections are found in a variety of literary sources: 
lives (Bior), “successions” (S1ad0xat), reminiscences (ånouvnyovevpata), 
and in chreiai collections proper.*! The earliest collection was made 
by Metrocles of the chreiai of Diogenes of Sinope (4th cent. BcE).” 
Lucian’s Life of Demonax (2d cent. cE) consists mainly of a long series 
of chreiai. The analogy between chreia collections and the pronounce- 
ment stories in the Gospels has often been noted by NT scholars. 


2.3.5. The Cento: Composition from Extracts 


The cento (kévtpev) is a literary technique which builds a new work 
by piecing together excerpts from older works. In classical times, the 
works of Homer and Vergil were the most popular sources for the 
centoist’s art? Again we have an analogy to scriptural collections: 
the had and Odyssey as well as the Aeneid were considered in some 
sense as divine or oracular texts, and were thus a mine for extract 
collections and compositions. At the same time, later Christian authors 
recognized the dangers of this method of selection and re-arrange- 
ment: Irenaeus, Tertullian, Clement of Alexandria, and Jerome all 
associate scriptural centos with heretical misreading of the true sense 
of scripture. 


2.3.6 Private Excerpt Collections (Notebooks) 


In addition to the above examples of excerpt collections intended 
for a wider audience, individuals also wrote down excerpts for later 
reference in the course of their private reading. The following pas- 
sages illustrate this practice.” 


* In practice, the distinction between the two categories is not always clear; sec 
the discussion in Kloppenborg, Formation of Q, 290-92. 

4 See the discussion, with many primary references, in Ronald F. Hock and 
Edward N. O’Neil, The Chreia in Ancient Rhetoric. I. The Progymnasmata (SBLTT 27; 
Graeco-Roman Religion Series 9; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1986) 8-9. Plutarch 
(Moralia 78F) refers to the habit of some beginning philosophers who make “col- 
lections of apophthegms and anecdotes (ypeior kai ‘rotopiat) (Greek text and ET 
in Babbitt, Plutarch’s Moralia, vol. 1. 

42 See Diogenes Laertius Lives 6.33. 

83 See K.H. Schelke, “Cento,” RAC 2 (1954) cols. 972-73. 

** See sect. 3.7 below and the references there. 

# I am indebted to Christopher D. Stanley, “The Importance of 4Q'Tanhumim 
(4Q176),” RaQ 15 (1992) 578-79 for all of the following references, except the sec- 
ond quotation from Plutarch and that of Seneca. 
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(a) Greek Examples 
Xenephon (ca. 435-355 sce) has Socrates say, “And the treasures 
that the wise men of old have left us in their writings I open and 
explore with my friends. If we come on any good thing, we extract 
it (ékAeyoueBa)” (Memorabilia 1.6.14). Aristotle encourages his read- 
ers “to make extracts also from written works (ékAéyew ... èk TV 
yeypappevov Adywv)” (Topics 1.14).*7 In answer to a friend’s request 
to write a treatise, Plutarch relates that “I gathered together from 
my note-books (vxopvjpata) those observations on tranquillity of 
mind which I happened to have made for my own use” (Moralia 
464F). Gathering literary extracts was in fact a habit for Plutarch: 
“For this reason I always strive to collect (svvéyewv) and peruse (dva- 
yivooxewv), not only those sayings and deeds of the philosophers, who 
are said by fools to have no bile [i.e., “guts”], but even more those 
of kings and despots (Moralia 457D-E).* 
(b) Latin Examples 

Cicero reports that when he decided to write his own textbook of 
rhetoric, he chose not a single model “but after collecting all the 
works on the subject I excerpted (excerpsemus) what seemed the most 
suitable precepts from each, and so culled the flower of many minds” 
(On Invention 2.4).*° Seneca advises that a person should alternate 
reading and writing, “so that the fruits of one’s reading (quicquid 
lectione collectum est) may be reduced to concrete form by the pen” 
(Ep. 84.2).°° Pliny the Younger describes the custom of his uncle, 
who made extracts and observations (adnotabat excerpebatque) as books 
were read aloud to him. On his journeys, a shorthand writer (notar- 
wus) with wax tablets ( pugillares) accompanied him to take these notes 
(Ep. 3.5).°' The younger Pliny himself relates making excerpts (excerpio) 
from a volume of Livy (dp. 6.20). 


(LCL; London: Heinemann; New York: Putnam, 1923). 

4 Greek text and ET in Robin Smith, trans., Aristotle: Topics: Books I and VII 
(Clarendon Aristotle Series; Oxford: Clarendon, 1996). 

48 Greek text and ET in W.C. Helmbold, ed., Plutarch’s Moralia, vol. 6 (LCL; 
London: Heinemann; Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1939). 

© Latin text and ET in H.M. Hubbell, ed., Cicero De Inventione, De Optimo Genere 
Oratorum, Topica (LCL; London: Heinemann; Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1949). 

5 Latin text and ET in Richard M. Gummere, ed., Seneca Ad Lucilium Epistulae Morales 
vol. 2 (LCL; Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press; London: Heinemann, 1917). 

`! Latin text and ET in W. Melmoth and W.M.L. Hutchinson, eds., Pliny: Letters, 
vol. 1 (LCL; London: Heinemann; New York: Macmillan, 1915). 
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These examples of private note-taking provide further evidence for 
the existence of excerpt collections, but at the same time demon- 
strate that such collections were often made solely by an individual 
and not intended for wider publication. In evaluating testimonia hypothe- 
ses, one must take this distinction into account: any single scriptural 
collection need represent no more than one individual’s selection of 
texts; further evidence is necessary to show that a particular collec- 
tion was valued in a wider community.” 


2.4 Function of Extracts within Jewish Literary Categories 


In chapter one, I drew the working distinction between the midrashic 
genre (which takes scripture as its starting point and applies it to a 
contemporary reality) and a festimonia genre (which takes an event or 
proposition outside of scripture as its starting point and refers back 
to scripture as a witness to the event or proposition).*? As note above, 
in concrete cases a clear distinction between these two functions is 
often difficult to maintain. 

A related distinction should be made between exphet and composi- 
tional functions of scripture in Second Temple literature.°* Explicit 
citations of scripture may of course function either within a midrashic 
or in a testimonia argument. In compositional use, scripture is woven 
indirectly into the text through allusions, the use of biblical motifs 
and models, or the re-writing or expansion of a base biblical text.” 
In the following section, I will provide further discussion and exam- 
ples. Although testimonia hypotheses have usually focused on collec- 
tions of explicit scripture quotations, we must consider the possibility 
that particular compositional uses of scripture may be based upon 
an earlier explicit collection. Conversely, of course, TCs may simply 





5 On this point, see Audet, “L’hypothése,” 391-92. 

53 See the related distinction of Geza Vermes between “pure” and “applied” exe- 
gesis (Post-Biblical Jewish Studies [SJLA 8; Leiden: Brill, 1975] 63-90). 

5+ Cf. the terms used by Devorah Dimant, who contrasts the expositional and the 
compositional functions of scripture (“Use and Interpretation of Mikra in the Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha,” in Mulder, ed., Mikra, 382. 

5 What is called here the compositional use of scripture is also closely related 
to intertextual reading of scripture; I use the terms interchangeably. For an influential 
study applying intertextual method to Paul’s quotations of scripture see Richard B. 
Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New Haven/London: Yale University 
Press, 1989), esp. 1-33. 
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make explicit the implicit texts used compositionally in earlier work. 

Finally, the related distinction between halakhic and haggadic func- 
tions of scriptural use should be emphasized. Halakhic functions 
involve the myriad legal questions of scriptural interpretation, includ- 
ing efforts both to systematize laws and to apply general laws to 
specific cases. In the broadest sense, haggadic use of scripture involves 
the non-legal interpretation of scripture, including moral or homiletical 
interpretations.” Halakhic interpretation usually has to do with explicit, 
expositional uses of scripture; haggadic readings are often implicit 
and may involve a compositional re-working of a base scriptural text. 
Although I have emphasized the forensic function as an essential ele- 
ment of testimonia, this does not imply that this genre is relegated to 
halakhic interpretation; a haggadic interpretation may very well be 
employed as a kind of proof of a certain argument (e.g., Paul’s use of 
the Abraham narratives to demonstrate his point about faith). 

This discussion of testimonia in the light of Jewish interpretive cat- 
egories should not be held separate from the discussion of classical 
rhetorical categories, since the categories of forensic, epideictic, delib- 
erative, and didactic function are broad enough to be readily applied 
to both a Jewish and a Greco-Roman milieu. At the same time, the 
particular emphases of Jewish rhetorical categories and literary tech- 
niques must be analyzed in their own right. Given the complex rela- 
tionships between Greco-Roman and Jewish culture in early Christian 
history, the student must be aware of the literary categories of both 
cultures and decide in each case which categories are most appro- 
priate for use in analysis. 


2.5 The Compositional Use of Scripture 


2.5.1 “Re-written Bible” 


This genre is represented by Jubiles (2d cent. BCE), the Genesis Apocryphon 
(ca. turn of the era), and Ps.-Philo’s Biblical Antiquities (ca. 70 cE)’ 
These works generally follow the scriptural sequence, but freely delete, 


5 See the discussion in Michael Fishbane, Biblical Interpretation in Ancient Israel 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1985) 281-83. 

5 For an overview of the genre, see George W.E. Nickelsburg, “The Bible 
Rewritten and Expanded,” in’ Michael E. Stone, ed., Jewish Writings of the Second 
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expand, paraphrase, and occasionally quote verbatim various bibli- 
cal sections. Although this genre does not involve the collections of 
texts, the selection and adaptation of certain passages for a particu- 
lar rhetorical purpose is analogous to the form and function of extant 
Christian testimonia collections.°* The authority to re-work scripture 
is stated most boldly in Fubilees: it claims to be a revelation of God 
to Moses on Mount Sinai. 


2.5.2 Use of Scriptural Allusions, Implicit Quotations, and Models 


The composition of texts in a scriptural style is ubiquitous in Second 
Temple Jewish literature. Wisdom of Solomon’s allusions to Psalm 2 
and Proverbs 1—9; the character of Tobit sketched on the model of 
Job; and the modeling of the Qumran community hymns (fodayoth) 
on the Psalms are only a few examples.” Even in a historical text 
(1 Macc 5:48), the author models his narration of Judas’s rejected 
request for safe passage through the city of Ephron on the narra- 
tive in Numbers 20-21, where the Israelites are refused safe pas- 
sage. Dimont shows that the very words of Judas’s request are in 
fact an implicit conflated quotation of Deut 2:26-29; Judg 11:19; 
and Num 21:22—three versions of the Israelites request to King 
Sihon of the Amorites. With this technique, the author of Maccabees 
demonstrates implicitly that Judas is taking part in the divinely guided 
history recorded in scripture. At Qumran, this same technique is 
applied to a future event: the eschatological battle between the Sons 
of Light and the Sons of Darkness is modeled on scriptural accounts 
of battles between Israel and its enemies.°! 


Temple Period: Apocrypha, Pseudepigrapha, Qumran Sectarian Writings, Philo, Josephus (CRINT 
2/2; Assen: Van Gorcum; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984) 89-156. 

5 For example, the re-working of the text in Jubilees often functions to support 
certain halakhic propositions; Biblical Antiquities arranges the biblical material around 
its view of patterns of sin, punishment, repentance, and divinely chosen leaders in 
history (see ibid., 97—110). 

°° See Dimont, “Mikra in the Apocrypha,” 410-19, for the first two examples. 

æ Ibid., 407. 

& E.g, 1QM 11:6b-7a is based on Num 24:17-19; see Wayne O. McCready, 
“A Second Torah at Qumran?” SR 14 (1985) 10. 
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2.6 Scriptural Excerpt Collections in Second Temple Jewish Literature 


2.6.1 Hebrew and Near Eastern Instruction, Proverb, and Sentence 
Collections 


These collections are closely related to the Greco-Roman sayings col- 
lections presented above. Jewish sayings collections such as Proverbs 
and Sirach stand within a tradition of Near Eastern sayings collec- 
tions which date back to the third millennium in Egypt, forming 
part of the broad category of Near Eastern “wisdom” literature.” 
The organization of the instructions was often based on catch-word 
or thematic structures. The original purpose of the instruction was 
probably to train public officials for the royal court. In contrast to 
a collection of proverbs (whose content could be a subject for delib- 
eration or debate) the admonitions of the instruction are given as 
authoritative commands requiring obedience. Proverbs 1-9 is an 
instruction notable for its claim to speak with the divine authority 
of Wisdom. 

The analogies to Christian TCs are clear: the collection of excerpts 
from other literary works, the catch-word or thematic structure, the 
pedagogical setting, the authority (even divine authority) of the col- 
lection. For the most part, however, these collections served didac- 
tic and deliberative rather than forensic functions. 


2.6.2 A Didactic Sayings Collection: Ps.-Phocylides 


Ps.-Phocylides is an arresting example of the combination of Jewish 
and Greco-Roman sayings traditions.” This poetic collection, com- 
posed around the turn of the era, is drawn from both the Pentateuch 
and Greek ethical sayings; half of its verses have parallels in Greek 
gnomologia. ‘The sayings are grouped thematically, treating sexual ethics, 
modesty, greed, care for the poor and needy, and honesty. Much 





& See, for example, William McKane, Proverbs: A New Approach (Philadelphia: 
Westminster, 1970) 51-182, and Jack T. Sanders, Ben Sira and Demotic Wisdom 
(SBLMS 28; Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1983). 

& See Kloppenborg, Formation of Q, 264-89. Sirach 38:1-23, for example, is a 
topical grouping on sickness and death. 

% Ibid., 263. 

& Greek text in D. Young, ed., Theognis, Ps.-Pythagoras, Ps.-Phocylides, Chares, Anonymi 
Aulodia, Fragmentarum Teleiambicum (Biblioteca Script. Graec. et Rom. Teubneriania; 
2d ed.; Leipzig: BSB Teubner, 1971); ET in P.W. van der Horst, ed., The Sentences 
of Pseudo-Phocylides (SVTP 4; Leiden: Brill, 1978). 
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of the material is paralleled in the “summaries of the Law” found 
in Philo and Josephus,® leading to speculation that these authors 
drew on a common catechetical source.®’ Pieter W. van der Horst 
plausibly identifies the collection’s purpose: to demonstrate to a hel- 
lenized Jewish audience that Greek ethics and culture are compati- 
ble with scriptural ethics. The work is deliberative and was probably 
composed for use in an educational setting.” 


2.6.3 Scriptural Exempla Collections 


Like their Greco-Roman counterparts, Second Temple Jewish exem- 
pla collections served a variety of purposes. Michael R. Cosby identifies 
six functions, ranging from the didactic genealogy (e.g., Gen 5:1-22) 
to the epideictic encomium (Sirach 44-50). The deliberative func- 
tion of providing models for the reader’s imitation is widely attested: 
CD 2:14-3:19 (heroes who walked with God); 1 Mace 2:51-60 
(virtues of the ancestors); 3 Macc 6:1-9 (God’s punishment of the 
wicked and support of the righteous); 4 Macc 16:16-23 (cxamples 
of courage). Of particular interest is 4 Macc 18:7-19, where the 
mother of the seven martyrs reminds them of their father’s teach- 
ing, listing examples of heroes together with direct scriptural quota- 
tions. History is understood as the moral drama in which God’s 
purpose is played out (see, e.g., Wisdom 10 on Wisdom’s role in 
historical events). The exempla genre passed on into Christian litera- 
ture: 7 Clem. 4.7, for example, provides negative and positive exam- 
ples of jealousy and repentance. The collection in Hebrews 11 is 
noteworthy for its lack of an explicitly deliberative purpose; its scrip- 
tural examples function as forensic proof of the thesis that “faith is 
the assurance of things hoped for, the conviction of things not seen” 
(Heb 11:1). 


86 Philo Hypothetica (apud Eusebius P.E. 8.7.1-9) and Josephus Against Apion 
2.190-219. 

© See Karl-Wilhelm Niebuhr, Gesetz und Paränese: Katechismusartige Weisungsreihen in 
der frühjüdischen Literatur (\WUNT 2/28; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1987) 42-43. 
Niebuhr holds that lack of agreement in precise wording and in the arrangement 
of the texts makes literary dependence doubtful. 

8 Van der Horst, “Pseudo-Phocylides,” ABD 5. 348. 

© Van der Horst, Pseudo-Phocylides, 77-80. 

7 Cosby, Rhetorical Composition, 14. 
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2.7 Scriptural Excerpt Collections at Qumran 


The Qumran discoveries provide an unparalleled opportunity to study 
scriptural use in a Jewish community that existed at the same time 
as early Christianity. In the following, then, I present in some detail 
examples of scriptural collections found in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


2.7.1 Selection of Passages: 1QIsaiah* Scroll 


One of the earliest of the Qumran finds, the 1QIsaiah* scroll, is 
marked “with some ten or twelve different symbols inserted against 
passages which the Covenanters must have regarded as important.””! 
Several passages, for example, which refer to leaders (kings, the Lord’s 
servant, Cyrus) are marked with an “X.” The significance of pas- 
sages marked with other symbols is unclear, but may have to do 
with the community’s own interpretation of its history. Perhaps mark- 
ing the passages was the first step in gathering texts into a collec- 
tion; the technique in any case demonstrates the principle of selecting 
certain scriptural passages for a special purpose. 


2.7.2 Liturgical Collections: Phylacteries; 4QDeuteronomy” (4Q41) 


The phylacteries found at Qumran contain various combinations of 
pentateuchal texts, especially Exod 13:1-16; Deut 5:1-6:3; 6:4-9; 
and 11:13-21.” The thematic link is the reference to the teachings, 
above all the Decalogue, which should be “as a sign on your hand 
and as a reminder on your forehead.”” 

4QDeuteronomy” (the “All Souls Deuteronomy,” dated ca. 30 BCE) 
consists of six columns written on a leather sheet.’* Column one con- 


7. G.R. Driver, The Judean Scrolls: The Problem and a Solution (New York: Schocken, 
1965) 527--30. Driver cites an analogous example in Epiphanius, who provides a 
list of signs used by Christians to mark important scripture passages, including a 
cross to mark those with christological significance (On Weights and Measures 1). 
Hebrew text of the Isaiah? scroll in Millar Burrows, J.C. Trever and W.H. Brownlee, 
eds., The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery (New Haven, CT: The American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 1950). 

” The contents of twenty-one phylacteries are published in DJD 6. 47-79. 
Summary of scriptural contents in Florentino Garcia Martinez, The Dead Sea Scrolls 
Translated: The Qumran Texts in English (2d ed.; Leiden/New York/Cologne: Brill; 
Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1996) 483-84 [hence: Scrolls}. 

73 See Michael Fishbane, “Use, Authority and Interpretation of Mikra at Qumran,” 
in Mulder, ed., Mikra, 351-52. 

™ Hebrew text in DJD 14. 117-28. 
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tains Deut 8:5-10 and columns 2-6 have Deut 5:1—6:1 (the Decalogue 
and surrounding material). Recent studies offer strong evidence that 
this is not a biblical manuscript, but a collection of excerpts, possi- 
bly compiled for liturgical use.” The following arguments have been 
presented for understanding the document as an excerpted collec- 
tion rather than a biblical manuscript: (1) Deuteronomy 8 precedes 
Deuteronomy 5;’° (2) Deut 8:5-10 is marked off by spacing; the same 
text is similarly marked off in 4QDeut! and in manuscripts of the 
Samaritan tradition;” (3) 4QDeut'*, 4QDeut"!, the phylacteries, and 
mezuzot all contain text collections similar to that of the All Souls 
scroll; all likely had a liturgical setting;” (4) the text of the Decalogue 
harmonizes the versions in Exodus 20 and Deuteronomy 5: this ten- 
dency to harmonize Exodus and Deuteronomy is characteristic of 
excerpted collections;’? and (5) the size of the manuscript is signifi- 
cantly smaller than typical biblical manuscripts from Qumran, indi- 
cating that it was planned to contain select passages of Deuteronomy 
rather than the whole book.® Moshe Weinfeld proposes that Deut 
9:5-10 served as a basis for grace after meals at Qumran commu- 
nity;®’ Esther Eshel concludes that 4QDeut" may be considered a 
“Prayer Book.”® 


‘These Qumran collections may be compared with the Nash papyrus 
(ca. 100 Bce), a single sheet, found in Egypt, which contains the 


7 See Sidnie Ann White, “4QDt": Biblical Manuscript or Excerpted Text?” in 
Harold W. Attridge, John J. Collins, and Thomas H. Tobin, eds., Of Scribes and 
Scrolls: Studies on the Hebrew Bible, Intertestamental Judaism, and Christian Origins Presented 
to John Strugnell (College Theology Society Resources in Religion 5; Lanham, MD/New 
York/London: University Press of America, 1990) 13-20; Moshe Weinfeld, “Grace 
After Meals in Qumran,” JBL 111 (1992) 427-29; Esther Eshel, “4QDeut"—A Text 
That Has Undergone Harmonistic Editing,’ HUCA 62 (1991) 148-52; Julie A. 
Duncan, “Considerations of 4QDt) in Light of the ‘All Souls Deuteronomy’ and 
Cave 4 Phylactery Texts,” in Julio Trebolle Barrera and Luis Vegas Montaner, 
eds., The Madrid Qumran Congress: Proceedings of the International Congress on the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (STDJ 11; 2 vols.; Leiden/New York/Cologne: Brill; Madrid: Editorial 
Complutense, 1992) 1. 199-215. 

7 Cf. also 4QExodus! (4Q15) where Exod 13:15-17 is followed directly by Exod 15:1. 

77 Duncan, “Considerations,” 202-3; White, “Biblical Manuscript,” 15. 

7% Eshel, “Harmonistic Editing,” 150; Weinfeld, “Grace After Meals,” 428; White, 
“Biblical Manuscript,” 15; Duncan, “Considerations,” 201-6. Common texts include 
combinations of Deuteronomy 5-6; 8:5-10; 11; 32; and Exodus 12-13. 

7 White, “Biblical Manuscript,” 15; Eshel, “Harmonistic Editing,” passim. 

89 White, “Biblical Manuscript,” 16-17; Eshel, “Harmonistic Editing,” 150-51. 

8! Weinfeld (“Grace After Meals,” 428) points to a parallel usage in b.Ber. 44a. 

® Eshel, “4QDt",” 151. 
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Decalogue (Exodus version) together with the Shema.* While the 
liturgy is the most likely liffe-setting for these collections, they may 
also have been used for individual study, memorization, or teaching.** 


2.7.3. A Harmonizing Collection: 4QReworked Pentateuch? (4Q158) 


A well-attested technique at Qumran was to gather related excerpts 
from scripture in an attempt to harmonize/integrate them. In 4Q158, 
fragments 6-12, for example, the following sequence occurs: Exod 
20:19-21; Deut 5:28-29; Deut 18:18-22; Exod 20:12, 16, 17; Deut 
5:30-31; Exod 20:20-26; Exod 21:1, 3-6, 8, 10. Michael Fishbane 
sees this as an attempt to harmonize and integrate various texts con- 
cerning the revelation of the law and the role of Moses and his suc- 
cessors. He compares it to the Samaritan text of the Decalogue in 
Exodus 20, which is combined tendentiously with material from 
Deuteronomy 5, 18, and 27:4-7 in order to witness to particular 
Samaritan beliefs regarding the prophet to come and the sanctuary 
at Shechem.** 


2.7.4 Halakhic Collections: 4QOrdinances’ (4Q159) and 11QTemple 
Scroll (11Q/9-20) 


4QOrdinances is a halakhic document, perhaps the legislation fol- 
lowed by a community associated with Qumran.*’ It consists of 
rephrased biblical precepts (Deut 23:25-26; Exod 30:12; Lev 25:42; 
Deut 22:5, 13-14) organized under different cultic and ethical cat- 
egories. For Hodgson, 4QOrdinances is an example of one of the 
scriptural (as well as popular philosophical) collections which lay 
behind vice and virtue catalogs, Haustafeln, and parenetic texts like 
1 Thess 4:1-12 and Rom 13:1-7.% 


8 See W.F. Albright, “A Biblical Fragment from the Maccabean Age: The Nash 
Papyrus,” JBL 56 (1937) 145-76. 

8* See White, “Biblical Manuscript,” 17. See also C. Ernest Wright, who com- 
ments that the Nash papyrus was used in teaching or in worship (Biblical Archaeology 
{rev. ed.; Philadelphia: Westminster; London: Duckworth, 1962] 216). 

8 Hebrew text in DJD 5. 1-6; ET in Scrolls, 219-22. 

86 Fishbane, “Mikra at Qumran,” 352-53. 

8? Hebrew text in DJD 5. 6-9; ET in Scrolls, 86-87. For a detailed presenta- 
tion of this position, see Francis D. Weinert, “40159: Legislation for an Essene 
Community outside of Qumran?” FSF 5 (1974) 179-207. Weinert concludes: “Hence the 
legislation contained in 4Q159 was not intended as a simple repetition of already 
known biblical law, but as an affirmation of specific biblical laws being interpreted 
in a new way” (p. 181). 

8 Hodgson, “Testimony,” 365. 
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The Temple Scroll harmonizes and integrates related material 
from different sections of scripture.® In 11Q'Temple 66:8-9 two rules 
(Exod 22:15 and Deut 22:28-29) regarding the consequences for rape 
are harmonized. Prescriptions for the festival of unleavened bread 
integrate material from Lev 23:6-8; Num 17:10-16; 28:17-25; Deut 
16:8; and Ezra 16:8. The sequence in 11QTemple 51-52 is an 
extended example of this procedure: it presents the laws of Deutero- 
nomy 16-17 together with some exegetical additions and combina- 
tions from other pentateuchal laws. A re-interpreted form of Torah 
is the result.” 


2.7.5 Thematic Collection on the Eschatological Struggle: 4QTestimoma 
(4Q175) 


This document consists of the following sequence of quotations, cited 
without introduction and without intervening comment: conflation 
of Deut 5:28-29 and Deut 18:18-19;9' Num 24:15-17; Deut 33:8-11; 
conflation of Josh 6:26 and a passage from the sectarian Psalms of 
Joshua.’ Several catch-word connections link the texts: yaw (Deut 
5:28-29; 18:16-19; Num 24:15-17); mp (Deut 18:18-19; Num 
24:15-17; Deut 33:8-11), and OY (Deut 5:28-29; Josh 6:26). 

As noted above, this document’s editor saw this as a confirmation 
of Burkitt’s and Harris’s testimonia theories.” It is often assumed to 
be a collection of “messianic” texts,* but this does not account 
for the presence of the last quotation. George J. Brooke’s interpre- 
tation is more convincing: the first three texts refer to the eschato- 
logical figures of the prophet, royal messiah, and priest; the whole 
refers to the fortunes of those who will participate in the eschatological 


8° Hebrew text in Yigdal Yadin, Megillat ham-migdash (The Temple Scroll) (3 vols. 
and supp.; Jerusalem: Israel Exploration Society, 1977); ET in Scrolls, 154-84. 

% See Fishbane, “Mikra at Qumran,” 353-54. This harmonizing halakhic activ- 
ity can also be seen in Jubilees (see above 2.5.1.a). For a discussion on whether the 
Temple Scroll is primarily a clarification or harmonization of the “Torah of Moses” 
or whether it represents a new or second Torah, see McCready, “Second Torah,” 
esp. 12-15. 

9! Patrick W. Skehan shows that this combination reflects the conflated text read 
in the Samaritan Pentateuch at Exod 20:21 (“The Period of the Biblical Texts from 
Khirbet Qumran,” CBQ 19 [1957] 435). 

2 Hebrew text in DJD 5. 57-60; ET in Scrolls, 137-38. 

% Allegro, “Messianic References,” 186. 

% E.g., Geza Vermes labels it “A Messianic Anthology or Testimonia” in The 
Dead Sea Scrolls in English (3d ed.; Shefhield: JSOT, 1987) 295. 
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struggle.” Brooke is correct to see the outlines of an eschatological 
narrative here, indeed I understand it as the scriptural substructure 
to an eschatological narrative: perhaps the first stage of collecting 
texts from which a narrative would be composed. Its physical form 
(a single unattached sheet) and its epigraphy (“characterized by care- 
lessness and a rather strange orthography”)® suggest that it was not 
intended for wider distribution, but was compiled by an individual 
for his own reference. 


2.7.6 Thematic Collection on “Consolation”: 4QTanhumim (4Q1 76) 


This fragmentary document consists of a sequence of excerpts taken 
from the book of Isaiah with no apparent adaptation and no inter- 
vening comments.” The texts (Isa 40:1-5; 41:8-9; 43:1-6; 49:7; 
49:13-17; 51:22-23; 52:1-3; 54:4-10) are all words of comfort (tan- 
humm) spoken by the Lord in the first person to his people. Stanley 
is surely correct in understanding this composition as the work of a 
reader, interested in the Lord’s promises of comfort, who excerpted 
these texts in the course of a sequential reading through the text of 
Isaiah 40-55.% The final purpose of this collection (liturgical reading, 
notes for future compositional use) remains a matter of speculation. 


2.7.7 Prophetic Testimonia on the Future Struggle and the Community’s 
Past History 


The following are examples of collections of scripture, together with 
interpretive comments, which function as proof-texts for particular 
eschatological or historical views. 


(a) Midrash on Eschatological Scriptures: 4QEschatological Midrash 
(4QEschatMidr*’) = 4QFlorilegium (4Q174)® and 4QCatena* (4Q]77)'© 
Annette Steudel’s recent study demonstrates that these two fragment- 
ary texts (4QFlorilegium and 4QCatena’) are in fact parts of the same 


Sheffield: JSOT, 1985) 311-19. John Lübbe also argues against a messianic inter- 
pretation (“A Reinterpretation of 4Q, Testimonia,” RæQ [1986] 187-97). 

% Allegro, “Messianic References,” 182. 

” Hebrew text in DJD 5. 60-67; ET in Scrolls, 208-9. 

% Stanley, Language of Scripture, 77. See his detailed study in “4QTanhumim,” 
569-82. 

” Hebrew text in DJD 5. 53-57; ET in Scrolls, 136-37. 

100 Hebrew text in DJD 5. 67-74; ET in Scrolls, 209-11. 
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document, which has been labeled the “Eschatological Midrash.”!°! 
The label “Florilegium,” assigned by 4Q174’s editor, John Allegro, is 
misleading, since the text has a midrashic structure.’ The first part 
(1:1-13) is a midrash on Nathan’s oracle (2 Sam 7:10-14): parts of 
this text are quoted and interpreted with exegetical remarks (with- 
out the word pesher) and with other scriptural texts (Exod 15:17-18 
and Amos 9:11). The second section (1:14—2:6) quotes Ps 1:1, inter- 
preting it with exegetical comments (using the word pesher) and other 
scriptures (Isa 8:11 and Ezek 44:16), and then quotes Ps 2:1, which 
is applied to “the elect of Israel in the last days.”!°? The third sec- 
tion (4QCatena) can be understood as a midrash (it uses the word 
peshe) on Psalms 11-17.'°* The theme of “the last days” links the 
composition, 

The document is a collection of texts and commentary which 
relates a prophetic narrative of the last days. It doubtless also served 
a deliberative function, encouraging the members of the community 
to endure patiently until the end. While the composition is formally 
midrashic (interpretation of base scriptural texts), it functioned most 
likely as a prophetic “proof” that the narrated events would take 
place in the last days. 


(b) Thematic Collection on the Eschatological Jubilee Year and Melchizedek: 
11QMelchizedek (11Q13) 

This text combines the following scriptures, together with interpre- 
tive remarks (often with the word fesher): Lev 25:13; Deut 15:2; Ps 
82:1; Ps 7:8-9; Ps 82:2; Isa 52:7; Isa 61:2-3; Isa 52:7; Lev 25:9.'% 
Fitzmyer holds that the base text is Leviticus 25,'° while Merrill P. 


0 Steudel, Der Midrasch zur Eschatologie aus der Qumrangemeinde (4QMidrEschat’): 
Materielle Rekonstruktion, Textbestand, Gattung und traditionsgeschichtliche Einordnung des durch 
4Q174 (“Florilegium”) und 4Q177 (“Catena A”) reprisentierten Werkes aus den Qumranfunden 
(STDJ 13; Leiden/New York/Cologne: Brill, 1994) 127-60. 

12 Allegro, “Messianic References,” 176. 

103 For analysis of 4QFlorilegium’s structure, see William R. Lane, “A New 
Commentary Structure in 4Q Florilegium,” JBL 78 (1959) 343-46, and Brooke, 
Exegesis at Qumran, esp. 129-66. 

104 See John J. Collins, Review of A. Steudel, Midrasch, JBL 114 (1995) 315. 

105 First published by A.S. van der Woude, “Melchisedek als himmlische Erlé- 
sergestalt in den neugefundenen eschatologischen midraschim aus Qumran-Héhle 
XL,” OTS 14 (1965) 354-73. Various reprints with suggested restorations have 
appeared, e.g., Joseph A. Fitzmyer, “Further Light on Melchizedek from Qumran 
Cave 11,” JBL 86 (1967) 26-27; repr. in idem, Semitic Background, 247-51; ET in 
Scrolls, 139-40. 

1 Fitzmyer, “Further Light,” 251. 
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Miller argues that the interpretive comments can all be related to 
Isa 61:1-2.” The most important observation, however, is that the 
anonymous author has collected a series of texts connected with the 
eschatological jubilee year, associated these texts with the role of 
God’s agent Melchizedek, and created an eschatological narrative.’ 


(c) Proof-texts on the Community’s History: Damascus Document 

(CD) 6-7 

In contrast to the future prophetic proofs discussed above, this text 
employs Num 21:18; Isa 54:16; Mal 1:10; Isa 7:17; Amos 5:26-27; 
9:11; and Num 24:17 as prophetic proof-texts to the narrative describ- 
ing the past exile of the community.' The texts function not so 
much as proof that these events occurred, but rather to support a 
certain interpretation of these events: the establishment of the Qumran 
community and its leaders was foretold in scriptures, and is thus a 
part of God’s plan. 

The above selection of documents shows beyond doubt that the 
gathering of scriptural extracts into written collections was a well- 
established techniqu at Qumran. In addition, these documents dem- 
onstrate the wide range of uses to which these collections were 
put: prophetic proof-texts or testimonia (4QEschatMidr, 11QMelch), 
liturgical collections (the phylacteries, 4QDeut"), harmonizing collec- 
tions (4QReworked Pentateuch*), and halakhic collections (4QOrd?; 
11QTemple). The markings on the Isaiah scroll, 4Q’Tanhumim, and 
perhaps 4QTestimonium afford us precious glimpses into the actual 
mechanics of how these texts were first collected. 


2.8 Private Collections (Notebooks) 


Birger Gerhardsson offers rabbinic evidence for the use of notebooks 
or “scrolls of secrets” to facilitate pupils’ memorization of their rabbis’ 
teachings.'!° The difficulty with Gerhardsson’s references, of course, 


107 Miller, “The Function of Isa 61:1-2 in 11Q Melchizedek,” JBL 88 (1969) 467-69. 

108 Surprisingly, neither of the biblical passages (Gen 14:18-20 and Ps 110:4) in 
which the name Melchizedek explicitly appears are used in this text. 

1 Damascus Document manuscripts: CD*® = copies of the Damascus Document 
from the Cairo Genizah; Qumran frags. = 4Q266-4Q273 (4QD*4); 5Q12 (5QD); 
6Q15 (6QD); see Scrolls, 494-95 for the complex publishing bibliography; ET in 
Scrolls, 33-71. 

"© Gerhardsson, Memory and Manuscript, 160-62. 
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is that all date after the year 200 cr, and he has often been roundly 
criticized for reading later rabbinical practices back into the first cen- 
tury. The Qumran evidence suggestive of personal scriptural collec- 
tions (4Q'Tanhumim, perhaps 4QDeut" and 4QTest), however, cautions 
against dismissing Gerhardsson too quickly. 


2.9. Christian Use of Non-biblical Excerpt Collections: 
Poetic Anthologies and Secondary Philosophical Sources 


To conclude my sketch of the literary environment in which ECs 
and TCs were standard working tools, I present evidence for early 
Christian use of non-biblical ECs. I have already referred above (sect. 
1.20) to an extensive body of scholarship that demonstrates the extent 
to which Christian tradition (sayings, parables, miracle stories, escha- 
tological discourses) was passed down in small-scale collections. I now 
offer further examples of Christian use of non-Christian collections. 

It is reasonably certain that the apostle Paul drew his quotation 
of Menander (1 Cor 15:33) from a poetic anthology.''' It is also 
probable that the two classical citations quoted in Acts 17:28 were 
already found together in an anthology.'” In the second century, 
Theophilus of Antioch and Clement of Alexandria made use of poetic 
anthologies." 

Nicole Zeegers-Vander Vorst approaches her study of poetic cita- 
tions in second-century Christian apologists (Clement of Alexandria, 
Theophilus, Athenagoras, Tatian, and Ps.-Justin) employing a method 
similar to that used in ¢estimonia research. She isolates (1) common 
sequences shared by the apologists and non-Christian philosophical 
works and (2) common exegesis of passages. The common sequences 


11 Chadwick, “Florilegium,” col. 1143. The quotation is already found in the 3d 
cent. BCE collection (P. Hibeh 1.7) referred to above (sect. 2.3.3c). Hans Conzelmann 
also cautions that Paul’s quotation of Menander does not allow us to assume his 
first-hand knowledge of the poet (First Corinthians [Hermeneia; Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1975] 278 n. 139). 

"2 Chadwick, “Florilegium,” col. 1143. 

13 Tbid., cols. 1143-45. Chadwick notes parallels between quotations in these 
authors and the collections in John Stobaeus. On Theophilus’s use of anthologies, 
see also Gustave Bardy, “Introduction,” to idem, ed., Théophile d’Antioche: Trois Livres 
à Autolycus (SC 20; Paris: Cerf, 1948) 11 (noting several false attributions in quota- 
tions), and Robert M. Grant, “Introduction,” in idem, ed., Theophilus of Antioch: Ad 
Autolycum (Oxford Early Christian Texts; Oxford: Clarendon, 1970) xi-xii. 
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are in effect TCs “proving” such propositions as the existence of one 
God. Dismissing as too vague previous attributions of this common 
material to a “florilegia” source, Zeegers-Vander Vorst instead posits 
common use of philosophical tractates (e.g., “On Providence”; “Against 
the Impiety of Homer”), and classic collections of texts and com- 
mentary (e.g., Plutarch’s Moralia). These thematic collections, already 
well-known due to a long history of use in philosophical circles, 
added authority to the claims of the apologists. The apologists also 
drew on hellenistic Jewish tractates and the Sibylline Oracles.''* 

Early Christian authors also used intermediary philosophical collec- 
tions. Three second-century works, Athenagoras’s Supplication, Theo- 
philus’s Yo Autolycus and Irenaeus’s Against Heresies, all make use of 
the doxographical edition first edited by Aetius.'!? The writers cite 
the conflicting philosophical opinions in the doxography as evidence 
for the limitations of philosophical thought and the consequent need 
for reliance on God. Hippolytus’s sources for his summary of philoso- 
phy (Refutation of All Heresies, Book 1, early 3d cent.) span the range 
of available intermediary collections: Alcinous’s handbook, a doxog- 
raphy, summaries by Sextus Empiricus, various commentaries, and 
an anthology which included Heraclitus.''® 

Christian writers themselves made ECs and TCs from non-biblical 
materials. To each of his summaries of gnostic heresies, Hippolytus 
appends selected representative extracts from their writings, and 
finishes his presentation with an epitome of each group’s system.!!” 
The earliest collection of the writings of a non-biblical Christian 
writer is the Philocalia, a selection from Origen’s works made by Basil 
and Gregory Nazianzus (4th cent.).'!® 


1+ Nicole Zeegers-Vander Vorst, Les Citations des Poètes grecs chez les apologistes chré- 
tiens du IT’ siècle (Université de Louvain Recueil de Travaux d’Histoire et de Philologic 
4/47; Louvain: Universitaires de Louvain, 1972); see esp. 288-92. 

13 Grant, “Irenaeus,” 42-44. These Christian authors follow the sequence of the 
doxography and use many of its subject headings. 

u6 See Miroslav Marcovich, ed., Hippolytus Refutatio Omnium Haeresium (Patristische 
Texte und Studien 25; Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1986) 17-31. That an anthol- 
ogy is used in 9.9-10 is shown by Hippolytus’s use of the word xegéAorov (9.10.8) 
to refer to a section or chapter in the anthology; see further Miroslav Marcovich, 
“Hippolytus and Heraclitus,” in F.L. Cross, ed., Studia Patristica, vol. 7 (TU 92; 
Berlin: Akademie, 1966) 255. On Hippolytus’s use of a doxography, see Diels, 
Doxographi, 133-56. 

17 See Marcovich, Hippolytus, 33. 

''8 Chadwick, “Florilegium,” col. 1149. 
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2.10 Conclusions 


(1) Early Christian use of scriptural passages as witnesses (uaptd pic) 
for their beliefs has an important background in classical rhetorical 
theory; already in the NT authors present forensic arguments in 
which the witness of scripture is key. 

(2) In order to place early Christian TCs in their literary context, 
evidence was presented showing the ubiquitous contemporary Greco- 
Roman technique of gathering written extracts into thematic col- 
lections, ranging from the primary anthology to more advanced 
philosophical and rhetorical handbooks. A didactic or “school” set- 
ting is evident for most of these collections. 

(3) Analogies between Christian scriptural TGs and Greco-Roman 
collections can be drawn in several aspects: in content (oracle and 
moral maxim collections); in form (thematic collections); in compo- 
sitional technique (conflated and adapted texts), and in function 
(didactic functions; molding scattered texts into more systematic, even 
doctrinal, statements). This latter analogy is relevant for claims that 
TCs influenced developing theological concepts. 

(4) The Jewish evidence also presents many points of contact, espe- 
cially by providing concrete examples of scriptural ECs and TCs. 
Several examples of collections with no intervening comments are 
extant. Examples of excerpt collections with comments (e.g., in midrash 
collections) are even more numerous. The Jewish collections served 
a variety of functions: we find harmonizing and halakhic, liturgical, 
didactic, deliberative exempla, and prophetic proof-text collections. 
Halakhic evidence is especially relevant in evaluating claims that 
early Christian parenesis is based on previous collections of scrip- 
ture (Hodgson); the use of prophetic proof-texts is an invaluable par- 
allel to similar Christian techniques employed in the NT and in 
other early literature. 

(5) Careful distinctions must be made in discussing genres of 
midrash, testimonia and the compositional use of scripture. While 
4QEschatological Midrash, for example, is formally midrashic, its 
texts function as prophetic proofs of eschatological events, and pro- 
vide a schematic narrative of those events. I suggest that thematic 
collections with no commentary (e.g., 4QTestimonia and 4Q'Tan- 
humim) may have functioned as the substructure from which a sub- 
sequent narrative was composed. This evidence is important in 
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evaluating recent claims that NT narratives are based on previous 
testimonia collections. 

(6) Evidence of private excerpt collections in both Greco-Roman 
and Jewish literature has an important implication for any testimonia 
hypothesis: they remind us that any given collection may reflect only 
the concerns of an individual or small group, and not necessarily 
those of a community as a whole. 

(7) In contrast to this last point, however, the claim to religious 
authority implicit in the very process of excerpting and re-arranging 
scripture must be recognized. This claim is occasionally explicit, as 
in the case of the halakhic re-writing of scripture in Judbdlees and in 
the Temple Scroll. Gauging the authority and influence of early col- 
lections of scripture is an important aspect of evaluating testimonia 
hypotheses. 

(8) We have evidence that Christians of the first and second cen- 
turies used poetic and philosophical ECs; by analogy we might expect 
that they were also employing scriptural ECs and TCs. 


CHAPTER THREE 


CHRISTIAN TESTIMONIA COLLECTIONS IN THE 
PATRISTIC PERIOD 


3.1 Overview of the Chapter 


I begin this chapter by laying out some of the practical arguments 
for the probable use of scriptural ECs in early Christianity. I will 
then proceed to the heart of the chapter: the presentation of con- 
crete examples of a variety of patristic TCs. I begin with a detailed 
examination of Justin’s J Apology and Dialogue and of Barnabas, since 
these works offer clear, early evidence for the use of extensive TCs 
which had the authority of scripture. The chapter then presents 
examples of testimonia collections in various Greek, Latin, Coptic, and 
Syriac texts. Finally, I present two examples of broader testimonia tra- 
ditions: a case study on an anti-cultic collection used by Barnabas, 
Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, and Ps.-Gregory, and a short excur- 
sus on collections, relating to Jesus’s crucifixion, which evolved around 
the catch-word “wood.” 

In presenting these examples, I wish (1) to provide a representa- 
tive overview of the broad extent of the testimonia tradition, a tradi- 
tion which transcended barriers of time and culture; (2) to present 
in detail the pattern of precise parallels and individual differences 
between various TCs (for ease of comparison, I have focused on pas- 
sion éestimonia); (3) to establish that, in most cases, a given TC can- 
not be attributed simply to general oral tradition or to direct borrowing 
from other Christian authors; rather these TCs presuppose author- 
itative, written collections of .proof-texts which circulated, independ- 
ently from the NT and other early Christian writings. In the last 
two chapters of my study, I hope to show that the beginnings of 
some of these authoritative written traditions are already visible within 
the NT itself. 

For each TC, I will present a brief introduction to the work in 
which the TG appears; a discussion on the TO’s function within the 
work; concrete evidence that the collection is derived from a written 
testimonia source; and discussion of the original form of that testiumonia 
source. 
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3.2 Early Christian Use of Scriptural Extract Collections: 
Practical Considerations 


Proponents of testimonta hypotheses have long argued that small-scale 
scriptural ECs would have been practical for early Christian mis- 
sionaries, who would use them to illustrate or prove particular points.' 
Scrolls of scriptural books were expensive, difficult to transport, and 
cumbersome to use.” ECs would facilitate the apologetic task of the 
missionaries. 

What form would these ECs have taken? The codex (leaf book, 
the prototype of the modern book) gradually replaced scrolls between 
the second and fourth centuries.’ It is a remarkable fact, however, 
that in a second-century Greco-Roman and Jewish environment still 
dominated by the book in scroll form, the earliest Christian books 
were almost without exception made in codex form. Of the Greek 
books which can be dated before the third century, ninety-eight per- 
cent are scrolls, yet virtually all Christian books in this period are 
codices.’ 

If, as these practical considerations suggest, early Christians used 
ECs, these collections would have been in codex form. This con- 
clusion is supported by the following considerations: (1) the general 
Christian predilection for the codex; (2) excerpta were commonly copied 
down in codex notebooks;’ (3) the compact codex was more conve- 
nient for travelers and missionaries; and (4) since its pages could be 





! See Harris, Testimonies 1. 1; Stather Hunt, Sources, 16-17; more recently, Gamble, 
Books and Readers, 27. 

? For a brief discussion on the expense of books in the ancient world, see William 
V. Harris, Ancient Literacy (Cambridge, MA; London: Harvard University Press, 
1989) 225. 

3 Gamble, Books and Readers, 43. 

* Ibid., 49. See also the discussion, with statistics, in S.R. Llewelyn, ed., New 
Documents Illustrating Early Christianity, vol. 7 (The Ancient History Documentary 
Research Centre, North Ryde, New South Wales, Australia: Macquarie University, 
1994) 251. 

> As shown by Pliny’s comment that his uncle’s secretary copied down his excerpts 
and notes on pugillares (wax tablets in codex form) (Ep. 3.5); see sect. 2.3.6b. Gamble 
maintains that the codex was not recognized among the ancients as a proper book: 
it was considered a mere notebook, with private and practical associations (Books 
and Readers, 49-50). 

® The Roman poet Martial (ca. 85 cE) recommended parchment (membranas) pages 
in codex form for readers who wished to carry his poems with them on journeys 
(Epigr. 1.2; see Gamble, Books and Readers, 52). The use of the codex by missionar- 
ies is clear from 2 Tim 4:13: the author asks Timothy “to bring the cloak that I 
left with Carpus at Troas, also the books, and above all the parchments” (kai tà 
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marked, the codex facilitated looking up references: no small advan- 
tage for the Christian preacher or apologist.’ 

A wealth of hypotheses have been presented to account for this 
overwhelming Christian predilection for the codex, none of which is 
completely satisfactory.* I propose that the most likely explanation 
is that scriptural ECs and TCs in codex form were among the first 
authoritative Christian documents. Such codex collections, used in 
worship, polemic, and instruction, might well have influenced the 
physical form which other Christian writings took.’ 

A scriptural EC would also make practical sense in a worship life- 
setting. While full scrolls were certainly used for public reading of 
scripture (see, e.g., Luke 4:17-20), the Qumran evidence presented 
above suggests that ECs were also produced for liturgical purposes.'° 
Although Christians used scripture in their worship services from the 
earliest times, we possess no LXX manuscript clearly produced by 
Christians before about the middle of the second century.'! Only in 
the later second century do we find evidence of Christian scriptoria.”” 
A partial explanation for these facts is that many Christian com- 
munities had no access to Jewish produced scriptures (because of 
hostile relations or simple lack of proximity) and would have made 
do with ECs or TCs of passages considered especially relevant.’ 


BiPAia poArota tàs WeuBpc&vac). This last word refers to a parchment codex (Gamble, 
Books and Readers, 64), although there is no compelling reason to suppose that it 
refers specifically to a TC, pace C.H. Roberts, “Books in the Graeco-Roman World 
and in the Old Testament,” in P.R. Ackroyd and C.F. Evans, eds., The Cambridge 
History of the Bible, vol. 1: From the Beginnings to Jerome (Cambridge/New York: 
Cambridge University Press, 1970) 53. 

” Harris, Literacy, 296. Harris cites a late example from Augustine which describes 
this technique: “I took up the codex (codicem) and read out each place” (Letters 
29.4—10). 

8 See Gamble, Books and Readers, 54—66; Llewelyn, Documents, 251-56. The expla- 
nation favored by Gamble, that a codex collection of Paul’s letters influenced other 
early Christian literature, does not explain why a letter collection would influence 
the physical form of other Christian writings (including the gospel genre). Practical 
explanations (e.g., ease of reference and transport) would equally apply to non- 
Christian groups that continued to use scrolls. The argument that poor Christians 
could not afford scrolls ignores evidence that early Christianity included a range of 
social classes. 

® This conclusion is also reached by Gerhardsson, who argues that the gospel 
tradition began with records in codex-style notebooks; these documents influenced 
the choice of the codex for later Christian literature (Memory and Manuscript, 201-2). 

10 See sect. 2.7.2 above. 

11 Gamble, Books and Readers, 27 n. 89. See also the discussion in Roberts, “Books,” 62. 

2 Ibid., 65. 

13 See sect. 3.4.4 below for evidence that Melito’s community in Sardis lacked 
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3.3 Excursus on the LXX-deviant Criterion 


Before considering the patristic evidence for ECs and TCs, some 
remarks on the criterion of LXX-deviant texts for detecting use of 
ECs are necessary.'* The essential logic of this criterion is that quo- 
tations that deviate significantly from the LXX are attributable either 
to (1) intentional changes by an author or (2) use of a non-scriptural 
source. This criterion has been challenged on the grounds that since 
we know little about various text traditions available in the first 
centuries CE, we cannot attribute a “deviation” to an EC or TC— 
it may simply derive from an unknown text tradition. How valid 
is this objection? 

Two basic models have dominated the discussion of the devel- 
opment of the LXX: Paul de Lagarde’s thesis of an original arche- 
type translation for each book from which later revisions were made, 
and Paul Kahle’s claim that the LXX developed from multiple 
early translations (on analogy with Aramaic targums) which were 
only gradually shaped into a unified tradition. Recent scholarship 
has tended to support Lagarde’s position: we can speak of a rela- 
tively unified LXX text in the first centuries cE; deviations from it 
are to be explained by systematic attempts to revise the translation 
towards the Hebrew. The so-called xaiye text tradition (represented 
by a first-century scroll of the Twelve Prophets found at Nahal Hever), 
for instance, is an example of this revision towards the Hebrew;'’ 
second-century translations (e.g., Aquila) were in fact revisions of the 
katye tradition towards contemporary rabbinic Hebrew.'* The upshot 


access to scriptural manuscripts. It is also worth noting that we can date no Christian 
commentary on an entire OT book before the beginning of the third century 
(Hippolytus and Origen): see Martin Hengel, “The Old Testament in the Fourth 
Gospel,” HBT 8 (1990) 23. 

1+ T understand “LXX” in its broadest definition as including the original Greek 
(“Old Greek”) translations of Hebrew scriptures (beginning 3d cent. BcE), some later 
revisions (towards the Hebrew) of these translations, and other “apocryphal” books, 
whether composed originally in Hebrew (e.g., Sirach) or in Greek (e.g., Wisdom of 
Solomon). See Emanuel Tov, Textual Criticism of the Hebrew Bible Minneapolis: Fortress; 
Assen/Maastricht: Van Gorcum, 1992) 135. 

15 See Audet, “L’hypothése,” 394-95. 

16 See Ernst Wiirthwein, The Text of the Old Testament: An Introduction to the Biblia 
Hebraica (2d ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1995) 61-66. 

V Published by Dominique Barthélemy, Les Devanciers d’Aquila: Première publication 
intégrale du texte des fragments du Dodécapropheton (VTSup 10; Leiden: Brill, 1963); see 
Wirthwein, Text, 65. 

'8 See Frank Moore Cross, “The History of the Biblical Text in the Light of 
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is that a reading which deviates significantly from the LXX, and 
which cannot be explained as a revision towards the Hebrew, may 
legitimately be considered as possible evidence for the use of a non- 
biblical collection." 


3.4 Early Greek Testimonia Collections (Second Century) 


3.4.1 Justin First Apology and Dialogue with Trypho 


Justin was born in Samaria, lived for a time in Ephesus, conducted 
a school for Christians in Rome, and was martyred around 165 ce. 
Two major writings are extant: the First Apology,” written between 
150 and 156 and addressed to the Roman emperor Antoninus, 
and the Dialogue with Trypho, a discussion between Justin and a Jew- 
ish opponent concerning the truth of Christianity, written shortly 
afterwards.”! 


(a) Function of Testimonia 

Justin quotes extensively from scripture. He calls his quotations “tes- 
timonies” (uaptdopia) and uses them to “prove” the truth of the 
Christian religion to the emperor and to Trypho, respectively. The 
following passage is representative: 


For with what reason should we believe of a crucified man that He 
is the first-born of the unbegotten God, and Himself will pass judg- 
ment on the whole human race, unless we had found testimonies 


Discoverics in the Judean Desert,” in idem and Shemaryahu Talmon, eds., Qumran 
and the History of the Biblical Text (Cambridge, MA/London: Harvard University Press, 
1975) 179. 

9 The LX X-deviant criterion by itself is of course not adequate to establish the 
use of an EC; it must be used in conjunction with other criteria. 

2 Greek text in Miroslav Marcovich, ed., Justini Martyris Apologiae pro Christianis 
(Patristische Texte und Studien 38; Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1994); ET in 
ANF 1. 163-87. The Second Apology is generally considered to be a supplement or 
postscript to the first, written a short time after the latter’s completion (Marcovich, 
Apologiae, 11). Marcovich’s edition cites extensive early Christian parallels with Justin’s 
quotations, together with important secondary discussions (including those of Prigent 
and Skarsaune). 

2! Greek text in Miroslav Marcovich, ed., Justini Martyris Dialogus cum Tryphone 
(Patristische Texte und Studien 47; Berlin/New York: de Gruyter, 1994). On the 
dates of composition, see Skarsaune, Prophecy, 9; Eric Francis Osborn, Justin Martyr 
(BHT 47; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1973) 8. 
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(uaptdpia) concerning him published before He came and was born 
as man, and unless we had seen that things had happened accord- 
ingly. (1 Apol. 53.2) 


For Justin, then, proof consists in the accurate prediction by the 
prophets of events that then took place in the life of Jesus and sub- 
sequent history. The paptópia of the scriptures is in turn based on 
the absolute reliability of the prophets, who are themselves pé&ptupeg 
of the truth: 


In their [i.e., the prophets’] writings they gave no proof (dndde1Et¢) 
at that time of their statements, for as reliable witnesses (udptupes) of 
the truth, they were beyond proof; but the happenings that have taken 
place and are now taking place force you to believe their words. 


(Dial. 7.2) 


Scripture, however, does need proper interpretation. The true mean- 
ing of scripture remained closed until Christ disclosed it to his disciples; 
they in turn taught these things in the world (Dial. 53.5; 76.6). In his 
work of handing on the proper scriptural interpretations in his TCs, 
Justin understood himself as continuing this apostolic tradition.” 

Who is the intended audience of the Dialogue? Jon Nilson makes 
a plausible case that the actual audience is not Jews, but rather 
Roman gentiles who are favorably disposed to both Judaism and 
Christianity.” The purpose of the Dialogue, then, would be to demon- 
strate the superiority of Christianity over Judaism to this audience. 
Nilson’s strongest argument is his consideration of Dialogue 1-9. In 
these introductory chapters, Justin presents Christianity as the fulfill- 
ment of his search for the true philosophy; this way of framing the 
work seems to be intended to impress a gentile audience.** A fur- 
ther consideration is that the portrayal of Trypho is flat and stereo- 
typical. Trypho shows little real knowledge of the Judaism of his 
time, and serves essentially as a foil for Justin’s presentation. 


(b) Evidence of Written Testimonia Sources 
LXX-divergent texts are frequent in Justin, especially in the Apology. 
Oskar Skarsaune shows that the apologist uses two general quarries 


2 See Skarsaune, Prophecy, 11-13. 

3 Nilson, “To Whom is Justin’s Dialogue with Trypho Addressed?” TS 38 (1977) 
538-46. 

4 Ibid., 540. Skarsaune (Prophecy, 258-59) also envisions an audience of God- 
fearing gentiles. 
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for his quotations: written Christian testimonia sources and full bibli- 
cal manuscripts.” Skarsaune’s most compelling evidence is drawn 
from the comparison of different versions of the same scriptural quo- 
tations on which Justin himself comments.” In general, Justin offers 
short, non-LXX versions in the Apology and longer, LXX quotations 
in the Dialogue. The Apology versions betray multiple indications of 
derivation from TCs: Justin shows no awareness of the quotations’ 
biblical context; conflated texts have close parallels in independent 
authors; “Christianized” additions and changes from the LXX are 
evident. In the Dialogue, many of these versions are corrected toward 
the LXX, indicating that Justin himself has looked up the quota- 
tions in an LXX scroll.” 
False attributions abound in both works: 


1) Zephaniah for Zechariah (J Apol. 35.10; correctly in Dial. 53.5) 
2) Jeremiah for Daniel (7 Apol. 51.8; correctly in Dial. 76.1) 

3) Isaiah for Jeremiah (7 Apol. 53.10) 

4) Jeremiah for Isaiah (Dial. 12.2) 

5) Hosea for Zechariah (Dial. 14.8) 

6) Zechariah for Malachi (Dial. 49.2) 

7) Isaiah for Numbers (J Apol. 32.12) 





In some cases Justin bases his exegetical comments on a peculiar 
non-LXX reading witnessed in the Apology, and maintains this exeget- 
ical reading even when (in the Dialogue) he uses the LXX text!” This 
phenomenon shows the strong authority that these testimonia sources 


2 Ibid., 8. 

6 Thid., 25-92. 

27 Skarsaune convincingly refutes suggestions that scriptural quotations in the 
Dialogue were corrected towards the LXX by a later hand (pp. 17-20). Joost Smit 
Sibinga (The Old Testament Text of Justin Martyr I: The Pentateuch (Leiden: Brill, 1963] 
149-50) also rejects the plausibility of a scribal reworking of Justin’s quotations, 
showing that many of these long quotations derive from ancient hebraizing recen- 
sions such as are preserved in Barthélemy’s katye text. Barthélemy himself argued 
that Justin’s text of the Twelve Prophets is taken from the xatye recension (“Redé- 
couverte d’un chainon manquant de l’histoire de la Septante,” RB 60 [1953] 18-29; 
repr. in Cross and Talmon, Biblical Text, 130; Barthélemy, Devanciers, 203-12). More 
recently, Robert M. Grant judges that “[Skarsaune] begins with the texts of the 
Greek Old Testament in the Apology and the Dialogue and explains exactly how and 
why they are different, showing that we have reliable copies of both works” (Review 
of Skarsaune, Prophecy, in CH 57 [1988] 216). 

28 The first six of these are listed in Osborn, Justin, 114. Osborn devotes a valu- 
able chapter to Justin and testimonia (pp. 111- 19). 

2 Dial. 54.1-2 (see Prophecy, 28); Dial. 81.1-3 (ibid., 67); Dial. 31.1 (ibid., 88-90). 
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(with their exegetical comments) had for Justin. Indeed, Justin insists 
that his testimonia passages represent the true text of “the seventy”; 
he labels the longer, LX X-type quotations as “Jewish,” and indicates 
that he uses this text in the Dialogue merely as a concession to his 
Jewish opponent.” Justin occasionally accuses the Jews of deliber- 
ately altering the “true LXX” in their versions of the scriptures.*! 

The evidence suggests that Justin’s “Jewish” texts were scroll man- 
uscripts to which he had access through synagogues or other Jewish 
sources, and which reflect an LXX or revised LXX text.” His strongly 
non-LXX Christian proof-texts, then, would have derived from TCs 
which Justin regarded as authentic scripture. Justin’s occupation as 
a Christian teacher places him in a pedagogical setting conducive to 
the production and transmission of excerpted material (Bousset’s 
“tractates”), and his activity as an apologist makes the practical argu- 
ments for the Christian use of codex collections (less expense, ease 
of transport and reference, the codex as a natural medium for note- 
taking and reference material) especially applicable to him. 


(c) Orginal Form and Setting of Fustin’s Testimonia Sources 
The proof-texts in Justin’s TCs were apparently accompanied by 
interpretation and arguments.** In at least one case (1 Apology 60), 
Justin’s source seems to have included Platonic as well as OT cita- 
tions.** The overwhelming emphasis, of course, is on scriptural proofs: 
the quotations show knowledge of Hebrew,” and are sometimes built 
up around catch-words.*° 

Skarsaune identifies two main blocks of testimonia material: a 
“kerygma” source and a “recapitulation” source.” The kerygma source 
combined anti-cultic material with messianic proof-texts grouped into 


3° Dial. 120.4; 131.1; 137. The “seventy” refers of course to the famous legend 
of the seventy scribes who first produced the LXX translation. 

31 Dial. 43.5. Perhaps the most famous case is Dial. 72.1 where he lists several 
passages which he claims the Jews have intentionally omitted in their copies of 
scripture. 

32 Christian scriptural manuscripts were only beginning to be produced in Justin’s 
time (sect. 3.2 above). 

33 Skarsaune, Prophecy, 91. 

3 Ibid., 53. Skarsaune argues that the harmonized nature of both OT and Platonic 
quotations here show that they were not composed by Justin. 

3 E.g., 1 Apol. 50.2 (see Skarsaune, Prophecy, 63); Dial. 85.1 (ibid., 84). 

3 E.g., Dialogue 121 and I Apology 32 are collections based on the catch word 
avatékkw (Skarsaune, Prophecy, 84). 

Y Ibid., 226-27, for a summary description of these sources. 
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a “creedal” sequence (J Apology 31-35, 48, 50-53). This source is 
based on a two advent pattern: Jesus fulfills both the prophecies of 
suffering in his first advent (earthly ministry) and the prophecies of 
glory in his second advent. The ¢estzmonia in the messianic proof-texts 
feature a common structure: 


(1) the scriptural citation is introduced by tò é (“and the”) 

(2) a short exegesis of the scripture passage, introduced by words 
such as onpaiver (it signifies), follows; 

(3) a short historical narrative shows the fulfillment of the prophecy.*® 


These testimoma are then presented according to the following “creedal” 
scheme: 


1) the coming of the Messiah 

2) the virgin birth of the Messiah 

3) the hidden growing up of the Messiah 

4) the healings of the Messiah 

(5) the passion of the Messiah 

(6) the ascension and glorious return of the Messiah; universal res- 
urrection 

(7) the belief of the gentiles rather than of the Jews.” 


While it is possible that this kerygma source was a single written 
work, Skarsaune inclines more to Bousset’s model: “a connected series 
of tracts circulating within a ‘school’ tradition.” Especially indicative 
of a school setting are (1) Justin’s great familiarity with the exeget- 
ical traditions of the testimonia (even when he is working with LXX 
texts) and (2) the sheer complexity of Justin’s material, which makes 
any suggestion of his dependence on a single source (or even two 
sources) unlikely.” 

Skarsaune’s proposed “recapitulation” source (found in Dialogue 
48-108) features a debate in which Justin argues that certain messianic 


% Ibid., 140. 

3 Ibid., 139. A related phenomenon are the several “semi-formal creeds” which 
lack testimonia. J.N.D. Kelly (Early Christian Creeds [3d ed.; New York: Longman, 
1972] 70-76) identifies trinitarian sequences associated with baptismal confessions 
and confessions with expanded christological sequences (e.g., 7 Apol. 21.1; 31.7; 42.4; 
46.5; Dial. 63.1; 85.2; 126.1). One of these latter—/ Apol. 31.7—is understood by 
Skarsaune as an “anticipatory summary” of the kerygma source testimonia collection 
(Prophecy, 139). 

4 Ibid., 228; 234. 
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texts apply to Jesus rather than (as his Jewish opponent claims) to 
Solomon or Hezekiah. We see here the two-stage pattern identified 
by William Kurz in Luke/Acts: in many cases Trypho agrees with 
Justin that a certain passage has messianic significance; the real argu- 
ment is over to whom these passages should apply.’ 


3.4.2 Epistle of Barnabas: Anti-Jewish School Testimonia 


The Epistle of Barnabas is a strongly anti-Jewish document written, 
possibly in Alexandria, between 70 and 130. Originally anonymous, 
the work was attributed to the apostle Barnabas by later manuscripts 
and by Clement of Alexandria.” 

The heart of Barnabas, chapters 2-16, consists of various moral, 
christological, and polemical teachings, accompanied by often exten- 
sive series of quotations from the Jewish scriptures. The author makes 
it clear that he is passing on traditional teachings: he wishes “to 
communicate (petaðoðva) somewhat of that which I received” (ag od 
ëhaBov). Though the author denies that he is a teacher (615é0KoAoc; 
1.8; 4.9a), Barnabas is best understood as a product of a Christian 
“school” whose teachings were based on interpretations of scripture.** 


*® For Trypho’s admission that scripture predicts these things about the messiah, 
see Dial. 36.1; 39.7; 89.1; 110.1. Justin refutes suggestions that the quoted prophe- 
cies apply to Solomon (Dialogue 34; 36) or to Hezekiah (Dialogue 33; 68; 71; 77; 83; 
85). See Kurz, “Christological Proof,” 159; 162-67; see below, sect. 4.4.4 for details. 

42 Greek text in Pierre Prigent and Robert A. Kraft, eds., Epitre de Barnabé (SC 
172; Paris: Cerf, 1971); ET based on Kirsopp Lake, ed., The Apostolic Fathers (LCL; 
2 vols.; London: Heinemann; New York: Macmillan, 1912) 1. 340-409. See Carleton 
Paget, Barnabas, 3-42, for the most recent discussion of these issues, esp. p. 30 
n. 143 for a list of Clement’s reference to, and quotations of, Barnabas. 

“8 Barn. 1:5. With Klaus Wengst and others, I understand petadtdmpt and Aau- 
Bávo as technical terms for the receiving and passing on of a tradition (Tradition 
und Theologie des Barnabasbriefes [Arbeiten zur Kirchengeschichte 42; Berlin/New York: 
de Gruyter, 1971] 10). On the use of rapoaAapBdve as a technical term for the 
passing of knowledge from teacher to student in Plato and Aristotle, esoteric knowl- 
edge in the mystery religions, and tradition in the NT (e.g, | Cor 11:23; 15:3) 
see Gerhard Delling, “nopoAcpBéve,” TDNT 4. 11-14; also Friedrich Biichsel, 
“rapaðiðom,” TDNT 2. 169-73. 

See 18:1: MetoB@pev dé Kai éni Etépav wow kai didaxqv. I understand the 
“school” as a scribal setting in which relatively sophisticated scriptural interpreta- 
tions are produced and taught. See Bousset (Schulbetrieb, 312); Koster (Überlieferung, 
152); and Kraft (“Isaiah,” 350) for a similar understanding of this life-setting. The 
“school” which produced the epistle was familiar with a variety of interpretive tech- 
niques (including allegorical interpretations and text conflations) and used them to 
produce anti-cultic TCs and typological reflections. In addition, Bam. 10.1-8 con- 
tains information (albeit inaccurate) on habits of various animals (synthesized with 
allegorical interpretations of the Mosaic food laws), which further demonstrates the 
author’s access to school traditions (see the parallels in Philo and Ps.-Ansteas in 
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In addition to his various scriptural teachings, the author also passes 
on the “Two Ways” tradition (chaps. 18-20).*° 


(a) Function of the Testimonia 
Barnabas does not call his proof-texts paptdpia; indeed, he applies 
none of the classical rhetorical language of proof to them. Nevertheless, 
proof-texts are occasionally employed as forensic argument: Ps 22 
(21):40, Ps 119 (118):20, and Isa 50:6-7 “prove” that it was neces- 
sary (et) for Jesus to suffer on a tree (5:13-14); Ps 110 (109):1 and 
Isa 45:1 witness to Jesus’ status as son of God, not son of David 
(12:10-11); and adapted scriptural narratives (Genesis 21-25 and 
Exodus 31-32) show that the covenant belongs to Christians and 
not Jews (chaps. 13-14).*° 

The primary function of the ¢testimonia for Barnabas, however, is 
deliberative and didactic. For the Christian audience, the proof-texts 
function as moral exhortation” and more generally as simple instruc- 
tion.** There is no real attempt to communicate with, much less per- 
suade, Jews. The anti-Jewish polemic is actually addressed to Christians 
as a negative example: Do not be like the Jews! (3.6; 4.14). The 
teaching and TCs of Barnabas are clearly not intended for a Jewish 
audience. 


(b) Evidence of Written Testimonia Sources 
Barnabas has approximately ninety-eight scriptural quotations.* Eight 
follow the LXX exactly; twenty others deviate only slightly.” One 


Robert A. Kraft, “The Epistle of Barnabas: Its Quotations and their Sources” [Ph.D. 
diss., Harvard University, 1961] 197-98). Finally, Barnabas itself presents material 
in a didactic style, involving the heavy use of imperatives and questions (sce Wengst, 
Tradition, 55). 

*® For the scholarly consensus that Barnabas here makes use of a source which is 
also witnessed in Did. 1:1-6:1, see Carleton Paget, Barnabas, 80-82. 

4 See Kurz on this covenant argument in Luke-Acts (“Christological Proof,” 
107, 113). 

7 See esp. 2:10 and 3:6-4:2, which draw out the moral implications of anti- 
Jewish TCs. Chap. 4 is also noteworthy in its juxtaposition of moral exhortation 
and biblical quotation. 

48 E.g., the midrashic teachings on the allegorical meaning of the promised land 
(6:8-19); the scapegoat ritual (chap. 7); the sacrifice of the red heifer (chap. 8); food 
laws (chap. 10); and scriptural types of baptism and the cross (11:1~12:5). 

3 Carleton Paget, Barnabas, 86. Barnabas’s knowledge of NT writings (esp. of 
Matthew) remains an open question: Köster argues for independence (Uberlieferung, 
156-58); Massaux for dependence (Influence, 59-82); Köhler more cautiously for 
probable dependence in Barn. 4:14 (Rezeption, 111-23). 

5° Kraft, “Barnabas,” 54-55. 
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quarter of its quotations are from Isaiah; the close conformity of 
these quotations with the LXX indicates that Barnabas may have had 
direct access to an Isaiah scroll’? Quotations of and allusions to the 
historical books of scripture, in contrast, are completely lacking.” 
Numerous conflated and LXX-deviant texts are found in Barnabas 
2-16. The author rarely indicates the specific provenance of his quo- 
tations; he prefers such general citation formulas as Aéyer h ypcon, 
Aéyer KOplog, or yéypanta..? The LXX-deviant and conflated read- 
ings, the use of only certain parts of the Jewish scriptures, and the 
vague citation formulas all indicate that Barnabas does not have direct 
access to the entire LXX itself: 

As an example of the TCs in Barnabas, I present below a selec- 
tion from its testimonia on the passion (chap. 5).°** 


Barnabas 5 Function Parallels/Sources 


5:2: Isa 53:5, 7 The Lord suffered for Melito Hom. 64; Acts of 
our sanctification and Philip 78°° 
remission of sins 


5:12: Zech 13:7 The Jews killed Christ, Mark 14:27/Matt 26:31; 
and in turn were Justin Dial. 53.6; 
destroyed Irenaeus Proof 76°° 

5:13: Ps 22:21/Ps It was necessary (Sev) Irenaeus Proof 795 


119:120/Ps 22: that Christ should 
17/Ps 85:14°7 suffer on a tree 


5:14: Isa 50:6,7 Same as above Odes Sol. 31.11 (A) 
6:1: Isa 50:8-9 Obscure Irenaeus Proof 88; 
A.H. 4.33.135 


| Kraft, “Isaiah,” 337; 350. 

5 Kraft, “Barnabas,” 66. 

5 See the detailed references in Carleton Paget, Barnabas, 87-88. 

5 See also sect. 3.10 below for evidence of an anti-cultic testimonia source in Barn. 
2.4-3.6. 

53 Both Melito and Acts of Philip cite this passage as part of larger TCs; see Kraft, 
“Paschal Homily,’ 372-73, Kraft argues that the precise verbal parallels indicate a 
common written source: 


Barn./ Melito/ Acts of Philip Isa 53:76 LXX 

dco npóßatov éxi ceayhy HxOn same 

xai ds åuvòç GewVOS Kal a> &uvòç 

évavtiov tod Keipavtos adtév évavtiov tod Keipavtos adtov 


G&OWVOS 
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3.4.3 Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus: A Testimonia Source for 
Justin, Irenaeus, and the Latin Testimonia Tradition? 


The philosopher Celsus ridicules this no longer extant work as deserv- 
ing “pity and hatred.”® Origen summarizes the book thus: “a Christian 
is described as disputing with a Jew from the Jewish scriptures and 
as showing that the prophecies about the Messiah fit Jesus.”®! It has 
been attributed to Ariston of Pella, and was composed before 178. 
The work was translated into Latin by the end of the third century, 
and seems to have been quite influential in the Latin African testi- 
monia tradition.® 

From various fragmentary statements, we know the following of 
the dialogue’s content: 

(1) It interprets “In the beginning” (Gen 1:1) as “in the son.” 
Irenaeus Proof 43 may preserve this reading in the context of a TC 


56 An LXX-deviant form of Zech 13:7 occurs in the canonical Gospels; Stendahl 
considered it “a testimony which had an independent existence” already in NT 
times (School, 80-83). Justin paraphrases Matthew (Skarsaune, Prophecy, 121); Irenaeus 
follows Justin (see Joseph P. Smith, Proof of the Apostolic Preaching [ACW 16; Westminster, 
MD: Newman; London: Longmans, Green, 1952] 206 n. 307). Barnabas’s text differs 
radically from these parallels in form and function. 

57 See Prigent for an analysis of this conflation (Testimonia, 166). The verse is 
attributed only to “the prophet.” Hatch cited this as an example of a possible com- 
posite psalm (“Composite Quotations,” 208). 

5 With a slight emendation, the Armenian text of the Proof is nearly an exact 
parallel to Bamabas. Léon-Marie Froidevaux concludes from this that Irenaeus depends 
on Barnabas (“Sur trois textes cités par Saint Irénée [Adv. Haer. IV,29,3 et 55:4; 
Démonstration 79 et 88],” RSR 44 [1956] 408-21). While this position is certainly plausi- 
ble, Irenaeus’s different context, together with our uncertainty that he knew Barnabas, 
points towards use of a common source (so Prigent and Kraft, Epitre, 113-14). 

5° The text deviates strongly from the LXX. Irenaeus Proof 88 and A.H. 4.33.13 
parallel Barnabas’s quotation, including the non-LXX addition of the phrase “serv- 
ant of the Lord.” Irenaeus is almost certainly independent of Barnabas, however, as 
his two quotations occur within a series of resurrection/glorification proof-texts, 
none of which occurs in Barnabas. See Kraft (“Isaiah,” 346), pace Froidevaux (“Trois 
textes,” 414-17). ` 

& Greek fragments in PG 5. 1277-86; ET in ANF 8. 749-50. For further infor- 
mation and bibliography, see Williams, Judaeos, 28-30. 

€l Against Celsus 4.52. I quote from Henry Chadwick, ed., Origen: Contra Celsum 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1953). 

® Attribution by Maximus Confessor (7th cent.) (PG 4. 421). Celsus’s True Account, 
which refers to the work, was composed ca. 178 (see Williams, Judaeos, 29). 

§ See Pierre Monat, Lactance et la Bible: Une propédeutique latine à la lecture de la 
Bible dans V’Occident constantinien (2 vols.; Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 1982) 1. 272-73, 
esp. n. 25. A cover letter, To Bishop Vigilius concerning Jewish Unbelief, accompanying 
a translation of Jason by a certain Celsus to a Bishop Vigilius (late 3d cent.?), is 
included in an appendix to Cyprian’s works (CSEL 3. 119-32); see summary in 
Williams, Judaeos, 64--65; Chadwick, Contra Celsum, 227 n. 1. 

5% Jerome, Quest. Heb. on Gen. 1.1 (PL 23. 985-87). 
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on the pre-existence of the son: the transliterated Hebrew of Gen 
1:1 is translated, “A son was in the beginning; then God created 
the heavens and the earth.”® 

(2) Jason refers to seven heavens." Again we have a parallel in 
Irenaeus Proof 9: “But the earth is encompassed by seven heavens 
in which dwell Powers and Angels and Archangels.” The text goes 
on to identify the seven heavens with the seven “charismata” of 
Isa 11:2. 

(3) Jason quotes Deut 21:23 in the form: “Cursed before God is 
the one who hangs” (AowWopta Oeod ò Kpepcevoc).°” 

Finding connections between all three of these fragments and mate- 
rial in Justin’s “recapitulation” source, Skarsaune ventures the claim 
that this source and Jason are in fact identical.” Pierre Nautin® and 
Pierre Monat” similarly argue that Jason is a source not only for 
Justin and Irenaeus’s Proof; but also for the testimonia material in the 
Latin writers Lactantius and Evagrius. Given the extremely frag- 
mentary nature of Jason, these claims must remain somewhat spec- 
ulative. Nevertheless, the evidence does show a widespread circulation 
of testimoma texts and exegetical traditions found in the dialogue. 


3.4.4 Melito of Sardis Paschal Homily and Selections: Passion 
Testimonia and the First Explicit Reference to a Testimonia Collection 


Melito, bishop of Sardis in the latter half of the second century, 
wrote his Selections (ékAoyo) in response to a request by a certain 
Onesimus for biblical extracts “from both the law and the prophets 


& This is my translation of the French in Adelin Rousseau, ed., Démonstration de 
la Prédication Apostolique (SC 406; Paris: Cerf, 1995) 145-47. 

6° Maximus Confessor (PG 4. 422). 

© Jerome Comm. on Gal 3:13 (PL 26. 387). 

€ Skarsaune, Prophecy, 242. Skarsaune’s case is built on (1) parallels between allu- 
sions in Justin and a TC in Irenaeus Proof 43, which includes the Christianized 
quotation of Gen 1:1 (pp. 235-36); (2) parallels between Jason and Justin’s use of 
Isa 11:2 and the doctrine of the angels and powers (237-38); and (3) parallels 
between Jason’s reading of Deut 21:23 and Justin’s “recapitulation” source, partic- 
ularly the material concerned with interpretation of the story of the bronze serpent 
(Dial. 91/94; p. 238). Skarsaune also refers to evidence elsewhere in his proposed 
recapitulation source indicating that it was originally written in dialogue form (pp. 
240-42). 

6 Nautin, “C.r. de la conférence annuelle,” in Annuaire de VEPHE, V° sect., Sc. 
Rel. 1967/68 (Paris) 162-67. 

7 Monat, Lactance 1. 273. 
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concerning the Saviour and our faith,” and for information on the 
number and arrangement of the scriptural books.” Melito relates 
that he traveled “back to the east and reaching the place where it 
was proclaimed and done [i.e., Palestine] I got precise information 
about the books of the Old Covenant.” Melito lists these books and 
concludes, “From these I have also made the extracts, dividing them 
into six books.” 

Two observations can be made on this invaluable passage: (1) 
Christians in Sardis were explicitly interested in TCs as opposed to 
entire scrolls, and (2) even a bishop in a major Asian city lacked 
ready access to a complete collection of scriptural manuscripts.” 
Melito’s Selections is our earliest explicit witness for the composition 
of a scriptural TC. 

In his Paschal Homily, written between 160 and 170, Melito works 
out an elaborate typology depicting Christ as the fulfillment of the 
passover lamb.” Melito employs scriptural TCs to serve as proofs 
that Christ’s suffering was divinely ordained. In contrast to other 
writers who attribute Christ’s passion to God’s will recorded in scrip- 
ture,’* Melito proclaims that Christ preordained his own sufferings in 
the patriarchs, prophets, and the whole people (Homily 57, lines 
398-400). A noteworthy TC is Melito’s list of select scriptural figures 
who serve as types of Christ’s passion: Christ is like Abel slain, like 
Isaac bound, like Joseph sold, like Moses exposed, like David per- 
secuted (Homily 59, 69).’”° The list has a family resemblance to the 
genre of the scriptural lists of moral exempla discussed above (2.6.3). 

Following is a sample from the Homily. All texts, except Ps 2:1-2, 
are non-LXX. 


71 Apud Eusebius H.E. 4.26.12-14; Greek text and ET in Stuart George Hall, 
ed., Melito of Sardis: On Pascha and Fragments (Oxford Early Christian Texts; Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1979), 64-67 (frag. 3). 

” Arthur Darby Nock dismisses Melito’s visit as merely “proem style,” since “it 
was hardly necessary to go to Palestine to get the facts” (“The Apocryphal Gospels,” 
JTS n.s. 11 [1960] 63-64 n. 4). Nock’s view is rightly challenged by Hall, who 
argues that Nock underestimates difficulties that Christians would have with ob- 
taining scriptures from local Jews (Hall, Melito, 66-67 n. 10). 

73 Greek text and ET in Hall, ed., Pascha; p. xxii for the date. 

™ E.g., Justin Dialogue 41; Irenaeus Proof 75; Barn. 5:13; Tertullian 4.7. 10.4. 

73 For a similar sequence of OT types, see Ps.-Cyprian (sect. 3.5.3 below) and 
Tertullian Against the Jews 10 (sect. 3.5.4 below). 
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Melito Homily Function Parallels/Sources 


61: Deut 28:66 The mystery of the Irenaeus Proof 797° 
Lord’s death is 
announced by the 
voice of the prophets 


62: Ps 2:1-2 same Proof 74” 
63: Jer 11:19 same Justin Dial. 72.2” 
64: Isa 53:7-8 same Acts 8:32; Barn. 5.27 


3.4.5 Irenaeus Against Heresies 


The composition of the five books of Against Heresies cannot be dated 
with precision; they were likely written over a period of many years 
in the last quarter of the second century.® The work seeks to refute 
the beliefs of Irenaeus’s gnostic opponents (especially the Valentinians) 
by (1) carefully analyzing their errors, and (2) presenting a positive 
account of the orthodox faith.*' Books Three and Four make par- 
ticular use of both Jewish and NT scriptural proofs for orthodox 
positions; the NT passages predominate. The preface to Book Three 
has an explicit statement of Irenaeus’s purpose: 


But in this, the third book, I shall adduce proofs (ostensiones) from the 
Scriptures, so that... you may receive from me the means of com- 
bating and vanquishing those who, in whatever manner, are propa- 
gating falschood. 


76 See Daniélou, “La vie suspendue au bois (Deut, 28, 66),” in idem, Etudes, 
53-75, for the widespread use of this testimonium. 

7” See Crossan’s study of the application of Ps 2:1-2 to the roles of Herod and 
Pilate in Christ’s passion in Acts, Justin, Irenaeus, Melito, Tertullian, and the Teaching 
of the Apostles (Cross, 61-75). 

738 Also found in Tertullian 4,7. 10.12; Marc. 3.19.3; 4.40.3; Cyprian Quir. 2.20; 
and Origen Homily on Jeremiah 10.2. 

7 For further quotations, among them Justin Dial. 72.3; Irenaeus Proof 69; Cyprian 
Quir. 2.15; see Othmar Perler, ed., Méliton de Sardes: Sur la Pâque et Fragments (SC 
123; Paris: Cerf, 1966) 169; also Kraft, “Melito.” 

8° For bibliographical information on the critical text in the Sources Chrétiennes 
series, see Dominic J. Unger and John J. Dillon, eds., St. Irenaeus of Lyons: Against 
the Heresies, vol. 1 (ACW 55; New York/Mahwah, NJ: Paulist, 1992) 17; ET in 
ANF 1. 315-567. Against Heresies is preserved in its entirety only in a Latin trans- 
lation, which fortunately (as shown by comparison with Greek fragments) follows 
the Greek closely. 

81 Unger and Dillon, Heresies, 3-9. 
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Against Heresies makes occasional use of TCs from the Jewish scriptures 
that have a number of parallels with other Christian authors. To 
bolster his argument that the cultic law was a temporary measure 
that is now abrogated, Irenaeus presents an anti-cultic TC (4.17.1—4) 
showing extensive parallels with Barnabas, Clement of Alexandria, 
Cyprian, and Tertullian (see sect. 3.9 below). Robert A. Kraft refers 
to two other passages where LXX-deviant parallels with Barnabas 
suggest common use of a TC.” B. Hemmerdinger, arguing from the 
criterion of false attribution, also holds that Irenaeus used “floriléges 
scripturaires.”®? Alfred Byron Starratt has provided the most sys- 
tematic attempt to show that Irenaeus made use of TCs in Against 
Heresies. 

Prigent discusses three scriptural sequences (in A.H. 3.19.2; 4.33.1; 
and 4.33.11-12) which follow essentially the same creedal pattern 
that Skarsaune has identified in Justin’s “kerygma” source.® The 
proof-texts witness to Christ’s virgin birth, his passion, resurrection 
and glorification, all according to a two advents schema (one in 
suffering, one in glory). Prigent argues that Irenaeus drew from a 
large stock of traditional testimonia to compose three different creedal 
testimonia sequences. 

In addition to this creedal testimonia form, Irenaeus also presents 
shorter creedal statements, trinitarian in form, which lack scriptural 
proofs. Perhaps the most well known example is 4.H. 1.10.1: the 
church has received the faith in a single God, in a single Jesus Christ, 
and in a Holy Spirit who has revealed through the prophets Christ’s 
economies and comings, virgin birth, passion, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, and his coming in glory to recapitulate all things and resurrect 


8 On A.H. 4.21.2/Bam. 13.2, see Kraft, “Oracle of Rebecca,” 318-20; on A.H. 
4.33.13/ Proof 88/Barn. 6.1 see Kraft, “Isaiah,” 346. For the less likely view that 
Irenaeus depends on Barnabas, see Froidevaux, “Trois textes,” 408-21. 

3 “Remarques sur l’ecdotique de Saint Irénée,” in F.L. Cross, ed., Studia Patristica, 
vol. 3 (TU 78; Berlin: Akadamie, 1961) 70. 

8 Starratt, “The Use of the Septuagint in the Five Books against Heresies by 
Irenaeus of Lyons,” (Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 1952), esp. 101-7, 114-49. 
Starratt also argues for the use of TCs by Irenaeus’s gnostic opponents (pp. 121-25) 
and shows the close connection between certain NT testimonia and those in Irenaeus 
(pp. 150-77). 

® Prigent, Testimonia, 183-88. Prigent calls them “prophetic lists.” The testimonia 
sequence in Irenaeus’s own Proof of the Apostolic Preaching is related to these lists; see 
sect. 3.4.6 below. 
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all flesh.” Irenaeus here places his christological sequence not, as 
might be expected, with Jesus Christ, but rather with the Holy Spirit, 
since these events were foretold by the Holy Spirit in the scriptures. 
The immense importance of the scriptural witness is apparent.” 


3.4.6 Irenaeus Proof of the Apostolic Preaching 


(a) Function of the Testimonia 

The Proof of the Apostolic Preaching, extant only in an Armenian trans- 
lation, was written ca. 200, after the completion of at least some of 
the books of Against Heresies. Eusebius (H.E. 5.26) refers to it as 
(Adyos) eig thy entderEtv tod GnootoArkod knpóyuatoç. The Proof is a 
presentation of the basic beliefs of the Christian faith together with 
scriptural proofs designed to support that faith (Proof 1). Irenaeus has 
several explicit remarks on the function of scriptural proofs: the 
prophets of the Jewish scriptures predicted events in the life of Christ 
and the church so that when they occurred believers might recog- 
nize the divine plan (chap. 42B); the prophecies show that Christian 
belief is well grounded and that the preaching tradition is true (chap. 
86); more specifically, they show that it was God’s will for Jesus to 
suffer (chap. 75). The word énidergig can have the sense of both 
proving and showing/demonstrating; perhaps Irenaeus has both senses 
in mind. 


(b) Evidence of Written Testimonia Sources 

The case for Irenaeus’s use of written TCs in the Proof is argued most 
forcefully by Joseph P. Smith.® Smith employs the standard TC de- 
tection criteria: LXX-deviant readings; composite quotations;” false 


3 See Prigent, Testimonia, 189-90. 

87 See Kelly, Christian Creeds, 76-81, for a summary of creedal passages in Irenaeus. 
Paralleling his conclusions from his study of Justin, Kelly finds both trinitarian (connected 
with baptismal confessions) and “elaborated christological” sequences in Irenaeus. 

88 Armenian text in Karapet Ter Mekerttschian and S.G., Wilson, eds., The Proof 
of the Apostolic Preaching with Seven Fragments, (PO 12/5; Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1919); 
Latin trans. of Armenian text in Rousseau, Démonstration, ET in Smith, Proof of the 
Apostolic Preaching. Irenaeus explicitly mentions Against Heresies in Proof 99. — 

89 Smith, Proof, esp. 31-34. 

% Tbid., 33 n. 92. Chap. 24 (conflation of Genesis texts on Abraham); chap. 29 
(Deut 32:49 with influence of Deut 32:52); chap. 43 (conflation of Ps 110 [109]:3 
and Ps 72 [71]:17; cf. Justin Dial. 76); chap. 79 (conflation of Ps 22 [21]:21 and 
119 [118]:120; cf. Barn. 5.13); chap. 88 (Isa 50:8-9 and 2:17, LXX-deviant). 
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attributions;*' and the same passage quoted in two distinct versions.” 

The issue of testimonia use in the Proof, however, is complicated by 
Irenaeus’s probable use of Justin’s testimonia in some cases.” Irenaeus 
follows Justin’s testimonia sequences” and repeats his exegetical com- 
ments.” On the other hand, substantial portions (e.g., chaps. 80-83) 
are independent of Justin and show links with other testimonia tradi- 
tions.” Finally, even when Justin’s and Irenaeus’s testimonia overlap, 
Skarsaune has shown that in at least a few cases Irenaeus depends 
not on Justin directly but on Justin’s source. 

This last point is worth examining in detail. I noted above that 
Justin’s exegetical comments often presuppose an LX X-deviant test- 
monium text even when he reads an LXX text. In a few cases, Justin’s 
comments presuppose a text which in fact is preserved only in 
Irenaeus. In Dial. 103.4, for example, Justin quotes Hos 10:6 as a 
testimonium of Pilate sending Jesus bound to Herod: 


Pilate favored him by sending Jesus bound to him (6 Kai MAé&tog 
xapiGopevog dedeuévov tov ‘Inoodv émewye) which God in his foreknowledge 
foretold in these words, “And they brought him to the Assyrian, a 
present to the king” (kai aùtòv eis ’Aoovptov ånńveykav Eévia tô Paoei).” 


The discrepancy between Justin’s narrative and the proof-text is strik- 
ing: the narrative does not mention “to the Assyrian,” and the scrip- 
tural text mentions nothing about binding. The fit would be better 
if Justin read the LXX (kai aùtóv cig “Acovpiovc Sjoavtes &niveyKav 
Eévia tô Baowdret) which does mention binding. A perfect match 
would be achieved by adding the LXX dnoavteg and omitting the 
reference to Assyria. And in fact this is exactly the text found in 


9 Smith, Proof, 33 n. 93. Chap. 43 (“Jeremiah” for a composite quotations from 
Psalms); chap. 65 (“Isaiah” for Zech 9:9; cf. Justin J Apol. 35.11, where the attri- 
bution is to Zephaniah); chap. 72 (“Jeremiah” for Isa 57:1-4; cf. Justin 7 Apol. 48.4); 
chap. 97 (“Jeremiah” for Bar 3:19-4:1). 

% Smith, Proof, 34 n. 95. Isa 9:6 (9:5) in chaps. 54 and 56. 

% Irenaeus certainly know of Justin; he refers to the apologist as the author of 
a treatise against Marcion (A.H. 4.6.2). 

% See Skarsaune, Prophecy, 452-53 for the close parallels between the quotation 
sequences in J Apology 32-35 and Proof 53-65. 

% Proof 68, 72. 

% See the summary table below. 

” This is an example of Justin’s use of the katye text. See Barthélemy, Aguila, 
208. Cyril of Jerusalem has the same testimonium in the same context, but reads the 
LXX (Cat. 13.14). 
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Proof 77: “and they brought him bound as a present to the king.” 
The evidence suggests that both Justin and Irenaeus drew on the same 
testimonia source which combined Hos 10:6 with a narrative of Jesus’ 
trial; Irenaeus preserves the most original form of this testimonium. 
We must reckon with Irenaeus’s use of a wealth of testimonia sources 
in the Proof. He seems to have drawn on Justin; Justin’s sources; pos- 
sibly Barnabas; the NT (John in chap. 80; Matthew in chap. 81); 
and some testemoma which he himself may have added (chap. 75). 


(c) Orginal Form and Lafe-Setting of the Proof’s Testimonia Sources 

The first part of the work (chaps. 1—42b) summarizes basic Christian 
beliefs, following a pattern of the history of redemption: creation, 
fall, and the work of Christ; the second part offers scriptural (mostly 
OT) witnesses for these beliefs. The material in this second part gen- 
erally takes the form of a thesis supported by scriptural witnesses, 
together with often extensive exegetical comments. The creedal form 
of the sequence is at once apparent: 


1) The pre-existence and OT theophanies of Jesus the son of God 
(42b-5 1) 

2) The human birth and messianic titles of Jesus (52-65) 

3) Summary of testimonia to Christ in creedal form (66) 

4) Miracles, passion, and glorification of Jesus (67-85) 

5) Function of the apostolic preaching (86) 

6) The Jews and the Law are replaced by the new people of God 
(87-97) 

7) Conclusions (98—100) 





The proofs function essentially as fulfillment of prophecy: all these 
events (down to such details as Judas’s thirty pieces of silver) were 
foretold in the scriptures. The Proof, then, is likely a catechetical doc- 
ument designed to strengthen believers in their faith.” 

Following I present a selection from the passion testimonia in Irenaeus 
Proof 68-85: 


% See Skarsaune, Prophecy, 437. See also his similar arguments for Irenaeus’s 
LXX-deviant readings of Ps 22 (21):15 (p. 437) and Isa 9:5 (p. 390). 

9 See the discussion in Smith, Proof, 19-21. Smith prefers the term “apologetic,” 
but admits that it is intended not to persuade outsiders but rather to establish more 
firmly the faith of believers. 
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Irenaeus Proof Function Parallels/Sources 


68: Isa 52:13-53:5 Christ would be despised, Justin 7 Apol. 50!” 


Ps 73:14 (2) tormented, and killed Barn. 5.14 
Isa 50:6 1 Apol. 51 
Lam 3:30 
69-70: Isa 53:5-8 
71: Lam 4:20 The “spirit” Christ will 1 Apol. 55:4-5'” 
suffer in the body 
72: Isa 57:1-2 The just one died for 1 Apol. 48.4; 
Ps 21:5 the sake of our salvation Dial. 16.5'% 
73: Ps 3:5 Resurrection 1 Apol. 38.4; 
Dial. 97.1; 
I Clem 26:2" 
74: Ps 2:1-2 Herod and Pilate Acts 4:24—28; 
I Apol. 40.6" 
75: Ps 89:39-46 The passion is by the 
Father’s will 
76: Zech 13:7 Arrest and trial of Christ Matt 26:31 (par.); 
Barn. 5.12; 
77: Hosea 10:6!% Dial. 53.5-6; 
Dial. 103.4 
78: Unknown Christ’s descent Dial. 72.4.1 


quotation attrib- to hell 
uted to Jeremiah 





100 Proof 68 and 1 Apol. 36.6 have the same exegetical comment: Isaiah speaks 
of the sufferings not of David but of Christ. 

10! Justin and Irenaeus share a common exegesis of Isa 53:8 as referring to the 
indescribable origin of Christ. 

102 Justin’s citation is in the context of a chapter on symbols of the cross. Daniélou 
has shown the importance of Lam 4:20 as a christological testimonium in the 2d-4th 
centuries (“Nous vivrons a son ombre” [Lam., 4, 20.], in idem, Etudes, 76-95). 

10 Again Justin and Irenaeus share an exegesis: the passage applies both to the 
death of Christ and those who believe in him (7 Apol. 48.4); Dial. 110.6 applies Isa 
57:1 to persecuted Christians. 

104 Justin quotes this as a passion testimonium; I Clement applies it to the resurrec- 
tion of believers. 

105 See chart in sect. 3.4.4 above. In 7 Apology 40, Justin quotes Psalms 1-2 in 
extenso; it is unlikely that Irenaeus depends on him here. 

06 See the discussion of this text above, sect. 3.4.6b. 

107 Trenacus preserves four other quotations of this passage: A.H. 3.20.4; 4.22.1; 
4.33.12; and 5.31.1. Here and in A.H. 4.22.1 it is attributed to Jeremiah, in 4.H. 
3.20.4 it is attributed to Isaiah (see Prigent, Testimonia, 186). No two of the texts 
are precisely the same, and Irenaeus’s texts have two significant deviations from 
Justin. The evidence thus points to Irenaeus’s independence from Justin; but see 
Skarsaune (Prophecy, 452) for a differing view. 
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(table cont.) 


Irenaeus Proof Function Parallels/Sources 
79: Isa 65:2 The crucifixion 1 Apol. 35; 38; and 
Ps 22:17 Dial. 97;'°° 
Ps 22:15b Barn, 5.13 
Psalm conflation: 
Ps 22:21 
Ps 119:120 
Ps 22:17 
Ps 86:14 
Deut 28:66 Melito, Hom. 61!!° 
80: Ps 22:18 Parting of the garments John 19:24; 
1 Apol. 35; 
Barn. 6.6'" 
81: Jer/Zech 11, Thirty pieces of silver Matt 27:9-10'” 
attr. to Jeremiah 
82: Ps 69:22 Gall and vinegar Barn 7.3, 5; 
Gos. Pet. 5.16" 
83: Ps 68:18-19 The ascension Eph 4:8; 
Dial. 39.4; 87.6!" 
84: Ps 24:7-8, 10 Entry into heaven and I Apol. 51:7; 
future judgment Dial. 36.3- 4; 85.4!" 
85: Ps 110:1 
Ps 19:7 Dial. 36:5''° 


108 Skarsaune holds that Isa 65:2 and Ps 22 (21):17, 19 formed part of the pas- 
sion/crucifixion section of Justin’s kerygma source (Prophecy, 80, 158). 

109 On Barn. 5:13, see sect. 3.4.2c above. 

110 For the widespread patristic use of this testimonium in the context of Jesus’ pas- 
sion, see Daniélou, “La vie suspendue.” Prigent and Daniélou have argued that a 
lacuna in Dial. 74 originally contained a discussion of Deut 28:66 (Prigent, Justin, 
194, and Daniélou, “La vie suspendue,” 59). 

' See Crossan for a discussion on the theme of casting lots for Jesus’ clothing 
in early Christian literature (Cross, 190-97). Irenaeus explains that the coat was 
woven without a seam, a detail missing from Justin but found in John. 

12 Irenaeus follows the Matthean account and fulfillment quotation in Matt 
27:3-10, although his quotation deviates from Matthew’s. 

"3 In reporting that Jesus was given vinegar mixed with gall to drink, Irenaeus 
follows the sequence not of the canonical gospels but of Bam. 7:5; Gospel of Peter, 
and Tertullian 4,7. 10:4. See Crossan (Cross, 208-18). 

"4 Trenaeus’s text and exegesis of this passage differ markedly from both the NT 
and Justin. 

13 Skarsaune has shown that although Irenaeus quotes the LXX text, his exeget- 
ical comments depend on Justin’s non-LXX testimonium reading in } Apol. 51 (Prophecy, 
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3.4.7 Clement of Alexandria Stromateis, Hypotyposeis, 
Prophetic Selections 


(a) Function of the Testimonia 

Clement (150-ca. 220) provides a particularly clear example of his 
understanding of the proof value of scripture in Stromateis 7.95.1" He 
maintains that scripture, the “voice of God,” is for the believer a 
first principle (apy); it stands in no need of proof:!'® 


If, however, it is not enough just simply to state one’s opinion, but 
we are bound to prove (motéoac801) what is said, then we do not 
wait for the witness (waptvpia) of men but we prove the point in ques- 
tion by the voice of the Lord, which is more to be relied on than any 
demonstration (&165e1&1c), or rather which is the only real demon- 
stration.... So too we, obtaining from the scriptures themselves a 
perfect demonstration concerning the scriptures, derive from faith a 
conviction which has the force of demonstration. 


Clement here uses the term dn0ode1Eic, as compared to Irenaeus’s 
énideréic. Aristotle used c&nd5e1€t¢ for a demonstrative proof,''? but 
by hellenistic times its technical meaning had blurred, and we find 
it used with the same range of meaning as éniderEic.'”” 


(b) Evidence of Written Testimonia Sources 

The tracing of written TCs is difficult in Clement, for although he 
has an abundance of testimonia sequences in common with J Clement 
and Barnabas, it is also clear that Clement knew and used these writ- 
ings directly. Clement further has the disconcerting habit of copy- 
ing sequences of scriptural quotations from NT or patristic authors 
without citing his intermediary source.’”! The test case presented in 
section 3.9 below, however, indicates that in certain cases Clement’s 


441-42). Skarsaune identifies this text as the testimonium for Christ’s ascension in 
Justin’s kerygma source (ibid., 139). 

"6 For the immense popularity of this testimonium, see Hay, Glory. 

1? The Stromateis was written ca. 200. Greek text and ET for Sirom. 7 in FJ.A. 
Hort and Joseph B. Mayor, eds., Clement of Alexandria: Miscellanies Book VI (London: 
Macmillan, 1902; repr. Greek and Roman Philosophy; New York/London: Garland, 


1987). 
18 Cf. Dial. 7.2, discussed in sect. 3.4.la. 
19 Rhet. 1.1.11. 


120 See BAG, sub verbis, and the references there. 

“1 Thus he borrows from J Clemeni in Strom. 4.32-33; 105-113; and 118-19; 
from Barnabas in Strom. 4.67 and 5.51-52; and from Paul (Romans 10-11) in Strom. 
2.43.1-2. 
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parallels can be shown-to be independent of other extant authors, 
suggesting that Clement and the other authors in question share an 
anonymous written testimonia source.'” 

Clement’s voluminous writings include two works closely related 
to the form of TCs. The eight books of the Hypotyposeis, no longer 
extant, were a commentary on select passages of NT and other early 
Christian writings (e.g., Barnabas, Apocalypse of Peter)! His Prophetic 
Selections (éxAoyai rpopntikat) follows the same format of commen- 
tary on select OT and NT passages.” 


3.4.8 Preaching of Peter 


This work, preserved only in fragments, was likely written in Egypt 
in the first half of the second century.’ The fragments preserve a 
polemic against the false worship by both Greeks and Jews. Christ’s 
command to preach to the whole world is emphasized; proof from 
scripture is central for this apostolic preaching. Peter is made to say: 


But we opened the books of the prophets which we had, which partly 
in parables, partly in enigmas, partly with certainty and in clear words 
name Jesus Christ, and found his coming, his death, his crucifixion 
and all the rest of the tortures which the Jews inflicted on him, his 
resurrection and his assumption into heaven before the foundation of 
Jerusalem, how all was written that he had to suffer and what would 
be after him. Recognizing this, we believed God in consequence of 
what is written of (in reference to) him. (Frag. 6) 


122 See also André Mehat, “L’hypothése des ‘Testimonia’ à l’épreuve des Stromates: 
Remarques sur les citations de l’Ancien Testament chez Clément d’Alexandrie,” in 
André Benoit and Pierre Prigent, eds., La Bible et les Pères: Colloque de Strasbourg, 1~3 
octobre 1969 (Bibliothèque des Centres d’Etudes Supérieures Spécialisés; Paris: Univer- 
sitaires de France, 1971) 229-42. Mehat proposes three sources for Clement’s scrip- 
tural quotations: (1) those he collected himself; (2) those he cites from memory; and 
(3) those he has taken over from other authors or from written/oral TCs. 

13 Eusebius H.E. 6.14.1. Greek text of frags. in Otto Stahlin, ed., Clemens Alexandrinus 
(GCS 17; Berlin: Akademie, 1960-80) 195-202 (PG 9. 743-50); ET in ANF 2. 
571-80. See the comments of Johannes Quasten, Patrology (3 vols.; Westminster, 
MD: Newman; Utrecht/Antwerp: Spectrum, 1950-60) 2. 16-17. 

124 Greek text in Stahlin, ed., Clemens 17. 135-55 (PG 9. 697-728). I am unaware 
of an ET. 

13 Greek text of frags. in Ernst von Dobschiitz, Das Kerygma Petri kritisch unter- 
sucht (TU 11/1; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1893); ET in Edgar Hennecke and Wilhelm 
Schneemelcher, eds., New Testament Apocrypha, vol. 2: Writings Relating to the Apostles, 
Apocalypses and Related Subjects (Cambridge: James Clarke; Louisville, KY: Westminster/ 
John Knox, 1991). 37-40. I follow the fragment numbering in Hennecke and 
Schneemelcher. For the date, see Wilhelm Schneemelcher, “Introduction to the 
Preaching of Peter,’ in Hennecke and Schneemelcher, NTApoc 2. 34. 
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Here is the same creedal pattern visible in Justin’s testimonia sources 
and in Irenaeus’s Proof. 

The Preaching shows connections with Justin’s testimonia sources. 
After a polemic against Jewish ritual, the Preaching (Frag. 2a) cites an 
LXX-deviant reading of Jer 31 (38):31-32 which is parallel to Justin’s 
reading in Dial. 67.9. Skarsaune’s investigations have shown a close 
correspondence between exegetical arguments in Justin and the sec- 
tions of Clement of Alexandria which quote the Preaching.” 

The Preaching, then, is a document associated with early Christian 
preaching and apologetic which may have presented an extensive 
TC arranged in creedal fashion. It may have been one of Justin’s 
sources. 


3.4.9 Acts of Peter 24 


The Greek original of this work, preserved in a Latin translation, 
was likely composed in the decade of the 180s, possibly in Asia 
Minor." In this chapter, Peter responds to Simon Magus’s argu- 
ments that Jesus is merely a man, using testimonia to prove the super- 
natural birth of Jesus. The following table shows that many of the 
testimonia originally served other functions. 


Acts of Peter 24 Function Parallels/Sources 
Isa 53:8 Supernatural Birth Justin Dial. 76.2 
Isa 53:2 Cf. use of Isaiah 53 in NT 


Unknown Quotation same 
Apocr. Ezek. Frag. 3 same 
Isa 7:13-14 same Matt 1:23 
Asc. Isaiah 11.13-14 same 


126 See Skarsaune, Prophecy, 72-73. 

127 Thid., 229-32. Skarsaune sees these texts as part of the “Law out of Zion” 
section of his proposed kerygma source. 

128 Latin text in Léon Vouaux, Les Actes de Pierre: Introduction, Textes, Traduction et 
Commentaire (Paris: Letouzey et Ané, 1922); ET in NTApoc 2. 285-317. For date and 
provenance, see Wilhelm Schneemelcher, “Introduction to The Acts of Peter,” in 
Hennecke and Schneemelcher, NTApoc 2. 283. 
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(table cont.) 


Acts of Peter 24 Function Parallels/Sources 





Unknown Quotation same 


Dan 2:34 same Dial. 76.1!” 
Ps 118 (117):22 Cf. use of these texts in 
Dan 7:13 “stone” collections 


(sect. 5.6 below) 


In addition to the numerous parallels in other TCs, the use of vague 
citation formulas (“another prophet says,” “and again”), and the pres- 
ence of unknown quotations cited as scripture further indicate that 
the Acts has taken over a previous collection here. The presence of 
stone and passion festimonia shows the flexibility of application. 


3.4.10 Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila 


Williams had dated this dialogue to ca. 200 cE, and speculated that 
it was probably written in Egypt.'*? The most recent editor, Robert 
Gerald Robertson, however, concludes that the work was composed 
in sixth-century Alexandria.'*! The introduction presents the Jewish 
and Christian disputants, who begin by agreeing upon a list of OT 
and NT books which may be used for the basis of the discussion.'** 
The work treats familiar creedal topics: (1) the trinity and the incar- 
nation (Prov 8:27-30; Gen 1:26; Mic 5:2; Isa 53:8; Bar 3:37-38; Isa 
7:14); (2) the rejection of the Jews in favor of the gentiles (Jer 
31:31-33; Hosea 1—2); (3) Christ’s passion (including a “cross” col- 
lection: Gen 28:12; Exod 17:12; Deut 21:23), resurrection, and the 


"9 Already Justin has Dan 7:13, 2:34 and Isa 53:8 as proof-texts for Christ’s 
supernatural birth (Dial. 76.1—2). For further examples of these passages in Justin, 
see Skarsaune, Prophecy, 199-203. 

13 Greek text in Robert Gerald Robertson, “The Dialogue of Timothy and 
Aquila: A Critical Text, Introduction to the Manuscript Evidence, and an Inquiry 
into the Sources and Literary Relationships” (Ph.D. diss., Harvard University, 1989); 
on date and provenance, see Williams, Judaeos, 67, 71. 

131 See Robertson, “Timothy and Aquila,” 345-83 for details. Robertson finds 
that the work shares considerable material with Epiphanius’s On Weights and Measures 
and Cyril of Jerusalem’s Catechetical Lectures. 

'® Timothy attacks Aquila’s recent translation for omission of passages and mis- 
translation (fols. 117-19). Folio numbers refer to Conybeare’s edition (see following 
note). 
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future judgment by Christ. Forensic arguments used in Luke-Acts 
and Justin recur here: Psalm 2 applies to Jesus, not Solomon (fol. 
83); Judah’s blessing (Gen 49:10) applies to Jesus, not Judah (fol. 
113); God’s covenant is no longer with the Jews, but with the gen- 
tiles (fol. 113). While Robertson may be correct to assign a late date 
to the work, the dialogue doubtless preserves much earlier material. 


3.4.11 Dialogue of Athanasius and Kacchaeus 


Williams dates the extant form of this work to ca. 325 ce, but 
Conybeare holds that earlier forms were known already in the third 
century.’* The following topics are covered in the debate between 
a Jew and Christian: (1) the pre-existence of Christ; (2) his incarna- 
tion, cross and death; (3) Jesus’ anointment by the spirit as Christ; 
(4) rejection of the Jews and election of the gentiles; (5) details of 
Christ’s life; and (6) sacrifices. The testimonia are accompanied by ex- 
tensive exegetical discussion; reflections on Christ as God’s wisdom 
are prominent.'** 

Similarity between quotations in Athanasius (sects. 1-21) and those 
in Timothy and Aquila (esp. fols. 76-81) implies either selective bor- 
rowing by the author of Athanasius or the common use of a testimo- 
ma source." Conybeare further argues for a connection of Athanasius 
with the Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus.'™® Although the theories of 
direct dependence vary, the undeniable relationships between Jason, 
Trypho, Timothy, and Athanasius in texts used, common sequences, and 
common exegesis point towards a complex pattern of possible liter- 
ary dependence and the use of common testimonia texts and inter- 
pretive traditions. These texts witness to the importance of the dialogue 
form in transmitting testimonia traditions. 


133 Greek text in F.C. Conybeare, ed., The Dialogues of Athanasius and Zacchaeus and 
of Timothy and Aquila (Anecdota Oxoniensia; Classical Series Pt. 8; Oxford: Clarendon, 
1898); I am unaware of an ET. See the summary in Williams, Judaeos, 117-23. On 
the date, see Williams, Judaeos, 117; Conybeare, Dialogues, xxxiv. 

13+ See Williams, Judaeos, 117-19. 

13 Williams raises the żestimonia hypothesis as a possible explanation (Judaeos, 117 
n. 2); he also provides a detailed comparison of the texts (pp. 122~23). Robertson’s 
denies any direct literary relationship between the texts and also rejects Conybeare’s 
early date for Athanasius, although he does not suggest an alternative (“Timothy and 
Aquila,” 349-50). 

136 See Williams, Judaeos, 117 n. 2. 
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3.4.12 Apocryphon of Ezekiel 


This work survives only in quotations found in a variety of patris- 
tic sources.'*’ Fragment Two, an admonition to repentance, is quoted 
as scripture by Clement of Rome, Clement of Alexandria, and in 
the Coptic Exegesis on the Soul.'** Quotations in Clement of Rome 
and in the Exegesis are given in the context of larger TCs on repent- 
ance. As direct dependence of these authors on one another is doubt- 
ful, Mueller concludes that quotations most likely derive from the 
Apocryphon itself here.'*? Yet given the presence of these quotations 
in TCs, together with their imprecise citation formulas (all vaguely 
attributed to God), I judge it far more likely that the authors are 
drawing from an authoritative TC on repentance. 

Fragment Three is preserved in a “short form” (e.g., “she has 
given birth and has not given birth,” Acts Pet. 24) and a “long form” 
(e.g., “Behold, the heifer has given birth and has not given birth,” 
Ps.-Gregory Test. 3).'*° The passage is quoted as a scriptural testimo- 
nium to the virgin birth of Jesus: Acts of Peter 24 (in a TC);'*! Clement 
of Alexandria Strom. 7.94; Tertullian Flesh 23 (with Isa 7:14); Epiphanius 
Pan. 30.30.3 (with Isa 7:14 and Num 19:2); Ps.-Gregory of Nyssa 
Test. 3 (in a TC).'” Again, the use of the passage in testimonia con- 
texts, together with the lack of specific attribution (except for Tertullian, 
who attributes it to Ezekiel), strongly suggests common use of a 
testimonia source. 

There is little reason to dispute Mueller’s conclusion that the frag- 
ments which he studied derive ultimately from a lost Apocryphon of 
Ezekiel. The evidence presented above on Fragments Two and 
Three, however, indicates that these sayings attained their authori- 
tative status (quoted as scripture) due to their transmission in scrip- 
tural TCs on repentance and the virgin birth. 


137 For surviving fragments in Greek, Latin, Hebrew, Coptic, and Syriac, see 
James R. Mueller, The Five Fragments of the Apocryphon of Ezekiel: A Critical Study (JSPSup 
5; Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1994); ET in OTP 1. 491-95. I follow 
Mueller’s fragment numbering. Summary of witnesses in Mueller, Apocryphon, 14-16. 

138 7 Clem. 8.3; Clement of Alexandria Teach. 1.91.2; and Exeg. Soul 135.30—-136.4; 
Clement of Alexandria also has a clear allusion to the text (Rich Man 39). 

13 Mueller, Apocryphon, 113-20. Mueller argues for mutual independence on the 
basis of differences in wording and citation formulas. 

40 See Mueller for a full discussion of witnesses (ibid., 120-38). 

141 See sect. 3.4.9 above. 

'2 For Ps.-Gregory’s testimonia, see sect. 3.6.5 below. 

'8 Mueller, Apocryphon, 166-67. 
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3.5 The Latin Testimonia Tradition 


3.5.1 Early Latin Scriptural Translations 


The earliest Latin Christian writings were translations of Greek works, 
particularly of scripture.'** The translation process itself was influenced 
by the testimoma tradition: to Mark 13:2 (Jesus’ prediction that not 
one stone of the temple would be left upon another) the Old Latin 
(OL) adds et post tndum aliut excitabitur sine manibus, a clear allusion to 
the popular stone testimonium Dan 2:34.'* Another OL variant reads 
alius to make even clearer that the reference is to a personal “stone” 
(i.e., Christ) who will take the place of the stones of the temple.’ 


3.5.2 5 Ezra 


This work is extant as a Christian addition (two chapters) to the 
beginning of the apocalypse 4 Ezra.'*’ Dating between the mid-second 
to the mid-third century,’ the work relates God’s rejection of Israel 
and his turning to a new people. God speaks directly to Ezra by means 
of a cento of OT texts (mainly from Exodus and Isaiah) together 
with some NT texts. 

Graham N. Stanton argues that the work is heavily influenced by 
the Gospel of Matthew in its portrayal of Christians as the inherit- 
ors of God’s promises to Israel.! Robert A. Kraft, however, is prob- 
ably correct in his judgment that the author of 5 Ezra did not 
necessarily know Matthew; 5 Ezra in fact may originally have been 
a Jewish composition that was later “Christianized.”!°° This work is 
quoted in the fifth-century Concerning the Dispute between the Church and 
the Synagogue—A Dialogue—another indication of the continuity of the 


1# See Daniélou, Origins, 5. 

'® See sect. 5.6 below for Dan 2:34 in the stone testimonia. 

48 See Bakker, “Old-Latin Gospels.” Bakker attributed this phenomenon to the 
influence of the “Testimony Book.” 

“7 Latin text in R.L. Bensly, ed., The Fourth Book of Ezra, the Latin Version Edited 
from the MSS (TextsS 3.2; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1895); ET in 
OTP 1, 525-28. 

18 Graham N. Stanton (“5 Ezra and Matthean Christianity in the Second Century,” 
JTS n.s. 28 [1977] 70) argues for the earlier date; Bruce M. Metzger (“Introduction 
to The Fourth Book of Ezra,” in OTP 1. 520) for the later. 

49 Stanton, “5 Ezra.” 

150 Kraft, “Towards Assessing the Latin Text of ‘5 Ezra’: The ‘Christian’ Con- 
nection,” HTR 79 (1986) 164-66. Kraft’s article deals extensively with text-critical 
issues. 
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testimonia tradition.! 5 Ezra is a witness to the role of the testimonia 
in the emerging Christian consciousness as the new people of God. 


3.5.3 Ps.-Cyprian Against the Jews 


Ps.-Cyprian’s Against the Jews, a Latin homily written at the end of 
the second century, seeks to demonstrate God’s rejection of the Jews 
largely through the use of testimonia. The biblical text is eclectic: 
there are connections with the OL, Vulgate, and other witnesses.’ 
Of particular interest is a tendentious reading of Isa 1:15 (4.7. 71) 
which modifies the passage into a prediction of the crucifixion: 
“Because you have stretched out his hands, you may lengthen your 
prayer, he does not listen, for your hands are full of blood.”!* Ps.- 
Cyprian shares many exegetical traditions with Melito’s Homily on the 
Passion, including a list of prophets who witness to Christ. The 
work also shares many scriptural traditions with Irenaeus Proof 11-29, 
leading Dirk van Damme to speculate that a now lost biblical “sal- 
vation history” source was drawn on by both authors.'°° Against the 
Jews is an important witness to the incorporation of some Greek 
anti-Jewish scriptural traditions into Latin Christian literature. 


3.5.4 Tertullian Against the Jews, Against Marcion, Against 
Praxcas 


Extensive clusters of OT testimonia occur in Tertullian’s Against the 
Jews 9-14 (written ca. 200) and Against Marcion Book 3, especially 
chapters 6-7 and 12-24 (written ca. 207-8).'°’ Much of the material 





below. 

152 Latin text in Dirk van Damme, ed., Pseudo-Cyprian Adversus Judaeos. Gegen die 
Judenchristen: Die älteste lateinische Predigt (Paradosis 22; Freiburg, Switzerland: Univer- 
sitatsverlag, 1969); see also Gerard Frederick Diercks, ed., Novatiant Opera (CChr 
Series Latina 4; Turnhout: Brepols, 1972) 265-88. I am unaware of an ET. On 
this work as a homily, see van Damme, Judaeos, 7-10. 

13 Ibid., 45. 

154 See ibid., 41. 

155 See ibid., 50-62, esp. 53-56. Van Damme argues that 4.7. 24-25 and Homily 
59 and 69 draw on the same list of OT witnesses inspired by Matt 23:35. 

16 Ibid., 46-50. 

15 Jews: Latin text in Hermann Tränkle, ed., Q,S.F. Tertulliani Adversus Iudaeos: 
Mit Einleitung und kritischem Kommentar (Wiesbaden: Steiner, 1964); ET in ANF 3. 
151-73. Marcion: Latin text in René Braun, ed., Contre Marcion, Lwre IH (SC 399; 
Paris: Cerf, 1994); ET in ANF 3. 321-44. Dates from Timothy D. Barnes, Tertullian: 
A Historical and Literary Study (Oxford: Clarendon, 1985) 120-21. 
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in the two works is virtually identical; probably Tertullian has simply 
borrowed and lightly edited his own earlier work in composing Against 
Marcion.'*> The North African polemicist thus fights both “the Jews” 
and Marcion with the same testimonia; ironically, he constantly accuses 
the anti-Jewish Marcion of taking his positions from the Jews." 


(a) Function of the Testimonia 

In Against Praxeas, Tertullian defends the orthodox understanding of 
the trinity against the theories of Praxeas.'® In the course of his pre- 
sentation, Tertullian argues that the “rule of faith” has been passed 
down to orthodox believers as a guarantee of truth against the inno- 
vations of heretics.'®! Later in his argument, Tertullian further bols- 
ters the orthodox position by citing a long TC which shows the 
usual signs (use of common texts and sequences, employment of a 
Christianized reading of Isa 45:1) of deriving from a testimonia source 
(Prax. 11.5-8). At the end of the testimonia sequence, Tertullian pro- 
vides one of the clearest statements in patristic literature that he is 
drawing his texts from a authoritative TC which is arranged under 
different subject headings: 


Haec pauca de multis, nec enim affectamus uniuersas scripturas euoluere 
cum et in singulis capitulis plenam maiestatem et auctoritatem con- 
testantes, maiorem congressum in retractatibus habemus. 


These are a few testimonies out of many; for we do not pretend to 
bring up all the passages of scripture, because we have a tolerably 
large accumulation of them in the various heads of our subject, as we 
in our several chapters call them in as our witnesses in the fullness of 
their dignity and authority. (Prax. 11.9) 


Tertullian presents Against the Jews as the written conclusion to an 
originally oral debate between a proselyte Jew and a Christian (1.1). 
The former lawyer uses his TCs as forensic proof in a clearly marked 
rhetorical argument: “Begin we, therefore, to prove (probare) that the 


158 So Braun, Marcion, 20-21. In contrast, Quasten held Jews 9-14 to be “cer- 
tainly spurious,” an addendum taken from Against Marcion by a later editor (Patrology 
2. 269). 

159 See, e.g., Marcion 3.7.1; 3.8.1. 

160 Latin text in Giuseppe Scarpat, ed., Q,S.F. Tertulliano Adversus Praxean: edizione 
critica con traduzione e note italiane (Biblioteca Loescheriana; Turin: Loescher, 1959); 
ET in ANF 3. 597—627. 

161 Prax, 2.1-2; on Tertullian’s summary of the rule of faith in 2.1 see Kelly, 
Creeds, 86-87. 
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birth was announced by the prophets” (9.1); “we will prove (proba- 
bimus) that it may suffice that the death of the Christ has been proph- 
esied” (10:14).'* As did Luke and Justin, Tertullian seeks to prove 
that the prophecies apply to Christ and not to another (e.g., Ps 2:7-8 
cannot apply to David) (chap. 12). The proof-texts seem often to be 
in a random order, but a creedal sequence is still visible: the birth 
of Christ and Christ’s name predicted (chap. 9); the passion (chap. 
10); Christ as the end of the prophecies (chap. 11); the calling of 
the gentiles (chap. 12); the destruction of Judea connected with the 
coming of Christ; a passion collection around the word “wood” 
(lignum) (chap. 13); the two advents of Christ (chap. 14). 

Who is the real audience of Against the Jews? Timothy D. Barnes 
argues that Tertullian had only superficial contact with contempo- 
rary Jews; for Tertullian Judaism was a “fossilized faith,” not to be 
taken seriously. He concludes that Against the Jews is really written 
to convert pagans.’ Barnes’s view on Tertullian’s attitude towards 
Judaism seems essentially correct. As noted above, Tertullian regarded 
anti-Jewish and anti-Marcion arguments as interchangeable; it thus 
seems likely that Tertullian’s polemic was stylized and not aimed at 
actual flesh and blood Jews.'* 


(b) Evidence of Written Testimonia Sources 

Numerous signs of a TC are evident in Against the Jews. LXX-deviant 
readings (the famous “wood” additions to Deut 28:66 and Ps 96 
[95]:10),'° false attributions (Deut 28:66 attributed to “Exodus” in 
11.9), and use of the same series of testimonia texts found in other 
authors. Most scholars have concluded, however, that Tertullian 
depends on earlier writers, especially Justin and Irenaeus, for his zes- 
timonia.!® While there is little reason to doubt that Tertullian made 





'® See more examples in Daniélou, Origins, 265-66. 

16 Barnes, Tertullian, 91-93. 

16t In response to Barnes’s position, W.H.C. Frend offers some contemporary 
archaeological and literary evidence for Jewish influence on North African Chris- 
tianity in general and Tertullian in particular (“Jews and Christians in Third Cen- 
tury Carthage,” in A. Benoit, M. Philenko, and C. Vogel, eds., Paganisme, Judaisme, 
Christianisme: Influences et affrontements dans le monde antique. Mélanges offerts à Marcel Simon 
[Paris: Boccard, 1978] 185-94). While Frend’s evidence qualifies Barnes’s views, it 
does not substantially challenge the conclusion that Tertullian shows no real knowl- 
edge of, nor interest in, actual Jews in Against the Jews. 

16 Ps 96 (95):10 is quoted in Jews 10:11 (cross typology sequence) and Deut 28:66 
in Jews 11.9. 

"66 See Skarsaune, Prophecy, 438~45, for detailed arguments concerning Tertullian’s 
reliance on Justin’s scriptural quotations; see also the evidence in Braun, Marcion, 
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use of his predecessors’ collections, I find that these scholars some- 
times overstate the case.'® In addition to borrowing from other 
authors, we must also consider the likelihood that Tertullian found 
his texts in an authoritative TC, used perhaps in a school or litur- 
gical setting.’ His immense respect for the testimonia sources is evi- 
dent: he retains LXX-deviant quotations despite the fact that he is 
intimately familiar with the LXX: his normal method was to trans- 
late his biblical texts directly from the LXX Greek himself.!” 

I again present a sample from the passion festmonia as Tertullian 


knows them (4.7. 10.6—-16):'”° 





Tertullian 4.7. 10 Function Parallels/Sources 
10.6: Gen 22 (A) Isaac and Joseph as types Melito Hom. 59/69; 
Gen 37 (A) ( figurates) of Christ Ps.-Cyprian A.J. 24-25 
10.7-9: Deut 33:17"! Types of horns and bulls 
Gen 49:5-6 advents of Christ, and 
prefigure cross, two 
crucifixion 
10.10: Exod 17:8-13 (A) Moses’ outstretched Justin Dial. 91/94 


Num 21:1-9 (A) arms and serpent 
prefigure cross 


10.11: Ps 96:10 Christ’s reign after Justin 7 Apol. 35.2 
Isa 9:6 passion 
10.12: Jer 11:19 LXX “Wood” onto bread Justin Dial. 72 
prefigures Christ on 
cross 


25-27. Daniélou argues for Tertullian’s use of an early Latin testimonia tradition 
reflected in Ps.-Cyprian (Origins, 271--72). 

1? Daniélou, for example, argues for Tertullian’s dependence on Irenaeus A.H. 
4.33.12, but in fact only two quotations match exactly, and Irenaeus includes many 
more texts. 

168 Barnes also dismisses Tertullian’s use of Justin, instead suggesting Tertullian’s 
reliance on no longer extant works by Melito, Apollinaris or Miltiades (Tertullian, 
106-7). 

69 Daniélou, Origins, 140. 

0 Skarsaune argues that Tertullian is drawing on different passages in Justin in 
this chapter, esp. 7 Apology 35; Dialogue 72; Dial. 105.1 (Prophecy, 441, 443). Skarsaune’s 
strongest arguments for dependence involve Tertullian’s repetition of Justin’s exege- 
tical comments (Ps 22 [21]:16 in A.J. 10.13 with Dial. 97:4: no Jewish king has 
suffered what was predicted); Ps 22 [21]:21 in AJ. 10.13 with Dial. 105.1 (horns = 
cross). But has Tertullian collected all these passages himself or is he employing a 
common testimonia source? 

17 Falsely attributed to “Joseph’s father.” 
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Function 





10.13: Ps 22:16 
Ps 22:21 

10.15-16: Isa 53:8-10 
Isa 57:2 
Isa 53:12 


Passion predictions not 
applicable to David 


Christ’s passion, death 
and burial 


Parallels/Sources 
Dial. 97.4; 105.1 


Finally I present an important passage illustrating the two advents 
(humility and glory) schema (Mare. 3.7): 





Marcion 3.7 Function 
Introduction: Marcion 
and “the Jews” both 
err in not understand- 
ing the two advents of 
Christ 

3.7.1-3: The advent in humility 

Isa 53:7 

Isa 53:2-3 


Isa _8:14/28:16 (A) 


Ps 8:6 


Ps 22:6 


3.74-6: 
Ps 118:22 (A) 


Zech 4:7 (A) 
Dan 2:34 (A) 
Dan 7:13-14 
Ps 45:2-3 
Ps 8:5-6 


Christ as rock of 
offense and stumbling 


Christ made lower 
than angels 
Christ despised 


The advent in glory 
“stone” collection 


Christ triumphant 
After being humbled, 
Christ glorified 


Parallels/Sources 


Justin 7 Apol. 
52.3/Dial. 14.81? 
Irenacus A.H. 4.33.1; 
4.33.12 

Rom 9:33/1 Pet 
2:6-8 

Irenaeus A.H. 4.33.1 
Heb 2:7 


Irenaeus A.H. 3.19.2 


Dial. 76.1 (Proofs of 
miraculous birth) 
Irenaeus A.H. 4.20.11 


A.H. 4.33.11 


'2 Isa 53:3 is the central proof-text for Justin’s passages on the humble advent; 
see Skarsaune, Prophecy, 154-55, on the multiple quotations and allusions in the 
Dialogue. It is also the first text in Irenaeus’s TCs on Christ’s humility. Cf. the appli- 
cation of Isa 53:2 in Acts of Peter 24 to Christ’s birth. 
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Parallels/ Sources 


Marcion 3.7 
Zech 12:10, 12 


Christ in glory will be 
recognized by those 
not acknowledging his 
humility 


John 19:37; Rev 1:7; 
Matt 24:30; 

Barn. 7 

I Apol. 52.12; 


Dial. 14.2; 32.2; 64.7; 


118.1 
Jer 17:9 (LXX) Unrecognizability of A.H. 4.33.11!” 
Isa 53:8 Christ 
3.7.6: High Priest Joshua a A.H. 3.19.2 
Zech 3:1-5 type of two advents of Dral. 115; 
Christ Barn, 7'"* 


3.7.7: Scapegoat 
Ritual (Lev 16:7-10 
and mishnaic 
traditions) 


Ritual prefigures two 
advents of Christ 


Barn. 7; Dial. 40.4-5'” 


3.5.5 Dream of Nero 


This text is found only as an addition to some manuscripts of the 
Gospel of Nicodemus.” The work describes a dream of Nero, the pre- 
dicted destruction of Jerusalem and the rejection of the Jews, and 
the restoration by Christ.” The Dream makes use of Rufinus’s trans- 
lation of Eusebius’s Ecclesiastical History, thus giving us a post quem of 
the latter 300s for its composition. 

The text has thirty-two scriptural quotations, predominantly from 
the Jewish scriptures (though some of these are presented as spoken 
through Christ, e.g., Christus dominus contestans per ora prophetarum dixit 
per Esaiam) (chap. 6). Most occur in groups of four or more and are 
joined by a simple et. The quotations function as predictions. 


13 In Dial. 14:8, Justin reads the Zech 12:10 quotation with Dan 7:13, and 
ascribes the Zechariah passage to Hosea! 

174 Justin’s interpretation does not discuss two advents, but cf. the allusion in 
Barnabas 7. 

115 See Crossan, Cross, 114-59, esp. 118-37, for an important discussion of the 
relationship of these texts to the passion narratives in the Gospel of Peter and the 
canonical gospels. 

vė Latin text in Ernst von Dobschiitz, ed., “A Collection of Old Latin Bible 
Quotations: Somnium Neronis,” FTS 16 (1914—- 15) 12-27. I am unaware of an ET. 

7 For a summary, see ibid., 7. 
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The texts bear telltale signs of deriving from a TC: false attribu- 
tion;!’8 edited readings; and different versions of the same verse.'®° 
A few of the passages are well known in the testimonia literature: Num 
24:17 in chap. 8; Gen 49:10 in chap. 9; Isa 28:16 in chap. 10. The 
author is especially fond of quoting a series of testimonia from the 
same biblical book. The text is from the OL, with a few Vulgate 
readings, and has a “polished and Christianized text for Psalms and 


Canticles.”!8! 


3.5.6 Cyprian To Quirinus 


Under the influence of Harris’s writings, the topically arranged proof- 
texts of the first two books of Cyprian’s To Quirinus (written in 248 
when Cyprian was bishop of Carthage) became the model for testi- 
monia collections.'*? Cyprian’s work is actually composed of three 
books: the last is a TC of scriptural (mostly NT) moral admonitions 
under 120 headings.'® In the preface to this third book, Cyprian 
refers to his collection as a summary, designed to facilitate memo- 
rization, so that Quirinus might not be wearied with long and numer- 
ous books. The preface to the first book echoes some of these concerns: 
at Quirinus’s request, Cyprian has gathered texts which form not so 
much a treatise on a particular subject, but rather “material for 
others to treat it.” His two books are to help Quirinus in “forming 
the first lineaments of your faith,” and should lead ultimately to the 
reading of scripture itself. Cyprian’s purpose is quite practical. 

The anti-Jewish polemic has become stereotyped by Cyprian’s 


18 Hos 3:4 is attributed to Joel (Dream 7.7). 

v? 2 Sam 7:5, 12-14, 16 (Dream 11.2) is witnessed also in Cyprian Quir. 2.11, 
Lactantius D.I. 4.13.22. 

180 Hos 3:4 in Dream 7.7 and 9; Hos 4:6 in Dream 7.1 and 12.2. 

8I von Dobschütz, “Collection,” 11. 

182 Latin text in R. Weber, ed. (CC 3/1; Turnhout: Brepols, 1972); ET in ANF 
5. 507-57. The original title was simply To Quirinus, the sub-titles Liber Testimoniorum 
Tres and Adversus ludaeos being later additions; see Pierre Monat, “Les testimonia 
bibliques de Cyprien à Lactance,” in Jacques Fontaine and Charles Pietri, eds., Le 
monde latin antique et la Bible (Paris: Beauchesne, 1985) 501. Monat points out that 
Cyprian himself does not use the term testimonia. 

18 This may be compared to Cyprian’s To Fortunatus (ANF 5. 496-507), a collec- 
tion of OT and NT texts thematically arranged to serve as moral exhortations to 
Christians in a time of persecution (so Victor Saxer, “La Bible chez les Pères latins 
du I siècle,” in Fontaine and Pietri, Monde latin, 349). Ps.-Cyprian’s Exhortation to 
Repentance, an extensive TC proving “that all sins may be forgiven him who has turned 
to God with his whole heart” (ANF 5. 592-95) should also be mentioned here. 
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time. The author is not addressing a Jewish audience; rather he 
means to give a fellow believer a convenient summary of scripture. 
The life-setting is pedagogical, and Cyprian’s interest in memoriza- 
tion reminds us of the notebooks and memory-aides of the classical 
schools. Daniélou plausibly sees here a catechetical intention.'™* 

The first book of To Quirinus consists of twenty-four headings 
designed to show that the Jews, with their ritual practices, have lost 
God’s favor; Christians with their new sacraments have taken their 
place. Book Two has thirty headings on christological topics (titles 
of Christ, his incarnation, life, death and resurrection; the creedal 
sequence is again apparent). 

It is almost certain that Cyprian did not compose this entire col- 
lection himself. In his prologue, he says that the discourse has “been 
arranged” and “ordered” by him “as far as my poor memory sug- 
gested.” Only twenty-two of the three hundred four texts appearing 
in Quirinus 1-2 are used elsewhere in Cyprian’s work,'® while he 
employs the quotations in the third book and in To Fortunatus more 
widely. The first two books share numerous texts with previous tes- 
timonia traditions: Justin, Bamabas, Irenaeus, and the North African 
tradition (Ps.-Cyprian, 5 Ezra, Tertullian).' In Quirinus 1-2, then, 
Cyprian seems to have taken over earlier collections, probably re- 
ordering material, adding quotations, and conforming the quotations 
to the current Latin biblical text. The scriptural collections in Quirinus 
3 and To Fortunatus, though undoubtedly traditional to some extent, 
are more reflective of Cyprian’s own concerns and interests.'*” 


3.5.7 Lactantius Divine Institutes 4 


Lactantius, known as the “Christian Cicero” for his rhetorical skill, 
composed the seven books of the Divine Institutes between 304 and 
314.'*8 It has been called the “first attempt at a Latin summa of 
Christian thought.”! Book Four, arguing that Christ brought true 
wisdom and religion to humans, presents extensive TCs arranged in 


Daniélou, Origins, 293. 
85 Monat, “Testimonia,” 503 n. 15. 
Saxer, “Péres latins,” 350. 

187 Ibid., 350-52; Daniélou, Origins, 288-95. 

18 Tatin text in Pierre Monat, ed., Lactance: Institutions Divines, Livre IV (SC 377, 
Paris: Cerf, 1992); ET in ANF 7. 9-223. Lactantius also wrote an epitome of his 
work (ANF 7. 224-55). 

18 Quasten, Patrology 2. 396-97. 
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a creedal pattern. In addition to many of the traditional christolog- 
ical and anti-Jewish texts, Lactantius cites the Sibylline Oracles and the 
Corpus Hermeticum. Pierre Monat has analyzed Book Four as a for- 
mal disputatio: the testimonia function as the confirmatio to the creedal 
events of the narratio, the regula fidei.'°° Lactantius’s collection of scrip- 
tural oracles would serve as auctores and testes to a pagan Latin unfa- 
miliar with scripture. 

Many of the testimonia in Book Four parallel those of Cyprian 
Quirinus 1—2.'°' Past scholars were convinced of Lactantius’s de- 
pendence on Cyprian; indeed S. Brandt (1897) edited the text of the 
Institutions on the basis of the text established for Cyprian.'%? Recent 
studies, however, reveal a more complex picture. Paul McGuckin 
finds ninety-nine references to the Jewish scriptures in the Institutions, 
with forty-four clearly independent of Cyprian; of the eighty-five pas- 
sages in Book Four, thirty-two are independent of Cyprian.'* Within 
these common quotations, however, textual differences are evident 
which suggest Lactantius’s use of a different textual tradition.'™ After 
a detailed analysis of the “non-Cyprianic” quotations, McGuckin con- 
cludes that, in addition to his Cyprianic material, Lactantius also 
made use of an anonymous eastern anti-Jewish TC.' 

Pierre Monat goes a step further in arguing that Lactantius is not 
directly dependent on Cyprian’s collection at all. Rather, Lactantius, 
Cyprian, and other Latin works—notably three 5th-century dialogues: 
Evagrius’s “The Discussion concerning the Law between Simon a 
Jew and Theophilus a Christian; Ps.-Augustine, “Concerning the 
Dispute between the Church and the Synagogue—A Dialogue”; and 


1 Monat, Institutions, 11-19. 

19! For a brief summary of this relationship, see Monat, Lactance et la Bible 
1. 95-96. 

' See Paul McGuckin, “The Non-Cyprianic Scripture Texts in Lactantius’s Divine 
Institutes,’ VC 36 (1982) 145. Brandt relied on the critical edition of Hartel (1868) 
which was substantially revised by R. Weber (1972). 

193 McGuckin, “Non-Cyprianic Scripture,” 146. McGuckin includes both allu- 
sions and direct quotations, though he does not discuss his criteria for establishing 
allusions. See his convenient lists of non-Cyprianic passages (p. 151) and of all ref- 
erences to the Jewish scriptures in the Jnstitutions (pp. 161-63). 

19% Ibid., 147. Where the LXX has different traditions for the same passage, 
Lactantius follows one strand and Cyprian the other. See also Monat, Lactance, 95. 

1 McGuckin, “Scripture,” 152-55. He offers the following arguments for 
Lactantius’s use of an eastern source: (1) use of the Theodotion version of Daniel 
(LXX was standard in the west); (2) the Odes of Solomon is considered scriptural (D.I. 
4.12.3; the African canon considered them apocryphal); (3) the same exegesis of 
Zech 3:1-8 is given by Eusebius (p. 160 n. 78). 
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Ps.-Firmicus, “The Discussion of Zaccheus the Christian and Apollonius 
the Philosopher”—all share a common tradition which derives ulti- 
mately from the Dialogue of Jason and Papiscus.'*? Lactantius’s Institutions, 
with its creedal structure, is a more faithful witness to this original 
source than Cyprian, who systematized and arranged the source for 
his own purposes.” 

Below I reproduce the evidence, so well summarized by Monat, 
for a common passion tradition shared by Lactantius, Cyprian, the 
Latin dialogues, and Justin and Irenaeus. Lactantius includes sev- 
eral additional quotations from the Sybzlline Oracles which Monat does 


not note.!® 
Scripture Tren. . Just. Cypr. Lact. Simon Church = Zacc. 
Proof Dial. Quir. Inst, and and and 
Book 4 Theoph Syn. Appol. 
Isa 50: 86 2.13 18.13 33.10 1116 A 
5-6 
Ps 35: 18.14 
15-16 
Isa 53:7 72.3 2.15 18.16 33.1 
Ps 69:22 82 18.18 
Ps-Esdras 72.1 18.22 
Isa 53: 18.24 
8-9; 
12 
Ps 94: 18.26 28.6 
21-22 
Jer 11: 72.2 2.15 18.27 28.6 1135 
18-19 2.20 
Deut 2.20 18.29 28.10 1135 
28:66 
Num 79 2.20 18.29 29.3 1135 
23:19 
Zech 64.8 2.20 18.29 28.16 1117 
12:10 


1 Monat, Lactance 1. 106-8. For bibliographical information on these works, see 
below sect. 3.5.10. 

7 Thid., 1. 273. 

18 Ibid., 1. 283. 
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Scripture Tren. Just. Cypr. Lact. Simon Church Zacc. 
Proof Dial. Quir. Inst. and and and 
Book 4 Theoph Syn. Appol. 
Ps 22: 79 97.3 2.20 18.30 27.12 1117 
17, 19 
1 Kgs 18.32 
9:6-9 
Isa 65:2 97.2 2.20 28.6 
Amos 2.23 19.3 39.7 
8:9-10 
Jer 15:9 2.23 19.4 39.10 
Ps 16:10 2,24 19.8 38.1 1136 
Ps 3:6 2.24 19.8 38.6 1136 
Hos 13: 19.9 
13-14 
Hos 6:2 2.24 19.9 38.8 1136 





Further parallels to these ¢estimonia could of course be multiplied. 
For the present, however, it is important only to note the continu- 
ity of the Latin tradition with Justin and Irenaeus (and/or the sources 
of Justin and Irenaeus). While Jason and Papiscus was surely one of 
the important sources, as Skarsaune also recognizes, there is no need 
to identify it with Monat as the fons et origo of the entire testimonia 
tradition. 


3.5.8 Commodian Apologetical Song 


Commodian’s Apologetical Song was written between 220 and 240,!%° 
The second part (lines 265-494) is essentially a christological TC. 
The testimonia function to show that the Jews erred in not recogniz- 
ing Christ as the messiah. The relationship with Cyprian To Quirinus 
1-2 is obvious: fifty-four of Commodian’s sixty testimonia can be found 
in Cyprian’s work. Scholars had long judged Commodian’s TC to 
depend on Cyprian’s, but Daniélou and others have marshaled con- 
vincing evidence that in fact Commodian’s work is earlier than To 


' Latin text in Joseph Martin, ed., Commodiani Carmina, Claudii Maru Victorii Alethia 
(CChr Series Latina 118; Turnhout: Brepols, 1960) 73-113; on the date, see Daniélou, 
Origins, 100. 
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Quirinus and draws on previous collections of Latin éesimona. Daniélou 
argues as follows: (1) Texts common to both Commodian and Cyprian 
represent only limited portions of To Quirinus (1.17—21 and 2.6-26). 
Both authors may then have been working from an earlier common 
source. (2) Where Cyprian typically quotes a testimonium in its full, 
LXX form, Commodian frequently quotes partial, LX X-deviant texts. 
These partial quotations are parallel with traditions in Justin (e.g., 
Jer 11:19 in Song 274; cf. Dial. 72:2); Barnabas (e.g., Ps 22 (21):16/Ps 
119 (118):20 in Song 269; cf. Barn. 5:13; Irenaeus Proof 79); and the 
widespread tradition of quoting a modified Deut 28:66 (Song 276; 
Melito, Tertullian, Novatian).”” A composite messianic text (Num 
24:17/Isa 11:1, 10) echoes Dial. 22.12—13.0! 

Differences in textual forms also rule out Commodian’s depend- 
ence on Tertullian’s collections, though Daniélou allows that Com- 
modian may have drawn on Tertullian for his exegesis.” 


3.5.9 Novatian On the Trinity 


The works of the Roman presbyter Novatian make little use of the 
Jewish scriptures, with the single exception of his On the Trinity, writ- 
ten between 240 and 250. In addition to extensive use of NT quo- 
tations (especially John), Trinity also contains several thematic TCs 
drawn from Jewish scriptures: on the nature of God (chap. 3); on 
biblical anthropomorphisms (chap. 6); and a traditional, creedal 
sequence on the coming of Christ, his birth, healings, passion, res- 
urrection, and role as future judge (chap. 9). The testimonia group- 
ings follow the order of the Jewish canon: Pentateuch, Prophets, 
Psalms. The sequence in chapter nine follows an explicitly trinitar- 
ian framework, and is presented as part of the “rule of faith.” Victor 
Saxer reasonably concludes that Novatian is using a TG which made 
up part of a Roman catechism.” 

Most of the texts in Novatian’s collection are well-established 
testimonia (Gen 49:10; Deut 28:66; Isa 7:13; Isa 53:7 and other serv- 
ant passages; Isa 11:10; Ps 110:1). Several non-standard texts with 


On the Deut 28:66 tradition, see Daniclou, “La vie suspendue.” 
Daniélou provides many more examples (Origins, 273-84). 
Ibid., 284-87. See also Daniélou, “Testimonia de Commodien.” 

23 Latin text in Gerard Frederick Diercks, ed., Novatiani Opera (CChr Series 
Latina 4; Turnhout: Brepols, 1972) 11-78; ET in ANF 5. 611-44. On the date, 
see Diercks, Novatiani Opera, xii. 

204 Saxer, “Pères latins,” 354. See also Daniélou, Origins, 329. 
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parallels in other authors demonstrate Novatian’s contact with testi- 
monia tradition.” 


3.5.10 Testimonia Traditions in Latin Dialogues 


The Latin testimonia tradition continued in three fifth-century Latin 
dialogues: Evagrius’s The Dialogue on the Law between Simon a Jew and 
Theophilus a Christian, Ps.-Augustine’s Concerning the Dispute between the 
Church and the Synagogue—A Dialogue, Ps.-Firmicus’s The Discussions of 
Zacchaeus the Christian and Apollonius the Philosopher.’ All three dialogues 
end with the conversion of the Jew to Christianity. In his study of 
Lactantius, Monat discusses at length the complex relationship between 
the estimonia in these three dialogues with testimonia in Cyprian, 
Lactantius, Justin and Irenaeus. These relationships, involving an 
intricate pattern of non-standard readings, conflated texts, and com- 
mon groupings, defies any explanation of direct borrowing.”” The 
dialogues, while technically out of the scope of our study of the tes- 
timonia of the first three centuries CE, are important witnesses to ear- 
lier collections. In addition to the possible use of the lost Jason and 
Papiscus,® the involved patterns of literary dependence and inde- 
pendence evident in the dialogues point once again to a school life- 
setting in which small-scale TCs were passed down. 


205 Novatian has a variant of the well-known Deut 28:66 (Trin. 9.5). Edmondo 
Lupieri notes that a non-standard text of Isa 40:12 (Trin. 3:1 and 30.11) is read in 
Barn. 16:2. This passage in Bamabas is part of an extensive testimonia tradition that 
reads Isa 40:12 with Isa 66:1 (including Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, Hilary, 
Jerome, Augustine, John Cassian, Gregory of Elvira, and Gregory the Great). While 
Novatian does not combine the passages, he does read elsewhere a non-standard 
form of Isa 66:1 parallel to Barn. 16.2 (Trin. 3.4). Novatian also reads the famous 
non-LXX testimonium Isa 45:1 (Trin. 26.7; for the extensive patristic witnesses, see 
Kraft, “Isaiah,” 342). See Lupieri, “Novatien et les Testimonia d’Isaie,” in Elizabeth 
A. Livingstone, ed., Studia Patristica, vol. 17/2 (Oxford/New York: Pergamon, 1982) 
803; see also Lupieri’s fuller study, Z cielo è al mio trono. Is. 40,12 e 66,1 nella tradizione 
testimoniara (Temi e testi 28; Rome: Edizioni di storia e letteratura, 1980). 

205 Simon and Theophilus in Edward Bratke, ed., Evagrii Altercatio Legis inter Simonem 
Iudaeum et Theophilum Christianum (CSEL 45; Scriptores Eclesiastici Minores Saec IV 
V VI; Vindobona: Tempsky; Lipsia: Freytag, 1904); summary in Williams, Judaeos, 
298-305. Church and Synagogue in PL 42. 1131-40; summary in Williams, Judaeos, 
326-338; <acchaeus and Apollonius in PL 20. 1071-1182 (attributed to Ps.-Firmicus); 
summary in Williams, Judaeos, 295-97. 

207 See Monat’s valuable summary tables (Lactance 1. 281-83); discussion on gen- 
eral textual relationships (pp. 1. 98-99); and Monat’s indices under the names of 
the individual dialogues for detailed information. 

208 See the discussion of the arguments of Nautin and Monat in sect. 3.4.3 above. 
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3.6 Later Greek Tradition (200—400) 


3.6.1 Papyrus Rylands Greek 460 


This fragmentary Greek papyrus codex dates from the early fourth 
century, probably from the Fayyum.”° The contents are as follows: 


Folio 1 recto: 
Isa 42:3-4 
Isa 66:18-19 
Folio 1 verso: 
Isa 52:15 
Isa 53:1-3 
Folio 2 verso: 
Isa 53:6-7; 11-12 
Folio 2 recto: 
Unidentified verse 
Gen 26:13-14 
2 Chr 1:12 
Deut 29:8, 11 


Its physical characteristics (small size: 11 cm. wide; a full line of text 
would be only 5 cm.!; a “crude and irregular hand”) indicate a per- 
sonal anthology.’ Although generally drawn from an LXX text, 
some LX X-deviant readings are witnessed.*!' Roberts considers it a 
general Christian TC with no anti-Jewish intent.”!? Lucien Cerfaux, 
in contrast, finds the text more closely linked to previous anti-Jewish 
literature, in particular with Cyprian’s Quirinus collection.?'* Given 
the lack of exegetical comments, a precise determination of function 
and life-setting must remain elusive. Nevertheless, one can conclude 
with Joseph Fitzmyer that this concrete example of a TC “lends 
some support to the hypothesis of the testimonia, which cannot be 
lightly dismissed.”?!* 


209 Published in C.H. Roberts, “Two Biblical Papyri in the John Rylands Library, 
Manchester,” B7RL 20 (1936) 241-44. For date and provenance, see ibid., 240. 
Roberts called the papyrus a “fragment of a testimony book.” 

210 See sects. 2.3.6 and 2.8 on personal collections; cf. 4Q‘Testimonia (sect. 2.7.5) 
and 4QTanhumim (2.7.6) as two other possible personal collections. 

211 Isa 42:3 (cf. Justin Dialogue 135) and Isa 53:6-7 (cf. Quir. 2.13). Lucien Cerfaux 
(“Un chapitre du Livre des ‘Testimonia’ [P. Ry. Gr. 460],” ETL 14 [1937] 69-74; 
repr. in idem, Recueil Cerfaux 2. 222, 225 n. 5) sees this as evidence that the texts 
were drawn from previous TCs; this is possible. 

22 Roberts, “Biblical Papyri,” 238-41. 

213 Cerfaux, “Livre,” 219-26. 

214 Fitzmyer, “4QTestimonia,” 76-79. 
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3.6.2 Ps.-Epiphamus ‘Testimonies 


The work in its present form is attributed by its editor to Asia Minor 
in “the fourth century or slightly later”; its association with Epiphanius 
(lived 315-403 in Palestine and Cyprus) should also be taken seri- 
ously as a clue to date and provenance.’ It consists of one hun- 
dred and two short chapters: each has a heading beginning with öt 
followed by carefully attributed proof-texts. The TCs follow a creedal 
sequence: Christ’s pre-existence, incarnation, virgin birth, ministry, 
passion, resurrection and glorification; eschatological predictions com- 
plete the work. Hotchkiss makes the reasonable proposal that the 
document served as a preparation for, or explanation of, Christian 
baptism.” The document is remarkable in the testimonia literature 
for its relative lack of anti-Jewish rhetoric: there is no anti-cultic 
sequence and only one anti-Jewish collection (Testimonies 35: “That 
the Jews would be disbelieving”). 

The texts are for the most part LXX (Daniel is Theodotion); a 
significant exception is its use of the famous mì GbAov addition to 
Deut 28:66 (Test. 57.1). No NT texts are quoted explicitly, though 
the author clearly uses the NT occasionally as a source for OT 
quotations.*"” It is also apparent that Ps.-Epiphanius knows at least 
Matthew’s narrative: many testimonia witness to details of the Gospel’s 
infancy narrative, description of Christ’s miracles, and passion nar- 
rative. Many of the chapters parallel widely attested testimonia and 
testimonia sequences (e.g., Testimonies 51 on the crucifixion: Jer 11:19, 
Isa 53:7, Wis 2:20, Ps 22:17); other proof-texts are idiosyncratic (e.g., 
three citations of Song of Songs in Testimonies 53, to prove “that they 
would give him vinegar and gall to drink”). The author has con- 
structed a comprehensive testimonia book from his own knowledge of 
the NT, testimonia traditions, and his own artistry. 


15 Greek text and ET in Robert V. Hotchkiss, ed., A Pseudo-Epiphanius Testimony 
Book (SBLTT 4; Early Christian Literature Series 1; Missoula, MT: SBL/Scholars 
Press, 1974). 

216 Tbid., 5. Hotchkiss argues from editorial remarks and chaps. 90 (“That we 
would be called Christians”); 91 (“That even the mark on the forehead was fore- 
told”); and 92 (“That baptism in Christ was foretold”). 

217 Test. 45.2 is virtually identical to Matthew’s conflation of Jeremiah and Zechariah 
(Matt 27:9-10); Test. 13b quotes exactly Paul’s conflation of Isa 8:14 and 28:16 
(Rom 9:33). Noteworthy also is the author’s exact citation of Matt 24:35 and his 
attribution of it to “Isaiah” (96.3). 
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3.6.3 Eusebius Prophetic Selections and Proof of the Gospel 


The Prophetic Selections (ékhoyai npopntisai) comprise books six through 
nine of Eusebius’s General Elementary Introduction; the Selections consists 
of brief comments on select testimonia from the Jewish scriptures.?!® 
It is an early work, written sometime between 303 and 313, before 
Eusebius became bishop of Caesaria.”'? The four books follow the 
order of the Christian canon: historical books; Psalms; poetic books 
and prophets; and Isaiah (contrast Novatian’s testzmonia sequence, 
which follows the Jewish canon). We see here how a TC with com- 
mentary formed an important part of beginning instruction in the 
Christian faith: 


I think that my enterprise will be especially suitable to them [i-e., those 
who are at a lower level and are just approaching the divine word for 
the first time], so that they may be able thereby to understand thor- 
oughly the truth of matters about which they have been informed 
[Luke 1:4]. Pure and simple faith possesses the firm force of convic- 
tion all the more when a man uses his reason and first lays founda- 
tions by demonstration and then receives elementary instruction in the 
certain apprehension and knowledge of what must be accepted on 
faith... .”° 


The Proof of the Gospel (and5e1b1g tod edvayyeAiov), composed between 
314 and 319, presents twenty books (ten are extant) based explicitly 
on “the prophecies extant from the Hebrews from the earliest times” 
(Proof, Book 1, introduction).””’ Eusebius employs TCs arranged under 
familiar anti-Jewish (e.g., the downfall of Israel and the calling of the 
gentiles) and christological headings (e.g., prophecies showing Christ’s 
pre-existence, earthly career, and passion). The author insists that 
the work is not an attack on the Jews, rather it is simply a demon- 
stration that Christianity is established upon the Hebrew scriptures 
(1.1.9). As was the case with Tertullian, it is unlikely that Eusebius’ 


218 Greek text in Thomas Gaisford, ed., Eusebius: Eclogae Propheticae (Oxford: 
Academic, 1842) (PG 22. 1021-1262). Timothy D. Barnes provides bibliography 
for some improvements of certain passages of the text (Constantine and Eusebius 
[Cambridge, MA/London: Harvard University Press, 1981] 360 n. 18). I am unaware 
of an ET. 

219 See Quasten, Patrology 3. 328-29; Barnes, Constantine, 168-70. 

220 Prophetic Selections 1.2; ET in Barnes, Constantine, 170. 

221 Greek text in Ivar A. Heikel, ed., Eusebius Werke 6: De Demonstratio Evangelica 
(GCS 23; Berlin: Hinrichs, 1913); ET in WJ. Ferrar, ed., The Proof of the Gospel 
(2 vols.; Translations of Christian Literature Series 1; New York: Macmillan; London: 
SPCK, 1920; repr. Grand Rapids: Baker, 1981). 
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intended audience were Jews. Rather this work, together with the 
Preparation for the Gospel, were likely intended as a refutation of 
Porphyry’s Against the Christians, and as an appeal to sympathetic 
pagans showing the superiority of Christianity to both the pagan and 
Jewish religions.’ Eusebius’s achievement was to collect and sys- 
tematize earlier Christian testimonia traditions, at the same time no 
doubt adding his own material.” 


3.6.4 Athanasius On the Incarnation 


Athanasius likely composed On the Incarnation around 335-37.”* In 
the course of his treatise on the divine necessity of Christ’s incar- 
nation, crucifixion, and resurrection, Athanasius suddenly launches 
into a refutation of Jewish objections (chaps. 33-40). The argument 
takes the form of an extensive three-part TC: (1) on the incarnation 
of the Word (chap. 33); (2) on the passion and death of Christ (chaps. 
34-37); and (3) on the recognition of the messiah (chaps. 38-40). 
The texts employed and certain sequences parallel TCs in Eusebius, 
Cyprian, Tertullian, Novatian, Irenaeus and Justin, demonstrating 
Athanasius’s contact with different testimonia traditions.2* With Eusebius, 
Athanasius is a witness to the continuing vitality and authority of 
the traditional testimonia in the fourth century. 


3.6.5  Ps.-Gregory of Nyssa Selected Testimonies from the Old 
Testament against the Jews 


This work, written around 400 cE, begins with long TCs on the 
trinity (thirty-six quotations) and the incarnation (forty-three quota- 
tions), followed by twenty shorter groupings.””° Each collection (except 


22 Quasten, Patrology, 3. 331; Barnes, Constantine, 175, 178. 

223 See Ferrar, Proof, xiv, for the relationship between the quotations in the Proof 
and those in Justin and Origen. On the relationship with the collection in Athanasius’s 
On the Incarnation, see Charles Kannengieser, ed., Sur l’Incarnation du Verbe (SC 199, 
Paris: Cerf, 1973) 143-47. 

24 Greek text in Kannengieser, Sur [Incarnation (see previous note); ET in NPNF 
2d ser. 4. 31-67. On the date, see Charles Kannengieser, “Le témoignage des let- 
tres festales de Saint Athanase sur la date de l’Apologie Contre les paines—-Sur Vincar- 
nation du Verbe,’ RSR 52 (1964) 100; repr. in idem, Arius and Athanasius: Two Alexandrian 
Theologians (Hampshire: Variorum, 1991). 

25 For details, see Charles Kannengieser, “Les citations bibliques du traité 
athanasien ‘Sur Pincarnation du Verbe’ et les testimonia,” in Benoit and Prigent, 
Bible, 135-60. 

26 Greek text in PG 46. 194-234. To my knowledge, no critical text nor ET 
has been produced. For a summary of this work, see Williams, Judaeos, 124-31. 
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the first) are grouped under a heading beginning with nepi or öt. 
While Jewish scriptural texts predominate, occasionally NT texts are also 
employed. The first half of the collection follows a creedal sequence: 
trinity, incarnation, virgin birth, Christ’s miracles, passion, resurrec- 
tion, ascension, glory of the church. We then find a series of anti- 
cultic TCs (circumcision, sacrifices, sabbath) followed by a TC on 
Christian sealing (nepi 10d KataogpayiGeoBa1).””’ Testimonia on Christian 
life follow: on the gospel, on the church of the gentiles (and unbe- 
lief of the Jews), that Elijah will come before the second appearance, 
and “that we shall be called Christians.” The final testimonia are mis- 
cellaneous groupings which Williams holds to be a later addition.” 

The collection gives every indication of drawing on previous TCs 
rather than the biblical text itself: numerous LXX-deviant readings, 
text forms and sequences mirrored in other authors (especially Justin, 
Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Cyprian), and false attributions. I present 
a few examples from chapter seven. 





Ps.-Greg Test. 7 Function Parallels/Sources 

Deut 28:66-7 “On the cross, and the see Daniélou, “Vie 
accompanying darkness” suspendue” 

Amos 8:9 same Gos. Pet. 15 (A); Irenaeus 


A.H. 4.33.12; Tertullian 
A.J. 10.17, 197° 


Jer 15:9 same Irenaeus A.H. 4.33.12 
Isa 65:2 same 1 Apol 35.3; 
Bam. 12.4?” 
Isa 62:10 same 
Unknown quotation. same Barn. 12.1 
attr. to Isaiah?’ 
Zech 14:6-7 same 


227 The passages in this “sealing” group are connected by the catch-word onpeiov. 

228 See Williams, Judaeos, 125. 

229 Crossan argues plausibly that the text of Amos 8:9-10 (darkness at midday) 
is behind the passion narrative accounts of darkness at Jesus’ crucifixion (Cross, 
198-200; Jesus, 1-4). Tertullian quotes Amos 8:9-10 in several of his works. 

23 Isa 65:2 formed part of Skarsaune’s proposed passion section of the kerygma 
source (Prophecy, 146); see also Irenaeus Proof 79; Tertullian 4,7. 13:10. 

31 The text reads, “And then these things will be accomplished, says the Lord, 
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Ps.-Gregory fits in the “mainstream” of the testimonia tradition both 
in terms of texts and topics. Nevertheless, given our complete igno- 
rance of the author and the lack of his own exegetical comments, 
we can say little about the specific function and life-setting of this 
collection. We do have some clues, however. The author is strongly 
interested in the trinity and the incarnation, and the work has note- 
worthy parallels with Ps.-Epiphanius Testimonies on two topics: (1) 
sealing/signing (Ps.-Gregory Testimonies 14; Ps.-Epiphanius Testimonies 
91) and (2) on the name “Christians” (Ps.-Gregory Testimonies 18; 
Ps.-Epiphanius Testimonies 90). 


3.7 A “Gnostic” Testimonia Collection: The Exegesis on the Soul 


This short account relates the gnostic myth of the soul’s fall to the 
earth, her repentance, rescue, and return to heaven.”? Woven into 
the narrative are quotations from Homer as well as both OT and 
NT quotations.” The texts serve a variety of functions: (1) proph- 
esying the prostitution of the soul (Exeg. Soul 129-30: Jer 3:1-4; Hos 
2:4-9; Ezek 16:23-26; and several NT texts are linked with the 
catch-word pornia [nopveia]); (2) prophesying the return to the Father’s 
house (Exeg. Soul 133: Ps 45 [44]:11-12 and Gen 12:1 are linked 
with the catch-phrase peei empeeiot [oixog tod natpdc]); and (3) dem- 
onstrating the goodness and love of the Father that offers a chance 
for repentance (Exeg. Soul 135-36: Apocr. Ezek. 3; Isa 30:15; Isa 
30:19-20 are linked with the catch-words metanoet and kote [petavoéw; 
éniotpéga] ).?** 

As noted above, the Exegesis’s probable quotation of a widely- 


when the tree of trees is bent, and rises, and when blood will drip from the tree” 
(my translation). Barnabas 12.1 preserves a version of this text: “When the tree shall 
fall and rise, and when blood shall flow from the tree.” 

232 Coptic text in Jean-Marie Sevrin, ed., L’Exégése de VAme (NH II, 6) (Bibliothèque 
Copte de Nag Hammadi, Section “Textes” 9; Québec: Presses de |’Université Laval, 
1983); ET in James M. Robinson, ed., The Nag Hammadi Library (3d ed.; San Francisco: 
HarperSanFrancisco, 1990) 192-98. 

233 Although some scholars have concluded that the quotations are a later addi- 
tion to the basic narrative, Robert McL. Wilson (“Old Testament Exegesis in the 
Gnostic Exegesis on the Soul,” in Martin Krause, ed., Essays on the Nag Hammadi 
Texts in Honour of Pahor Labib {NHS 6; Leiden: Brill, 1975] 217-24) argues persua- 
sively that the quotations form an integral part of the narrative. 

24 For an argument that these groupings are derived from TCs, see Maddela 
Scopello, “Les ‘Testimonia’ dans le traité de ‘L’exégése de l'âme’ (Nag Hammadi, 
II, 6)? RHR 191 (1977) 159-71. 
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attested fragment from the Apocryphon of Ezekiel is a hint that the 
gnostic work made use of a TC on repentance that contained this 
fragment.” After the quotation of the Apocryphon (attributed vaguely 
as the Father’s word to “the prophet”), the Exegesis’s repentance TC 
goes on to cite Isa 30:15 and Isa 30:19-20, introducing both quo- 
tations with the vague “again in another place.” Vhis apparent lack 
of awareness of the biblical context is another indication that a TC 
is in use here.” 

The two quotations from the Odyssey can also safely be attributed 
to an anthology.’*’ Scopello’s concludes, based on catch-word con- 
nections between the Homeric and the scriptural quotations, that 
both sets of quotations derive from the same source. Such a mixed 
collection is not unknown within gnostic circles: Hippolytus knows 
of a Naasene collection that quotes the Odyssey, Empedocles, and 
both the Jewish scriptures and the NT.” Scopello’s proposal should 
also be compared with Skarsaune’s conclusion that Justin’s source in 
1 Apol. 60.9 contained both scriptural citations and harmonized read- 
ings from Plato.” 

Closely related to the anthology or TC, the cento genre is often 
associated with gnostic writings by the early Christian fathers. After 
an extended discussion of how gnostics misinterpret scripture, Irenaeus 
cites a Homeric cento as a parallel example (4.H. 1.9.4). Tertullian 





23 See sect. 3.4.12. For detailed arguments, see Sevrin, L’Exégése, 13; Scopello, 
“Les ‘Testimonia, ” 167-70. 

23 Scopello offers further parallels (in Origen and Clement of Alexandria) to the 
“prostitution” grouping (pp. 162-64) as well as parallels to the “return to the Father’s 
house” grouping in Origen, John Chrysostom, and Philo (pp. 165-67). This evi- 
dence is less convincing. See Scopello’s detailed analysis of quotation sources in 
idem, L’Exégése de VAme (Nag Hammadi Codex II, 6): Introduction, Traduction et Commentaire 
(NHS 25; Leiden: Brill, 1985) 17-44. 

27 Ibid., 30-32. Scopello’s conclusion is based on catch-word links between the 
two quotations, and the citation of the same passages in other authors. 

238 Hippolytus Ref. 5.7.30-33 (the passage is found in Ref. 5.2 in the ANF edi- 
tion (5. 51); see ibid., 33-34. 

239 Skarsaune, Prophecy, 53; see also Smit Sibinga, Old Testament Text, 100. 

240 Cf. Irenaeus’s remark shortly before the cento discussion: “They disregard the 
order and sequence of the scriptures, and in so far as they are able they dismem- 
ber the truth. They transform and re-make passages, making one thing out of 
another” (A.H. 1.8.1). See the discussion in Robert L. Wilken, “The Homeric Cento 
in Irenaeus, ‘Adversus Haereses, I, 9, 4,” VC 21 (1967) 25-33. Wilken provides 
an ET of the cento together with the passages in the Fiad or Odyssey from which 
each passage is drawn (p. 26). Daniélou had argued that the cento was actually 
composed by Valentinus, but Wilken is probably correct to maintain that Irenaeus 
employs it merely to point out the parallel techniques used in the cento and by 
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mirrors Irenaeus’s concerns: just as contemporary authors create cen- 
tos from Vergil and Homer, so the heretics (Marcion and Valentinus 
had been mentioned in the previous chapter) corrupt the meaning 
of scripture (Prescr. 39.3-6).**! Clement of Alexandria, too, complains 
about the heretics’ use of scripture: they do not use all scriptures; 
those they do employ are not used in their entirety; they select am- 
biguous phrases and pervert the sense of these selections (éxAoyat).?” 
In light of Clement’s own clear use of TCs, his remark is, to say 
the least, slightly ironic.” 


3.8 Syriac Writers: Aphrahat and Bar Salibi 


In his Testimonies, Harris used the treatise Against the Jews of Bar Salibi 
(bishop of Amid, near Edessa; d. 1171) as one of the extant para- 
digms for the shape of the Testimony Book.’* The treatise contains 
much material reflective of testimonia passages and topics presented 
in this chapter, though it is hardly safe to follow Harris in using Bar 
Salibi to reconstruct early Christian TCs. 

Testimonia traditions are also found in the Demonstrations (or Homilies) 
of Aphrahat, bishop of Mar Mattai (in what is now Iraq), which 
he composed during the years 336-45." Aphrahat answers Jewish 
objections to Christian claims that Jesus is messiah and son of God 
with traditional testimonia (using Ps 2:7; Ps 110 (109):3; Isa 9:6; 7:14) 


the gnostics (cf. Daniélou, Evangelical Message and Hellenistic Culture [A History of Early 
Christian Doctrine before the Council of Nicaea 2; London: Darton, Longman & 
Todd; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1973] 85). 

241 Almost two centuries later, Jerome also explicitly links false interpretations of 
scripture with the method of the cento (Letters, 53.7). 

242 Strom. 7.96. 

°43 Starratt presents good evidence from Irenaeus (4.H. 1.3.4—5 [on the Valentinians] 
and A.H. 1.18 [on the Marcosians]) that these gnostic groups composed NT and 
OT TCs (respectively) to support their beliefs (“Five Books,” 121-25), He concludes 
that, despite the protestations of Irenaeus, there is no essential difference between 
the exegetical techniques of Irenaeus and those of his gnostic opponents (ibid., 
37-60, 180-84). 

24 Harris, Testimonies 1. 7, 57-59. For a summary of Bar Salibi’s work, see 
Williams, Judaeos, 109-12. Williams notes that the Syriac manuscript was edited by 
J. De Zwaan (Leiden, 1906). 

2 Syriac text in J. Parisot, ed., Aphraatis Sapientis Persae Demonstrationes (Patrologia 
Syriaca 1-2; Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1894, 1907); critical ed. and French translation 
of the Demonstrations in Marie-Joseph Pierre, Aphraate le Sage Persan: Les Exposés 
(2 vols.; SC 349, 359; Paris: Cerf, 1988); ET of select Demonstrations in NPNF 2d ser. 
13/2. 345-412. On the dates, see Pierre, Aphraate, 38. 
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(Dem. 17). Contact with ancient messianic tradition is evident in a 
reading of Gen 49:10 that is reflected in Justin and indeed already 
at Qumran.” The traditional éestimonia theme of the replacement of 
Israel by the gentiles is also prevalent; Demonstration 16 has a TC of 
about fifty quotations!**’ Aphrahat also presents extensive scriptural 
exempla collections: on examples of prayer (Dem. 4); of virtue (e.g., 
Dem. | on faith), negative examples of those led into sin (Dem. 6.3); 
reversals of fortune (Dem. 14.27); the righteous who were persecuted 
(Dem. 21); and lists of extended comparisons (Dem. 6.13).*° Aphrahat’s 
collection on faith reflects a formal creedal genre in which a list of 
scriptural events forms an essential part of the articles of belief.” 
Jacob Neusner’s Aphrahat and Judaism contains a detailed and valu- 
able section comparing Aphrahat’s testimonia with texts from the NT 
and the early church fathers.” Neusner concludes that while Aphrahat 
does follow the general pattern of NT testimonia (especially christo- 
logical passages), his testimonia do not show dependence on any one 
church father. Rather, his selection of texts and above all his inter- 
pretations show original thinking. For Neusner, Aphrahat, almost 
alone among the church fathers, has real knowledge of Jewish tra- 
ditions and employs it in a serious debate based on scriptural texts.” 
While Neusner is correct to note Aphrahat’s lack of dependence 
on any one church father, he overemphasizes Aphrahat’s independ- 
ence from more general testimonia traditions. We have some indica- 
tions (false attributions and composite texts paralleled in other Syriac 


246 See Robert Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom: A Study in Early Syriac Tradition 
(Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1975) 282-84. 

47 Ibid., 42-43. Murray (pp. 350-51) provides a summary table showing a com- 
mon testimonia tradition involving Gen 49:10 that links Bamabas, Justin, Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Eusebius, and Ps.-Gregory with the Syriac writers Aphrahat 
and Ephrem. 

8 The categories are those of Robert Murray (“Some Rhetorical Patterns in 
Early Syriac Literature,” in Robert H. Fischer, ed., A Tribute to Arthur Voobus: Studies 
in Early Christian Literature and Its Environment, Primarily in the Syrian East (Chicago: 
Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago, 1977] 109-31). In addition to his overview 
of exempla lists in Aphrahat, Murray also sketches this genre in Ephrem and in a 
broad range of Jewish and Christian literature and art; see also Pierre, Aphraate, 
68-70. 

49 See the discussion in Pierre, Aphraate, 144-56; esp. 148-49, which presents a 
synoptic comparison of a creedal sequence in Aphrahat with Irenaeus A.H. 3.3.3, 
Apostolic Constitutions 8.12, and the Syriac version of the Acts of Philip. 

250 Neusner, Aphrahat and Judaism: The Christian-fewish Argument in Fourth-Century Tran 
(SPB 19; Leiden: Brill, 1971) 196-244, including convenient synoptic tables (pp. 
201-13 on NT and pp. 233-42 on patristic authors). 

253 Ibid., 232-33, 242-44, 
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authors) of his use of oral or written TCs.*” His use of a classic 
stone TC? is part of an extensive Syriac stone testimonia tradition, 
in which stone texts were applied to Christ, Simon Peter (esp. in 
relation to Matt 16:16-18), and the temple/church as the building 
on the rock.*** Aphrahat’s contact with christological and replacement- 
of-Israel testimonia was noted above. If we can trace no direct line 
of testimona, Aphrahat nevertheless stands within a wider NT and 
early Christian testimoma tradition which he adjusted to fit particular 
local situations. 


3.9 Case Study: An Anti-Cultic Testimonia Collection 


Standing back from analysis of particular authors, I now present a 
detailed case study which demonstrates use of an anonymous anti- 
cultic TC by Barnabas, Irenaeus, Clement of Alexandria, and Ps.- 
Gregory. 


3.9.1 Evidence of a Written TC 


The author of Barnabas introduces his first scriptural teaching thus: 
“For he [the Lord] has made plain to us through all the prophets 
that he needs neither sacrifices nor burnt-offerings nor oblations” 
(2.4). This assertion can be considered the “heading” of the follow- 
ing TC (2.4-3.6). A consensus of scholars accept that the author 
has taken over this TC from a source rather than composing it him- 
self.° The TC has two strings of thematically linked scripture cita- 


22 See Pierre, Aphraate, 68, 213 n. 13, 221 n. 26, and esp. 138. 

33 Aphrahat, Dem. 1.16-21 (1.6-9): Ps 118:22; Isa 28:16; Luke 20:18; Dan 2:34-44; 
Zech 4:7; Zech 3:9 are used with extensive exegetical comments. A stone TC also 
appears in the Syriac Acts of the Eastern Martyrs (see Murray, Church and Kingdom, 
206-8). 

25t See ibid., 205-38, 295-97, and Murray’s summary table (p. 353). The stone 
testimoma are reflected in Ephrem’s writings not in direct quotations but rather in 
typological images (pp. 208-12). 

25 See Prigent, Testimonia, 31. Prigent shows that the theme of God’s self-sufficiency 
obviating any need for sacrifice was a common one in contemporary Jewish (Philo 
Spec. Laws 1.271; Josephus Ant. 8.111) and early Christian (e.g., Athenagoras Leg. 
13.1; Justin Deal. 22.1) literature (ibid., 31-33). 

238 Klaus Wengst is representative. In comparing the TC with “frame” passages 
representative of Barnabas’s author (chaps. 1, 17, 21), he finds that (1) the collec- 
tion can be read independently of its context; (2) it twice uses the key word vópoç 
(2.6; 3.6), found nowhere else in the epistle; (3) it features a thematic sequence (wor- 
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tions: the first (2.5-10a) rejects sacrifices to God in favor of concern 
for neighbor; the second (3.1-6) rejects fasting in favor of concern 
for the poor and oppressed. Both series are interspersed with redac- 
tional comments. Nowhere in the TC is a specific attribution given 
to a passage.?” 

The collection begins with a quotation of Isa 1:11-13 in a text 
almost identical to the LXX:*8 


“What is the multitude of your sacrifices to me?” says the Lord. “I 
am full of burnt offerings and desire not the fat of lambs and the 
blood of bulls and goats, not even when you come to appear before 
me. For who has required these things at your hands? Henceforth shall 
you tread my courts no more. If you bring flour, it is vain. Incense 
is an abomination to me. I cannot put up with your new moons and 


sabbaths.” 


An editorial remark (2.6) claims that these things have been abolished 
(katapyéo) in order that the new law of Christ take their place. 
Next a conflation of Jeremiah and Zechariah is presented (A€yer 
dé mGAtv) as a single source (2.7-8). In the following, I present the pas- 
sages from Barnabas, together with their probable scriptural sources. 
Solid underlining indicates Barnabas’s exact quotation of scripture; 
dotted underlining indicates parallels in sense if not in precise wording. 





Did I command your fathers when they came out of the land of 
Egypt to offer me burnt offerings and sacrifices? No, but rather 
did I command them this: Let none of you cherish any evil in his 
heart against his neighbor, and love not a false oath. 


tis povis pov... 


ship of God closely connected with love of neighbor) not found elsewhere in Bamabas 
(Tradition, 18). 

37 Thus 51 návtov tOv npogntâv (2:4), A€yer è nádiv npòs aùtoúç (2.7), hpîv 
odv odtas Aéyer (2.10); see also 3.1, 3.3. 

28 The only significant change is that Barnabas drops “the great day” from the 
list of things which the Lord cannot bear. 
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Kech 8:17: «or éxaot0¢ Thy KaKiav Tod rànoiov adtod uh Aoyiteode è èv taig 
Kapõionç i DU@V Kal öprov yevõñ uh &yanryte, Sóti tata nåvta èuionoa, 


Aéyer KOPLOS TAVTOKPÁTOP. 
Kech 7:10: «oi xápav Kat óppavòv Kal MPOOTADTOV kal névnNtaÆ Wh KATO 
Övvaotevete, Kal Karty Exaotog tod ddedpod adtod uh uvnoikaxetto 





As can be seen, Barnabas deviates from Jer 7:22-23a, but retains its 
sense. The quotation of Zech 8:17 is apparently influenced by a 
phrase from Zech 7:10. 


The next quotation is perhaps the most intriguing: 


Barn. 2.10a: Ovoia t VeG kapõia ovvtetpyuéevn?” 
dont edvadias tÂ kopi Kapdia SoEGCovea tov nexAaKota aùthv. 





Sacrifice to God is a broken heart; 
a smell of sweet savor to the Lord is a heart 
that glorifies him that made it. 


Ps 50:19 (LXX): Ovoia t eG nvedua ovvtetpiyuuévov 
KOPSIGV OVVTETPIHHÉVNV KO TetTAMELW@LevnVY 
ó Oedg odk EEovBevacer 





The first part of this quotation seems to be an adaptation of Ps 51 
(50):19; the second part has not been identified from any extant writ- 
ing.”*' Considering the parallelism of the two parts (t@ 8e@ kapdia 
matches tô kopio kapdta and Ovoia parallels ouh edwdiac), together 
with the widespread understanding of dopy edwdiag as a term for 
the Christian eucharist (Eph 5:2; Test. Levi 3.5), this may be a phrase 
borrowed from Christian liturgy.*® 

The TC continues in chapter three with a new emphasis: fasting 
is rejected in favor of concern for the poor and oppressed. This 
argument is based on a quotation of Isa 58:4b-10a in a text quite 
close to the LXX. 


259 So Prigent and Kraft, Epitre, 84 n. 2. 

269 Codex Sinaiticus reads t xvpi@ in this verse; Lake’s edition adopts this read- 
ing, but I follow Prigent and Kraft. 

261 A marginal note in manuscript H identifies it as from the Apocalypse of Adam, 
but this passage has not been identified in the extant “Adamic” literature (see Prigent 
and Kraft, Epitre, 86-87 n. 1). 

22 So Daniélou, Theology, 90. Cf. also Hatch’s speculation that this passage was 
taken from adapted Greek psalms known to Bamabas (“Early Quotations,” 181). I 
will designate this quotation UQ (unknown quotation). 
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All the texts cited in this TC are also found extensively in other 
Christian anti-cultic arguments.”’ The fact that many of these texts 
are found grouped together in independent authors argues that they 
draw on a common testimonia source. The following synopsis shows 
parallels between the Barnabas TC and texts from Clement of 
Alexandria, Irenaeus, and Ps.-Gregory of Nyssa.”** 





Barn. 2.4-3:5 Clem. Teach. Irenaeus Ps.-Greg. 
3.89-91 A.H. 4.17.1-4 Test. 12 
Isa 1:11-13 Isa 58:7b-8 1 Sam 15:22 Jer 7:22 
Jer 7:22-23 Isa 58:9a Ps 40:7 Jer 7:22 
Zech 8:17/7:10 = Isa 58:4b-5 Ps 51:18-19 Isa 1:11-14a 
Ps 51:19 Isa 58:6-7a Ps 50:9-13 Isa 1:16 
UQ Isa 1:11-13 Ps 50:14-15 Ps 49:13-14 
Isa 58:4b-10a Ps 51:19a Isa 1:1la Ps 49:9 
UQ Isa 1:16-18 Ps 49:14 
Luke 18:3 UQ Amos 5:21-23 
Prov 13:11 Jer 6:20 Mal 1:10 
2 NT texts Jer 7:2-4 
Jer 7:22-23 Jer 7:21-25 
Kech 7:10/8:17 Jer 9:24 


Īsa 43:23/66:2+ 
Jer 11:15+ Zsa 
58:6-9 

Kech 7:9-10 
Kech 8:16-17 
Ps 34:13-15 
(continues with 
other NT and 
prophetic texts) 


Clement of Alexandria Teacher 3.89-97°% 
While Clement knows and quotes from Barnabas, several considera- 
tions argue against his direct use of the epistle here. (1) In contrast 


23 Examples can be found in Tertullian, Epistle to Diognetus, Evagrius, Cyprian, 
and Aphrahat, all of who use texts from Isa 1:11—15 in an anti-cultic context (see 
Prigent, Testimonia, 33-34; Kraft, “Barnabas,” 109-10). For further references see 
the parallels below. 

24t For a detailed discussion of these parallels see Kraft (“Barnabas,” 95-117) to 
whom I am indebted for these references. 

25 Greek text in C. Mondésert, C. Matray, and H.-I. Marrou, Le Pédagogue, 
vol. 3 (SC 158; Paris: Cerf, 1970); ET in ANF 2. 207-96: 
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to Barnabas’s polemical intent to show that God has no need of 
sacrifice, Clement’s quotations are given in a much broader, non- 
polemical context (chaps. 11—12) discussing Christian life and morals. 
(2) Common texts are given in a different order, and NT quota- 
tions are added in Clement. (3) Clement’s texts show a pattern of 
both agreement with Barnabas over against the LXX and agreement 
with the LXX over against Barnabas, a pattern defying a simple expla- 
nation of direct borrowing.” Finally, Clement shows a similar sequence 
of texts, including the UQ, elsewhere (Strom. 2.79.1).?°8 


Irenaeus A.H. 4.17.1-4 
Irenaeus echoes the “thesis statement” of Barnabas’s TC (3.4) as he 
introduces his collection against ritual observance: 


Moreover, the prophets indicate in the fullest manner that God stood 
in no need of their slavish obedience, but that it was upon their own 
account that he enjoined certain observances in the law. And again, 
that God needed not their oblation. ... 


Unlike Barnabas, Irenaeus is careful to give the sources of his quo- 
tations, even indicating the precise number of the 49th and 50th 
psalms. It is all the more suggestive of his use of a non-scriptural 
collection, then, when he includes the UQ (introduced vaguely with 
“as he elsewhere declares”) (4.17.2) and attributes a conflation of Isa 
43:23; 66:2; Jer 11:15 and Isa 58:6-9 only to Isaiah (4.17.3). The 
texts cited do not appear elsewhere in Irenaeus (with the exception 
of A.H. 4.36.2; itself a scriptural EC!). The fact that the quotations 
follow the order of the Hebrew scriptures rather than the LXX is 
a further indication of a non-LXX source for the collection.”® Irenaeus 





266 Especially striking is the contrast between Barnabas’s full quotation of Isa 
58:4b-10a and Clement’s piecemeal quotation (58:7b-8; 58:9a; 58:4b-5; 58:6—-7a) 
which does not include 58:9b-10a. 

*67 See the detailed comparison in Kraft, “Barnabas,” 103-5. Carleton Paget cites 
the example of Isa 1:11-13: both Barnabas and Clement agree in leaving out the 
LXX huépav peyaAnv (v 13), yet Barnabas and the LXX agree against Clement in 
reading tpcyov in v 11 (Clement has épigewv), while Clement agrees with the LXX 
against Barnabas (S) in reading kpv (v 11).(Bamabas, 104 n. 16). l 

268 Proverbs 15:8; 16:7; Isa 1:11; Isa 58:6 conflated with the UQ, 

269 See these arguments in A. Benoit, “Irénée Adversus haereses TV 17, 1-5 et les 
Testimonia,” in F.L. Cross, ed., Studia Patristica, vol. 4/2 (TU 79; Berlin: Akademie, 
1961) 20-27. Benoit cites further connections between Irenaeus’s collection and 
anti-cultic collections in Tertullian Against the Jews 5 and Cyprian Quir. 1.16. 
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does not depend on Barnabas,” but the many points of contact be- 
tween the two TCs point towards some sort of indirect relationship. 


Ps.-Gregory Selected Testimonies Against the Jews 12 

The twelfth chapter of Ps.-Gregory’s Testimonies is entitled “On 
Sacrifices” (xepi @voiv). The chapter begins with an LXX-deviant 
quotation of Jer 7:22, followed immediately with another quotation 
of Jer 7:22, this time in a text form paralleling Bam. 2.7, but attrib- 
uted to Isaiah! The non-LXX parallel with Barnabas, together with 
Ps.-Gregory’s apparently complete ignorance of the original biblical 
context, again indicates the use of a TC. 

Several conclusions can be drawn from the above discussion: (1) 
Each author, considered individually, gives some indication of the 
use of a TC (vague or false citations, conflations presented as a sin- 
gle text, non-LXX readings). (2) While the four works are appar- 
ently independent of one another, we must posit some sort of common 
source or tradition to account for the use of the same texts. A com- 
mon written source seems to be demanded by the use of the UQ in 
three of the authors, the close non-LXX agreement of Barnabas and 
Ps.-Gregory in the quotation of Jer 7:22, and the close agreements 
of Barnabas and Clement. The presence of the UQ in these authors 
argues that the testimonia source was accepted with the same author- 
ity as the original scripture from which it was excerpted. (3) At the 
same time, a single written source cannot be posited: striking differences 
in the actual texts used, the textual form, and the sequence of texts 
militate against this. If we can speak of a common written source, 
it is a flexible common source in which texts (perhaps in the form of 
tractates or note sheets) were collected around a theme, but appar- 
ently quotations could be added or deleted from the collection as 
needed. Some kind of “school” activity is the most adequate expla- 
nation for these facts. Kraft’s model of “testimony note sheets” cir- 
culating at the local level helps to explain the combination of precise 
textual parallels and the general flexibility evidenced in the above 
analysis.””! 


279 Some obvious general differences are these: Irenaeus has a much greater num- 
ber of texts, a different sequence, and is closer to the LXX. One detailed exam- 
ple will suffice: Irenaeus agrees with Barnabas in citing Jer 7:22-23, Zech 7:9-10 
and Zech 8:16-17, but in contrast to Bamabas gives them in LXX and unconflated 
forms. 

271 Kraft, “Isaiah,” 350. 
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3.9.2 Orginal Form and Life-Setting of the Testimonia Source 


Skarsaune argues that anti-cultic TCs such as the one just analyzed 
were in fact part of a larger source (or common tradition) that com- 
bined attacks on the cult with testimoma which read cultic rituals as 
types of Jesus and the Christian sacraments.?” This combination is 
in fact already evident in the Barnabas TC itself: the fierce polemic 
of Isa 1:11-13 and the Jeremiah/Zechariah conflation are imme- 
diately followed by the positive typology of the UQ (sacrifice is a 
broken heart) and the “true fast” of giving help to the needy.’”? The 
conclusion to Bamabas’s full TC, Skarsaune argues, occurs in Barn. 
5.1: “For it was for this reason that the Lord endured to deliver 
up his flesh to corruption, that we should be sanctified by the remis- 
sion of sins, that is, by his sprinkled blood.”?’”* The overall move- 
ment of thought runs thus: the ritual cult is done away with, replaced 
by the blood of Christ in baptism.?” In 5.2, Barnabas’s quotation 
of Isa 53:5, 7 picks up the image of Christ as the sacrificial paschal 
lamb. 

Justin has several TCs which follow the same polemic/typology 
sequence seen in Barnabas and employs many of the same passages: 
I Apoi. 37.5-8;7"° Dial. 12.3-15.6; and Dialogue 40-42.°” The testi- 
monia sequences in both Justin and Barnabas interpret Christ’s death 
and the Christian sacraments as replacements of the Jewish cult; the 
connection with baptism is especially strong.” We can conclude, 





222 Skarsaune, Prophecy, 295-98. 

273 See ibid., 296-97. Stegemann had in some ways anticipated Skarsaune’s work 
by rejecting Prigent’s sharp distinction between Barnabas’s anti-cultic testimonia and 
“midrashic,” typological sources (Stegemann, Review of Prigent, 144, 147). 

274 Skarsaune considers Barnabas 4 the author’s own interruption of the testimonia 
source with a reflection on the one covenant. 

275 Skarsaune, Prophecy, 297, 301. For the connection of “remission of sins” with 
baptism see Bam. 6.1112, 11.2, 16.8b, and the accompanying notes in Prigent and 
Kraft, Epitre. For the connection of “sprinkling,” remission of sins, and a typology 
of the red heifer as the slain Jesus see Barnabas 8. 

278 See Skarsaune, Prophecy, 55-57 for a detailed analysis of this quotation. 

277 In this sequence, Justin begins by arguing that the sacrifice of the passover 
lamb is a type of the death of Christ and that Christ’s sacrificial death means the 
end of Jewish sacrifice (40.1—2). Justin understands the sacrifices as types of Christian 
realities: the two goats offered on the Day of Atonement prefigure the two appear- 
ances of Christ, the offering of fine flour is a type of the eucharist, and circumci- 
sion typifies the Christian’s true spiritual circumcision (see Skarsaune, Prophecy, 
177-80). 

278 See, e.g., Dial. 13.1 and 14.1. Also worth mentioning here is the connection 
between Barnabas 11 (types of baptism and the cross) and Dialogue 114 (types of the 
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then, that Justin and Barnabas draw independently on a common tes- 
timonia source which combined anti-cultic and typological testimonia. 
Skarsaune refers to a passage from the Ps.-Clementine literature as 
a concise summary of this early Christian train of thought: 


Lest they (the Jews) might suppose that on the cessation of sacrifice 
there was no remission of sins for them, he (Christ) instituted baptism 
by water among them, in which they might be absolved from all their 
sins on the invocation of his name. (Ps-Clem. Rec. 1.39.2)?” 


3.10 Excursus: Wood/ Tree/ Cross Collections in Patristic Literature 


I now present briefly an example of a patristic collection based on 
catch-words. 

In a manner analagous to the stone testimonia (see sect. 5.6 below), 
early Christians gathered texts which were centered on vocabulary 
or images involving wood, a tree, or other images of the cross.*? 
The “wood” testimonia are rightly understood as part of the passion 
apologetic for the crucifixion of Jesus: the collections function to 
prove that this suffering was prophesied in scripture. Paul’s use of 
Deut 21:23 (“Cursed is everyone who hangs on a tree [GbAov]”) in 
Gal 3:13, the description of Jesus’ death on a tree in the speeches 
in Acts (5:30; 10:39; and 13:29), and the formulaic get yap, Wo éxt 
oov néðn (“for it was necessary that he suffer on a tree”) (Bam. 
5:13) are indications that “tree” language and imagery, the death of 
Jesus, and scriptural testimonia were connected at a very early stage.” 

Limited space precludes a detailed discussion of this important 


passion connected with a discussion of living water). The shared non-LXX conflation 
of Jer 2:13/Isa 16:1 (Barn. 11.2-3 and Dial. 114.5) is convincing evidence that both 
passages rely on a common source (see the discussion in Skarsaune, Prophecy, 69-70; 
Kraft, “Isaiah,” 346-48). 

29 Skarsaune, Prophecy, 297; Greek text in Bernhard Rehm and Georg Strecker, 
eds., Die Pseudoklementinen, vol. 1 (GCS; Berlin: Akademie, 1992); ET of the Ps.- 
Clementine Recognitions in ANF 8. 75-211. 

280 For a detailed discussion of these testimonia, see Prigent, Justin et PAncien Testament, 
174-94; Daniélou, “Vie suspendue”; and esp. G.Q, Reijners, The Terminology of the 
Holy Cross in Early Christian Literature as Based upon Old Testament Typology (Graecitas 
Christianorum Primaeva Fascicle 2; Nijmegen: Dekker & Van de Vegt, 1965). 

281 See the comment of Reijners on Barn. 5:13: “It is impossible to escape the im- 
pression that eu y&p, iva éxi EbAov náðn was one of the themes both in the early 
catechesis and in the debates with the Jews; and on this plane the use of the term 
EbAov in recalling testmonia from the Old Testament is easily understood” (Holy 
Cross, 25). ; 
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group of testimonia, but a few comments can be made. Two remark- 
able “wood” additions to biblical quotations are witnessed: 6nd tod 
EbAov (“from the tree”) is added to Ps 96 (95):10 and in ligno (on 
the wood) is added to Deut 28:66. Though widely attested in Christian 
writers, there is no evidence that these additions were ever part of 
a scriptural manuscript tradition.” In Dialogue 71-72 Justin accuses 
the Jews of having excised certain passages from scripture: one of 
his examples is Ps 96:10; Daniélou and Prigent argue that in Justin’s 
original text Deut 28:66 was given as another example.’ The addi- 
tion to Ps 96:10 is reflected in Barn. 8:5 and quoted in Tertullian 
Marc. 3.19.1 (also A.F. 10.11; 13.11). The Latin liturgical tradition main- 
tained the reading in the Roman Psalter, Venantius Fortunatus’s 
hymn Vexilla Regis, and even in the Roman liturgy of the Mass.”* 
Similarly, the addition in ligno to Deut 28:66 is witnessed in Tertullian, 
Commodian, Hilary, Asterius (d. after 341), Chromatius (d. 407), Ps.- 
Athanasius, Faustus (late 4th cent.), and Augustine. These exam- 
ples demonstrate the authority of testimonia readings: they continued 
to be employed by Christians long after they were recognized as no 
part of original Jewish scripture.” 

Extensive wood/cross collections are found in Justin Dialogue 86; 
Irenaeus Proof 79; Tertullian Marc. 3.18-19; and Cyprian Quir. 
2.20—22.787 In addition to use of the catch-word &dAov as a means 
of collecting texts, texts with images of crosses were also gathered: 
Justin Dialogue 90-94; Barnabas 12; and Tertullian Marc. 3.18 (cf. A.J. 
10; 13). In these collections, Isaac, Joseph, the horns of a bull, Moses 
praying, and the bronze serpent are all considered types of Christ. 


782 The Ps 96 (95):10 reading is found in some streams of the LXX (“western” 
and upper southern Egyptian texts), but this is due to Christian influence (see Alfred 
Rahlfs, Psalmi cum Odis, vol. 10, Septuaginta: Vetus Testamentum Graecum [Academia 
Litterarum Gottingensis; 2d ed.; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht] 31). 

83 Daniélou, “Vie suspendue,” 59; Prigent, Justin, 189-94. There is a lacuna in 
Justin’s text after Dialogue 74. 

28 See Reijners, Holy Cross, 37. 

28 See Daniélou, “Vie suspendue,” 68. 

286 The text was still controversial in Augustine’s time: Faustus rejects its legiti- 
macy, holding it to be a Christian addition; in reply Augustine does not defend its 
textual accuracy, but argues that its christological exegesis remains valid (ibid., 
73-74). 

87 The titles of Cyprian’s collections are as follows: Quir. 2.20: “That the Jews 
would fasten Christ to the cross”; 2.21: “That in the passion and the sign of the 
cross is all virtue and power”; 2.22: “That in this sign of the cross is salvation for 
all people who are marked on their foreheads.” 
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The connection of the cross with the tree of life is also an impor- 
tant Christian emphasis.” A hint of the original life-setting of these 
collections is the explicit connection with the water of baptism made 
in Justin Dialogue 86, Barnabas 11, and Tertullian A.J. 13:12, 17-19. 


3.11 Conclusions 


(1) The detailed presentation of TCs in this chapter has demon- 
strated the intricate relationship between these collections in terms 
of both texts used and textual forms. The parallels between authors 
are too complex to be accounted for simply by a hypothesis of direct 
borrowing; at the same time, the notion of a common general or 
oral tradition is inadequate to explain the close verbal parallels which 
often exist between these witnesses. The evidence points towards an 
independent “school” tradition which produced and transmitted these 
collections. 

(2) This common testimonia tradition is widely spread: expressed 
in Greek, Latin, Coptic, and Syriac, it is witnessed in Alexandria, 
Carthage, Rome, Asia Minor, and Palestine. There is evidence in 
some early collections of a knowledge of Hebrew. A stable, if flexible, 
tradition can be traced from the mid-second century through the 
fourth century and indeed well beyond. 

(3) This chapter has uncovered a variety of forms in which the 
testimoma circulated. Christians drew their proof-texts from the NT, 
other Christian writers, and anonymous testimonia sources. These tes- 
timonia sources may have taken the form of dialogues, texts and com- 
mentary, proofs accompanying a narrative of the life of Jesus, or 
simple lists of texts. The dialogue form (especially Jason and Papiscus; 
Dialogue with Trypho) was quite influential. 

(4) The two main categories of the collections are anti-Jewish (often 
anti-cultic) and christological proof-texts. Some of the earliest col- 
lections (sources used by Barnabas and Justin) seem to have combined 





88 See Ignatius Trall. 11.2; Justin Dial. 86.1; Irenaeus Proof 34 (cross and tree of 
knowledge). Skarsaune points out Jewish texts which link the righteous man with 
the tree of life and the tree of Ps 1:3 (Prophecy, 378). 

289 Dial. 86.6: “even as our Christ, by being crucified on a tree, and by purify- 
ing [us] with water”; Bam. 11.1: “But let us inquire if the Lord took pains to fore- 
tell the water of baptism and the cross”; 4,7. 13.12: “drinking, ‘by the faith which 
is on Him,’ the baptismal water of the ‘tree’ of the passion of Christ.” l 
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anti-cultic sequences with typological (especially christological) inter- 
pretations of the cult. Evidence points to Christian sacraments, in 
particular baptism, as the life-setting for these early sources. 

(5) The christological proof-texts often take a creedal pattern, wit- 
nessing to Christ’s pre-existence, incarnation/virgin birth, healings, 
his passion, death, resurrection and glorification. Tertullian and Nova- 
tian are explicit in linking his éestimonia collections with the “rule of 
faith.” 

(6) The precise force of the proof varied. For Justin, it is clear 
that the proof-texts function as predictions: the prophets are trust- 
worthy witnesses (udaptvpec) whose predictions have in fact taken 
place. This forensic understanding is also explicit in comments made 
by Clement of Alexandria, Tertullian, and Lactantius. A distinct 
stream of the testimonia, however, understands the Christ-events not 
so much as fulfillments of specific predictions, but as the consum- 
mation of larger scriptural patterns. This pattern is apparent in exem- 
pla passages in Melito Homily 59, 69; Ps.-Cyprian A.J. 24-25; and 
Tertullian A,7. 10.6. 

Yet this distinction should not be overdrawn. Given the heavy 
emphasis on creedal patterns, it is likely that no testimonium was read 
as an isolated proof-text: it is always understood as either part of (1) 
a larger creedal narrative or (2) a larger scriptural pattern. 

(7) These collections enjoyed a great authority. The simple pre- 
sentation of a TC is enough to “prove” a point without further argu- 
ment. Their authority was such that the non-standard scriptural 
readings which they preserve (e.g., “wood” additions to Ps 96 (95):10 
and Deut 28:66 and the tendentious reading of Isa 45:1) were treated 
as scripture even when it was known that they were not part of 
scriptural manuscripts. 

(8) This patristic survey has uncovered no indisputable evidence 
that the testimonia were used in actual debate with Jews. Already in 
the Dialogue with Trypho, the form of the dialogue between a Jew and 
a Christian seems to be a literary fiction; the aim was to instruct 
Christians or persuade a pagan audience. The overwhelming evi- 
dence points towards the development of these testimonia collections 
in a catechetical life-setting. The texts, read as proof of basic creedal 
beliefs, were evidently part of the basic instruction of many Christian 


groups. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


TESTIMONIA IN THE NEW TESTAMENT: 
PAUL'S WRITINGS; MATTHEW’S FORMULA CITATIONS; 
SPEECHES IN ACTS; AND HEBREWS 1-2 


4.1 Overview of the Chapter 


I shall now present arguments for the use of oral testimonia traditions 
and written testimonia collections in the NT itself. I shall employ the 
criteria for detecting testimonia use which were discussed in the first 
three chapters. As with the collections studied in chapter three, I 
will (1) discuss the function of the scriptural quotation or allusion 
within the NT work; (2) provide evidence that the NT work draws 
on a previous oral or written testimonia source (whether Jewish or 
Christian); and (3) determine as far as possible the original form and 
function of that festimonia source. In step two, in addition to survey- 
ing the use of the particular quotation within Second Temple Jewish 
literature (to determine if the NT takes over Jewish testimonia) I will 
also examine Christian literature outside the NT to determine what 
light these traditions can shed on the NT passages. 

In this chapter I will examine discrete sections of the NT: Paul’s 
writings; the formula citations in Matthew; the speeches in Acts; and 
Heb 1:5-2:8, leaving for chapter five the study of broader testimonia 
traditions which are found in various strands of the NT. 


4.2 Paul and Testimonia 


4.2.1 Evidence for Pauls Use of Testimonia Collections and Traditions 


(a) D.A. Koch and Christopher Stanley: Pauls Personal Anthology 

Dietrich-Alex Koch and Christopher D. Stanley offer an intriguing 
variant of the testimonia hypothesis, arguing that Paul worked from his 
own personal anthology of scriptural citations. They posit that while 
studying scripture during his far-flung travels, Paul collected biblical 
extracts on various topics into a working anthology which he later 
used in letters or sermons. This hypothesis has several advantages: 
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(1) it provides a more plausible model for Paul’s method of quota- 
tion than alternative suggestions that Paul looked up individual quo- 
tations in bulky and expensive scrolls in the course of composing his 
letters; (2) it explains the great textual variety evident in Paul’s quo- 
tations by proposing that Paul collected texts at different travel stops;! 
and (3) it explains such phenomena as Paul’s use of a passage in a 
sense foreign to its original context.? Stanley further points to Greek 
and Roman authors (including Plutarch, Cicero, and Pliny the Elder) 
who explicitly refer to their own use of such personal anthologies as 
an aid to composition.’ 

While Koch’s and Stanley’s arguments are sound, they do not 
provide adequate criteria to distinguish between Paul’s use of a per- 
sonal anthology and his appropriation of a previously compiled EC. 
I argue below that Paul does in fact make use of these previously 
established collections, originally composed in both Jewish and Christian 
life-settings. 


(b) 7 Cor 15:3-4: The Meaning of kata tag ypapas 
Toward the end of his first letter to the Corinthians, Paul reminds 
his readers of the tradition that he has passed on to them: 


For I handed on to you as of first importance what I in turn had 
received: that Christ died for our sins in accordance with the scrip- 
tures (katà tàs ypapåç), and that he was buried, and that he was raised 
on the third day in accordance with the scriptures (kætà tàç ypopdc). 


(L Cor 15:3~4) 


Important for our purposes is the twice repeated Kat& tas ypagdc: 
the first linked to “that Christ died for our sins,” the second to “that 
he was raised on the third day.” For our study of the form and 
function of testimonia, two questions are central: (1) Does this for- 
mulation have specific scriptures in view, and if so, which ones? and 


' Arguing against the suggestion that Paul worked from a single scroll in com- 
posing his letters, Stanley notes that even Paul’s use of a single book (Isaiah) in a 
single letter (Romans) shows an extensive variety of textual traditions. Thus Paul’s 
Isaiah quotations in Romans agree with a unified LXX tradition (e.g., 9:29); with 
diverse strands of a divided LXX tradition (e.g., 2:24); with a “Hebraizing” revi- 
sion of the Old Greek text (e.g., 10:15); and with a “Christianized” text (9:33). In 
addition, Stanley judges the source of certain quotations “wholly uncertain” (1:17; 
10:20) (Language of Scripture, 255 n. 12). 

2 Ibid., 73-78. Stanley notes that he follows the lead of Koch (Schrift als Zeuge, 
99) in proposing Paul’s use of a personal anthology. 

3 Stanley, Language of Scripture, 74-76; cf. sect. 2.3.6 above. 
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(2) What is the precise force of kata tàs ypagdc? Does it intend a 
forensic proof (e.g., a proof from prophecy) or a more general agree- 
ment with broader patterns of scripture (e.g., Jesus died but was vin- 
dicated by God, just as so many righteous scriptural figures suffered 
but were ultimately vindicated)? 

Some scholars have argued that the phrase intends specific texts: 
Isaiah 53 is often proposed as the reference for the first kata tàç 
ypagac;* Hos 6:2 has been proposed as the referent of the second.° 
Against this conclusion, however, it should be noted: (1) The phrase 
KATA TAG ypapåç itself is as general as possible, more so than even 
the vague attribution to “the prophets” often seen in the éestemonia 
literature; (2) the structure of the phrases themselves is essentially an 
event followed by two adverbial clauses: 


Xpuotds &néBavev drip tv Gpapti@v huey Kate TÈS ypagac 
eynyeptar Th Hepa th tpith KATO TAS YPAPÉG 


In this sense, the katà tàs ypagds can be translated as an adverb: “ac- 
cording to the pattern of scripture as a whole” or simply “scripturally.” 

Important studies have made clear that early Christian and con- 
temporary Jewish literature often referred to a general pattern in 
scripture in which God’s chosen and/or a righteous one suffers, but 
is ultimately vindicated.’ Liebers is a recent advocate of this position, 
identifying 1 Cor 15:3b-5, together with Mark 9:11-13; 14:21; and 
14:48-49 as references to scripture as a whole without specification 
of a particular quotation or allusion.* These texts, Liebers contends, 
show a general scriptural pattern of the fate (Geschick) of a righteous 
person, one who suffers, dies, but is eventually glorified by resurrec- 
tion. He discusses several texts which exemplify this pattern (including 
different combinations of the following elements: death; atonement 
for sins; and resurrection): Isaiah 53; Daniel 11-12; Wisdom 2-5; 2 
Maccabees 7; and 4 Maccabees (esp. 6:27-28; 17:21-22; 18); and 





4 See Conzelmann, / Corinthians, 255; Lindars, Apologetic, 60. 

5 See Lindars, Apologetic, 60-66. 

€ The German “schriftgema8” (“according to the measure of scripture”) captures 
this sense of Kat& tag ypæpáç even more precisely. 

7 See Hooker, Servant, 159-63; George W.E. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, Immortality, 
and Eternal Life in Intertestamental Judaism (HTS 26; Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1972). 

8 Liebers, Wie Geschrieben. 
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Test. Ben. 3.8.9 In this sense, katà tàs ypapás can be understood as 
parallel to the dei concept seen often in testimonia literature: it is a 
general principle which applies to scripture as a whole. 

If this general reference to the scriptural pattern of righteous 
suffering and vindication in 1 Cor 15:3b-5 is not to be gainsaid, 
nevertheless, the close connection between the first katà tàs ypagcc 
and ònèp TOV Gpaptidv huv almost certainly also intends a more 
specific reference to Isaiah 53. Especially close are the parallels be- 
tween òrèp tOv GuaptiOv hudv and tàs &paptiag Hudv pépet (53:4), 
Sià ta Gevopttag huôv (53:5), and Kbdprog rapédoxev adtov taicg Guaptiaic 
huv (53:6b). Significantly, Liebers’s other examples of texts which 
connect the death of a righteous one with forgiveness of sins are all 
influenced by Isaiah 53 to a greater or lesser extent: Wisdom 2-5 
can be understood as a reworking of Isaiah 53;'° Isaiah 53 has 
influenced 2 Maccabees 7;'! and 4 Maccabees is itself a reworking 
of 2 Maccabees." 

Many of the above texts would also have supported the second 
KOT TÈ ypagds, referring to the resurrection on the third day. In 
addition, Liebers adduces other texts that present the “third day” as 
the paradigmatic day of God’s salvation:'* 


Gen 22:4: Abraham reaches the place of the sacrifice of Isaac on the 
third day. 

Gen 40:20: Pharaoh’s cupbearer is vindicated, his baker hanged on 
the third day. 

Exod 19:11: “and prepare for the third day, because on the third day 
the Lord will come down upon Mount Sinai in the sight of all the 
people.” 

2 Kgs 20.5: Isaiah’s prophecy to Hezekiah: “Thus says the Lord, the 
God of your ancestor David: I have heard your prayer, I have seen 
your tears; indeed I will heal you, on the third day you shall go up 
to the house of the Lord.” 





? Ibid., 349-64. Liebers sees the story of Joseph as an influence on these accounts. 

10 Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 62-66; Liebers, Wie Geschrieben, 344-45. 

1! Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 103; Liebers, Wie Geschrieben, 356. 

2 Liebers, Wie Geschrieben, 357. Liebers holds for the independence of Test. Ben. 
3.8 from Isaiah 53, although many other scholars (Jeremias, Kleinknecht, Rese) 
argue for dependence (see ibid., pp. 361-63, esp. n. 45, and the references there). 

13 Ibid., 364-66. Liebers further refers to Gen 42:18 (the figure of Joseph as a 
suffering righteous one); 1 Sam 30:1; 1 Kgs 12:12 (= 2 Chr 10:12), and rabbinic 
passages. “Third day” TCs are found in Tertullian 4.7. 13:23 (with Hos 6:2); Cyprian 
Quir. 2.25 (with Hos 6:2; Exod 19:10-11; Matt 12:39-40 = Sign of Jonah). 
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Esth 5:1: Queen Esther intercedes for her people with the king “on 
the third day.” 

Hos 6:2: “After two days he will revive us; on the third day he will 
raise us up, that we may live before him.” 


Such texts may have been used to support the specific reference to 
the third day; it is perhaps more likely, however, that “on the third 
day” is a general reference to a short time, and that this phrase, 
together with the second katà tàç ypagdés, should be seen as refer- 
ences to the general pattern of scripture. 

It is probably a mistake, however, to consider intended references 
to scriptural patterns on the one hand and references to specific texts 
on the other as mutually exclusive options. References to scripture 
as a whole do not preclude references to particular passages, or a 
collection of particular passages, as concrete examples of a given 
scriptural pattern. 

In 4 Maccabees, for example, the genre of the exempla list is 
employed in the last speech of the mother of the seven martyrs. She 
reminds her sons of their father: 


He, while he was still with you, taught you the Law and the Prophets. 
He read to you of Abel, slain by Cain, of Isaac, offered as a burnt 
offering, and of Joseph, in prison. He spoke to you of the zeal of 
Phineas, and taught you about Hananiah, Azariah, and Mishael in the 
fire. He sang the praises of Daniel in the lion’s den and called him 


blessed. (18:10-13) 


We have seen this genre occur numerous times in the testimonia lit- 
erature (Melito, Ps.-Cyprian, Tertullian, Aphrahat),'* in the scriptures 
themselves,” and in Greco-Roman literature.'® It takes only a small 
leap of the historical imagination, then, to suggest that a similar list 
of righteous sufferers vindicated would have accompanied the tradi- 
tion to which Paul refers, perhaps in a didactic or catechetical life- 
setting. This putative list, in addition to brief allusions (as in the 
example above), may well have included direct quotations from scrip- 
ture (e.g., examples from psalms). This “mixed” form is in fact what 
we find in the 4 Maccabees example, as the passage continues: 


Sects. 3.4.4; 3.5.3; 3.5.4, and 3.8 respectively. 
Sect. 2.6.3. 
16 Sect. 2.2 and 2.3.2d. 
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He reminded you of the scripture of Isaiah which says, “Even though 
you walk through the fire, the flame shall not burn you” [Isa 43:3]. 
He sang to you the psalm of David which says, “Many are the afflic- 
tions of the righteous” [Ps 34:19]. He recited the proverb of Solomon 
which says, “He is a tree of life to those who do his will” [Prov 3:18]. 
He affirmed the word of Ezekiel, “Shall these dry bone live?” [Ezek 
37:3]. Nor did he forget the song that Moses taught which says, “I 
kill and I make alive,” for this is your life and the length of your 
days.” (4 Macc 18:14-19) 


If we have identified some likely forms for the referent of tac ypagdc, 
it remains to ask what function the phrase katà tàs ypugds would 
have served. Liebers’s conclusion is clear: these texts are not to be 
thought of under the rubric of prophecy/promise and fulfillment; 
rather the scriptural pattern sheds light on each individual manifes- 
tation of that pattern. In other words, Liebers denies that this exe- 
gesis is “christological”: Jesus Christ is not found in the scriptures, 
rather the (pre-Christian) scriptural pattern of the righteous sufferer 
is applied to Jesus." 

Liebers ties his conclusions on function closely to his conclusions 
on form: he identifies a prophecy-fulfillment schema with testimonia 
collections, and thus argues that an understanding of a general scrip- 
tural pattern obviates the need for a TC.'® Liebers’s reasoning may 
be critiqued on two points: I showed above that a “pattern” understand- 
ing of scripture does not rule out use of a written exempla collection 
to exemplify this pattern; (2) Liebers draws wide-ranging conclusions 
about early Christian scriptural exegesis on the basis of what he him- 
self recognizes is only one specific (albeit early) type of exegesis. 

Liebers’s major point, however, is important. Modern scholars 
must not force all early Christian exegesis to fit the Procrustean bed 
of “prophecy and fulfillment”: we should recognize that while Matthew’s 
formula citations certainly fit this category, the texts studied by Liebers 
do not. Liebers’s point is a reminder of the parallel discussion in 
classical rhetoric on the force of exempla, where the debate concerned 
whether exempla carried at least some kind of forensic force (so 
Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian) or whether their role was simply 
to clarify rather than confirm or bear witness (so the Rhetorica ad 
Herennium).'° 


7 Liebers, Wie Geschrieben, 392-93. 

8 Ibid., 393, esp. n. 7, where he cites with approval Koch’s rejection of TCs in 
the earliest Christian literature. 

® Sect. 2.1 above. 
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(c) Traditional Scriptural Formulas in Romans (Rom 1:3-4; 3:24-26; 
4:95, 11:25-27; 15:12) 

As is well known, Paul makes use of specific traditions and creedal 
formulas (expressed as confessions and hymns) which he had received.” 
In this section I will examine a number of these traditions in Romans 
that have a more or less clearly identifiable scriptural background. 
I will discuss a further example of the use of a pre-Pauline scrip- 
tural tradition in 1 Cor 13:25-27 below (5.3.3a). 

In the opening of his letter to the Romans, Paul describes Christ 
as he “who was descended from David according to the flesh and 
was declared to be Son of God with power according to the spirit 
of holiness by resurrection from the dead, Jesus Christ our Lord” 
(Rom 1:3-4). This is a traditional formula, which Paul assumes will 
be familiar to the Roman Christians, and which he cites at least in 
part to assure his audience that they share a common faith.*! That 
the formula is closely tied to scripture is evident from the references 
to David and from the description of the gospel in the immediately 
preceding verse, “which he promised beforehand through his prophets 
in the holy scriptures” (Rom 1:2). It is unclear if specific testamonia 
are in mind; what is beyond doubt is that Paul takes over an author- 
itative scriptural reflection on the events of the gospel. 

Scholars agree that Romans 3:24-26 contains a pre-Pauline for- 
mula; the debate concerns the extent to which Paul has redacted 
this formula.” The background of this traditional formula is com- 
plex, but certainly has to do with identifying the death of Jesus with 
Jewish concepts of atoning sacrifice; the ritual of the Day of Atonement 
seems particularly to be in view.” Parallel understandings of the 
death of Jesus as a sacrifice are standard in the testimonia literature.** 


20 This is especially clear when Paul uses the technical terms napadtdap1, rap- 
cAapBave, napáðooig: 2 Thess 2:15; 3:6; 1 Cor 11:2, 23; 15:3. See the discussion 
of this language in a didactic life-setting in sect. 3.3.2 above. 

21 On the evidence for a pre-Pauline formula and a similar interpretation of its 
function, see James D.G. Dunn, Romans (WBC 38; 2 vols.; Dallas, TX: Word, 
1988) 1. 5. 

2 See Dunn, Romans 1. 163-64, for discussion. See also Ben F. Meyer, “The 
Pre-Pauline Formula in Rom 3:25—26a,” NTS 29 (1983) 206. Meyer holds that the 
formula derived from a christological hymn whose likely life-setting was the bap- 
tismal liturgy of the eAAnviotat (the “Hellenists” referred to in Acts 6:1-6). 

3 Dunn (Romans 1. 172) refers in particular to Lev 16:21, the Day of Atonement 
ritual, in which the sins of the people are laid on the head of the goat. 

% See sect. 3.9.2 above for the understanding of Jesus as the fulfillment of cultic 
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The first part of the expression, “who was handed over to death 
for our trespasses,” (Rom 4:25) is a “variation of quite a well established 
formulation in earliest Christianity.” The formula depends on Isa 
33:12: 


Rom 4:25a: öç raped60n SÒ tò rapartópata huv 
Tsa 53:12: voi ià tòs Guaptiag adtdv nrapeðóðn 


This formulation, then, indicates reflection on Jesus’ death in light 
of Isaiah 53. The extent of the influence of Isaiah 53 has no doubt 
been exaggerated in the past, but this is hardly a reason to deny its 
influence in this particular case. 

The conflation of Isa 59:20-21 and Isa 27:9 (Rom 11:25-27) func- 
tions as the climax to Paul’s reflection on Israel’s fate in the scrip- 
turally saturated Romans 9~11. More specifically, it is linked to Paul’s 
conclusion: 


And so all Israel will be saved; as it is written, “Out of Zion will come 
the Deliverer; he will banish ungodliness from Jacob. And this is my 
covenant with them, when I take away their sins.” (Rom 11:26-27) 


With Stanley and Koch, I find this quotation hard to attribute to 
Paul himself. There is no reason for Paul to refer to Zion in this 
context; it is in fact a term he almost never uses.” The vocabulary 
(especially replacing LXX évexev Zwóv with éx Liv) and stylistic (e.g., 
changing the singular &paptia of Isa 27:9 to plural) changes are not 
readily attributable to Paul’s concerns. Koch attributes this quota- 


types; also sect. 4.4.2b below for the argument that a TC including Day of Atonement 
imagery underlies Acts 3:22-25. 

3 Dunn, Romans 1. 224. 

2 The allusion to Isa 53:12 is guaranteed by the common use of the passive 
napedo8n and the use of 81& instead of the usual bnép. Koch (Schrift als Zeuge, 
237-38) denies a reference to Isa 53:12 here: Romans uses a different word for 
“sin”; the passive mapedd0n is used to balance the passive jyépOy in 4:25b; and the 
use of ôté has a parallel in 2 Macc 7:32. Yet it is precisely the combination of 
both the employment of the passive and of the unusual 81é that supports an allu- 
sion to Isa 53:12. 

27 The one exception is Rom 9:33, but this is itself a quotation that Paul has 
taken over from previous Christian tradition (see sect. 5.4.3 below). 

28 See Stanley, Language of Scripture, 166-71; idem, “The Redeemer Will Come 
èx Ziav: Romans 11.26-27 Revisited,” in Craig A. Evans and James A. Sanders, eds., 
Paul and the Scriptures of Israel (JSNT 83; Studies in Scripture in Early Judaism and 
Christianity 1; Sheffield: JSOT, 1993) 121-24; Koch, “Beobachtungen zum christolo- 
gischen Schriftgebrauch in den vorpaulinischen Gemeinden,” VW 71 (1980) 188-89. 
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tion to the pre-Pauline Christian community; Stanley holds rather 
that Paul draws on a Jewish tradition here.” In this Jewish tradi- 
tion, Yahweh himself marches out of Zion on the eschatological day 
in order to subdue the nations and redeem Israel.” Stanley con- 
cludes that Paul, in his use of this Jewish testimonium, considers the 
Redeemer to be God, rather than Christ specifically.*! While Stanley 
marshals some strong arguments, I find it at least equally possible 
that the Rom 11:26-27 quotation is drawn from the Christian “Law 
out of Zion” testimonia tradition identified by Skarsaune, and thus 
that “the Deliverer” is Christ.” 

In Rom 15:12, Paul quotes Isa 11:10 in the context of a larger 
TC (Ps 18:49 [17:50]; Deut 32:43; Ps 117 [116]:1; Isa 11:10) that 
demonstrates that “the Gentiles might glorify God for his mercy” 
(15:9). I will show below that this text was part of a complex of mes- 
sianic testemonia in pre-Christian Jewish as well as early Christian cir- 
cles. Koch rightly concludes that Paul has taken this use of Isa 
11:10 (with its focus on the “root of Jesse”) from previous Christian 
tradition: Paul elsewhere shows no interest in the son of David chris- 
tology inherent in this title,” and the purpose of his current TC is 
not served by including this title.” 

This brief survey of Romans reminds us that Paul, for all his bril- 
liant originality, is not the first Christian to apply the scriptures to 
an understanding of Christ. Certain scriptural passages have already 


3 Stanley, “Redeemer,” 125-26. Stanley argues: (1) there are no exclusively 
Christian concepts in the conflation; (2) there is no other early Christian use of Isa 
59:20 as a testimonium; (3) the self-designation of a Christian community as “Jacob” 
would be ambiguous; and (4) there is no extant Christian parallel to the concept 
that Christ would come “out of Zion.” This last point should be qualified in light 
of evidence (in Justin’s “kerygma” testimonia source) for a christological reading of 
Isa 2:3 which understood Christ as the new law going out from Zion (see Skarsaune, 
Prophecy, 158-60, 360-63). 

3% The image is found in Isaiah (esp. chaps. 59-63) and developed in various 
intertestamental texts (see Stanley, “Redeemer,” 126-32). 

3! Ibid., 137. The connection between Paul’s n&i¢ IopomA (Rom 11:25) and the 
tà navto of 1 Cor 15:28 (both in contexts of God’s decisive action in the end times) 
would be worth exploring. 

32 Skarsaune, Prophecy, 158-60, 360-63. 

33 On patristic and Jewish use of Isa 11:1, 10; Num 24:17; and Gen 49:10 see 
sect. 5.2 above. 

%* The only exception is Rom 1:3, which itself (as discussed above) is a pre- 
Pauline tradition. 

3 Paul’s interest is in the second half of the verse: “in him the Gentiles shall 
hope.” See Koch, “Schriftgebrauch,” 185-86. See also sect. 5.2.2 below on allu- 
sions to Isa 11:1, 10 in Rev 5:5 and 22:16. 
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been invested with a Christian interpretation and have been fixed 
into authoritative formulas which Paul has taken over. 


(d) Parenetic Use of Scripture (Rom 12:19; 13:9; 2 Cor 13:1) 

As part of his extended parenesis in Romans 12, Paul urges his readers: 
“Beloved, never avenge yourselves, but leave room for the wrath of 
God; for it is written, “Vengeance is mine, I will repay,’ says the Lord” 
(12:19). The scriptural quotation in paralleled exactly in Heb 10:30: 


Rom 12:19: "Epoi éxdixnorc, éya &vtanodace, Aéyer Kb prog 
Heb 10:30: "Epoi éxdixnoic, yò avtanodaow* 
Deut $2:35a: "Ev hepa éxSucnoews åvtaroðoco 
MT Deut 32:35a: DOW) opi 
Vengeance is mine, and recompense 
Fig. Tg: D0 T NT RINI NMP? eT PT 
Mine is vengeance, it is I who will requite. 
Tg. Ong.: DÖN NIN) RMT DTP 
Before me is the punishment, I will repay. 


The Hebrews/Romans reading thus deviates from the LXX and MT; 
it is closest to the readings of the targums. Stanley concludes from 
this that Paul was simply using a Hebraizing Greek translation, but 
he does not account adequately for the precise parallel in Hebrews.*? 
Various alternative proposals have been put forth. Westcott attributes 
this common reading to a written source, referring to Hatch’s pro- 
posals.*° For Ellis, this form was one example of a special group of 
pronouncements by early Christian prophets: the Aéyei kbpiog quo- 
tations.’ Koch and Simon Kistemaker attribute this form to oral 
tradition.” 





3 N? A D? add Aéyer cipro. 

37 Aramaic text and ET in Michael L. Klein, The Fragment-Targums of the Pentateuch 
According to their Extant Sources (2 vols., AnBib 76; Rome: Biblical Institute, 1980). 

38 Aramaic text in Alexander Sperber, ed., The Bible in Aramaic, vol. 1: The Pentateuch 
according to Targum Onkelos (Leiden/New York/Cologne: Brill, 1992). 

3 Stanley, Language of Scripture, 172-73. He holds that the Hebrews quotations 
could reflect familiarity with Romans (not generally accepted) or use of an identi- 
cal Vorlage (ibid., n. 305). But how likely is it that two authors who generally quote 
from the LXX would independently use another translation in this particular case? 

1 Westcott, Hebrews, 477. 

“| Ellis, Paul’s Use of Scripture (Edinburgh: Oliver & Boyd, 1957; repr. Grand 
Rapids: Baker, 1981) 107-12; also idem, “Aéyei kdpiog Quotations in the New 
Testament” FvQ 29 (1957) 23-28; repr. in idem, Prophecy and Hermeneutic, 182-87. 
Ellis sees this group of quotations as closely related to testimonia collections. 

” Koch, Schrift als Zeuge, 77-78; Kistemaker, The Psalm Citations in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews (Amsterdam: Van Soest, 1961) 46. 
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Ellis’s thesis has not received much support.” The oral tradition 
proposal is also problematic. Both Paul and Hebrews clearly present 
the passages as written scripture: Paul introduces the quotation with 
yéypanto1, and Hebrews follows the quotation with Kai néAw and 
another quotation (classic indications of a written TC). A more fruit- 
ful path is indicated in F.F. Bruce’s observation that the quotation 
derives from the Song of Moses (Deut 32:1-43), a section of scrip- 
ture that “furnished the early Christians with a remarkable number 
of testimonia—largely, but not exclusively, on the subject of Jewish 
unbelief.”** Given that both Hebrews and Paul employ the quota- 
tion in a parenetic context, it is unlikely that we have to do with an 
anti-Jewish TC. Although conclusions must be tentative, the evi- 
dence suggests that Hebrews and Paul are here drawing on a com- 
mon Christian parenetic EC, analogous to that preserved in Cyprian 
Quirinus 3. The numerous contemporary Greco-Roman moral ECs 
further enhance the plausibility of this suggestion. 

Continuing his parenesis in Romans 13, Paul urges that the Roman 
Christians “owe no one anything, except to love one another; for 
the one who loves another has fulfilled the law” (13:8). Paul then 
quotes several commandments, “You shall not commit adultery; You 
shall not murder; You shall not steal; You shall not covet”; and con- 
cludes that these and “any other commandment are summed up in 
this word, ‘Love your neighbor as yourself’” (Rom 13:9-10). Several 
observations can be made: 

(1) The order of Paul’s quotation of the commandments from the 
Decalogue differs from the MT of both Exod 20:13-17 and Deut 
5:17-21, but agrees with LXX B of Deuteronomy 5; the Nash 
papyrus; Luke 18:20; Jas 2:11; and several passages of Philo.” Dunn 
concludes that this “strongly suggests that this was the order in which 


8 See, e.g., Stanley’s criticism (Language of Scripture, 173 n. 307). 

4 Bruce, The Epistle to the Hebrews (NICNT; rev. ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1990) 264. Bruce refers to Rom 10:19 (32:21), 15:10 (32:43); 1 Cor 10:20, 22 (allu- 
sion to 32:17, 21); Phil 2:15 (32:5 allusion); and Heb 1:6 (32:43). Various passages 
from the Song are employed heavily by Justin, Irenaeus, and Tertullian in their 
TCs (e.g., Irenaeus Proof 95, where a quotation from the Song “proves” that the 
Jews have abandoned God and been replaced by the gentiles). 

45 See sects. 2.3.1 and 2.3.3b above. 

18 See sect. 2.7.2 above. 

4 Philo Decal. 36, 51, 121-37, 168-71; Spec. Laws 3.8; for these and further ref- 
erences see Dunn, Romans 2. 777. 
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the commandments were widely known in the diaspora”; Stendahl 
finds that the “variety [of order] is certainly due to the fact the 
different forms of catechism have made their way into the wording 
of the Decalogue.”* 

(2) Paul’s choice of his examples from the Decalogue is hardly 
random. On the contrary, he selects the more “universal” moral 
standards and avoids the more distinctively Jewish commandments 
(e.g., observation of the sabbath). Here Paul follows a practice which 
we have already observed in the collections of Ps.-Phocylides and 
the “summaries of the law” found in Philo and Josephus.” 

(3) Parallels with NT passages (Jas 2:8-13; Mark 12:28-34 par.; 
see also Gal 5:14) show that discussion on the essence of the law 
was common in early Christian literature as well.”’ In Rom 13:8-10, 
then, Paul draws on either Jewish or Christian catechetical scriptural 
reflection to form the basis of his parenesis. 

In 2 Cor 13:1, Paul quotes from Deut 19:15 in the context of 
warning the Corinthians of his coming visit: 


2 Cor 13:1. éni otdpatos 660 paptbpev Kai tpiôv otaðoetar nav piua 
Any charge must be sustained by the evidence of two or three 
witnesses. 

Deut 19:15: èni otóuatos Sb0 paptdpwv Kai èni otóatoç tpiðv OtTHGETAL 
Rav pua 

Matt 18:16: (iva) nì ot6patog úo paptbpev 7 tpiðv otað nav pua 

1 Tim 5:19: èxtòg ei wh éxi Sb0 Ñ tpiôv paptbpwv 


This passage may reveal a further aspect of the didactic tradition 
which Paul had received; parallels appear in Matt 18:16 and 1 Tim 
5:19.°° The context in Matthew and | Timothy is explicitly that of 
instructions for church order; there can be little doubt that the Pauline 
churches also included this passage as part of their disciplinary guide- 
lines. This passage likely formed part of an early Christian collec- 
tion—written or oral—of rules for church order.” 


+48 Ibid. 

49 Stendahl, School, 62. 

50 See sect. 2.6.2 above. For references to rabbinic discussions of a scriptural 
phrase that sums up the whole of the law, see Dunn, Romans 2. 778-79. - 

5! See ibid., 2. 778. 

5 “Both in the synagogue and in the early church this was a basic statement for 
church discipline” (Stendahl, School, 138). 

5 Koch, Schrift als Zeuge, 117-18, plausibly attributes this to a common oral tra- 
dition; but comparison should also be made to written Qumran halakhic collections 
(see sect. 2.7.4). 
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(e) Pauls Use of a Jewish Psalms Collection (Rom 3:10-168) 

In the course of his reflections on the advantages of the Jews, Paul 
exclaims, “What then: Are we any better off? No, not at all; for we 
have already charged that all, both Jews and Greeks, are under the 
power of sin” (Rom 3:9). As a demonstration of this charge, Paul 
presents a catena of scriptural quotations—five texts from Psalms 
and one from Isaiah—that detail the sins in which all people are 
engaged. Following is the Rom 3:10-18 catena, together with its 
probable LXX sources:** 


OOK Zotw Sixaros oè cic 


there is no one who has understanding, 

there is no one who seeks God. 

Ps 13:2b: 10d Weiv ei Eotw ovviwv Ñ ExCntév tov Oeov. 
meevtEG eexhwav é &po. Txped&noay : 


12 


All have turned aside, together = have become worthless; there 
is not one who hows: kindness, there is not even one. 
Ps 1 3: 13: TaV TES ébéxdway Spn hypeóðnsav: 





taic YAO soie avtev Ce 


ids conidov brò tà yelin onbtév. 
Their throats are opened graves; 

they use their tongues to deceive; 

The venom of vipers is under their lips. 
Ps 5:10b: tpos ave@ypevos ó Adpvy§ adtav, 


taic YAMOCAL 





Ps 139:4: iòs dontdov dnd tà yetAn adtOv- 





Their mouths are full of cursing and bitterness. 
Ps 9. 28a: od apis Tò otópa abrod yéper Kai muxpias Kai ddA00 


Cf. Bae I: 16: oi yap oe adtOv cig KaKlav THEXOVEIV 
Kal TAYIVOL Tod Exxgor apa 


54 This analysis makes use of the following discussions: Stanley, Language of Scripture, 
87-99; Koch, Schrift als Zeuge, 118-19, 145, 179-84; Joseph A. Fitzmyer, Romans: 
A New Translation with Introduction (AB 33; New York/London: Doubleday, 1993) 
333-39; Dunn, Romans 1. 144-57. 
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SoOvTpIUbG Kai TaAaim@pia èv tais SS0i¢ AdTOV 


ruin and misery are in their paths 
Isa 59:7c: obvtppe Kai taAaimwpia év tais Ob0ic adtav 


and the way of peace they have not known ° 
Isa 59:8a: Kai O80v eiphvns obk otSacr 


Unlike so many of the testimonia passages which we have studied, 
there is no need to posit a non-LXX source here. Besides the exact 
quotations (vv 12, 13, 16), deviations from the LXX are explicable 
as stylistic adaptations of an LXX Vorlage: singular pronouns are 
changes to plurals to emphasize the participation of all people in 
these wicked deeds (vv 14, 18); extraneous material is deleted and 
texts are shortened (vv 14, 15) to maintain a tight focus on the image 
of complete unrighteousness; some vocabulary is changed (10, 15, 17). 
The texts are drawn from LXX Psalms and from Isaiah 59 on the 
basis of thematic and vocabulary links. The image of the entire body 
engaged in sin is found in every text, both in the quoted material 
and in the wider contexts: 


Psalm 5: mouth, heart, throat, tongue (v 10) 

Psalm 9: mouth, tongue (v 28) 

Psalm 13: heart (v 1) 

Psalm 35: eyes, mouth, foot and hand (vv 2-4, 12) 
Psalm 139: tongue, lips, hands (vv 4, 5, 10) 

Isaiah 59: hands, lips, tongue, feet (vv 3, 7) 


The concept of righteousness also connects these sources: the words 
dixatos, Sikn, and Stka1oobvn occur at least once in the wider con- 
text of every Psalm and several times in Isaiah 59: Ps 5:9, 13; Ps 
9:5, 9; Ps 13:5; Ps 35:7, 11; Ps 139:13, 14; and Isa 59:4, 9, 14, 17. 

The evident complexity of the catena shows that Paul did not 
compose this ad hoc as he dictated Romans: he either composed it 
himself beforehand, or he is drawing on another written source.” 
Several factors favor the second option. 

(1) Style, Selection of Texts, and Vocabulary. Although Paul certainly 
did put together composite quotations, this particular quotation is 


5 Stanley (Language of Scripture, 87-99) and Koch (Schrift als Zeuge, 179-84, 241) 


opt for previous composition by Paul. 
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unusually long for him.°® Leaving aside the probably non-Pauline 
2 Cor 6:16-7:1, Paul’s other composite quotations use no more 
than two texts without an intervening remark.” Similarly, Paul does 
quote extensively from the Psalter elsewhere, but does not quote 
these particular texts anywhere outside this catena. He cites the larger 
context of Isaiah 59 only once (Isa 59:20-21 in Rom 11:26-27).* 
Vocabulary changes in the catena are also not particularly typical 
of Paul.” 

(2) Independence from context. While thematic connections can be made 
with Paul’s previous argument up to this point in Romans (most 
obviously the thesis that no one is righteous), few vocabulary links 
are evident, and the body imagery, so central to the catena, is wholly 
missing in the earlier part of the letter. The catena itself is struc- 
turally independent: it makes complete stylistic and thematic sense 
as it stands. 

(3) Textual Evidence. The catena as quoted in Rom 3:13-18 is con- 
tained in numerous LXX manuscripts after Ps 13:3. This addition 
is remarkably well attested: it appears in all three of the oldest Old 
Greek textual streams of Psalms: the upper Egyptian, the lower 
Egyptian, and the so-called Western text, as well as in several of the 
versions.® The presence of the catena in these manuscripts is usually 








56 Composite quotations with no intervening remarks: Rom 9:25-26; 10:6-8; 
11:26-27, 34--35; 14:11 (see Koch, Schrift als euge, 172-86). Paul also composed 
conflated quotations: Rom 9:9, 25, 27, 33; 11:8, 34 (ibid., 160-72) and “chain” 
quotations separated only by short introductory remarks: Rom 9:12-13, 25-29; 
10:5--8, 19-21; 11:8-10; 15:9-12 (see Ellis, Pauls Use, 186). I understand composite 
quotations as two or more discrete passages quoted together and conflated quota- 
tions as the insertion of part of one passage within another passage. 

5 On 2 Cor 6:16-7:1, see sect. 4.2.1f below. 

58 This last point raises a serious problem for the Stanley-Koch hypothesis: if 
Paul drew these texts (which support one of his central theological positions) from 
his personal anthology, why does he not employ these same quotations in his other 
writings? 

59 The substitution of d&etc for taytvot in v 15 is not obviously Pauline, for 
nowhere else does the apostle use 6§0¢. The replacement of oaov with éyvwoav 
in v 17 is again not typical; he in fact uses oi6a more often (16X) than ywooxw 
(9X) in Romans. A significant change possibly attributable to Paul is the substitu- 
tion of dixarog for nov ypnototnta in 3:10. While the term diko1og is of course 
central for Paul, its widespread currency in contemporary Greco-Roman and Jewish 
culture does not allow it to be considered a distinctive term of the apostle. 

6 See Robert A. Kraft, “Christian Transmission of Greek Jewish Scriptures: A 
Methodological Probe,” in A. Benoit, et. al., eds., Paganisme, 220-21. See the full 
list of witnesses given in Stanley, Language of Scripture, 88 n. 17. The addition is also 
preserved in the Syriac translation of Lucian’s recension, Origen’s Hexapla (where 
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explained as an example of Christian influence on the transmission 
of the LXX,°! but this conclusion is by no means necessary.” The 
alternative suggestion is that this psalmic composition had reached 
authoritative status in a Jewish milieu and was considered scripture 
by Paul. When he quotes the composition in the letter, Paul expects 
that his Roman audience will accept it as authoritative as well. 

Just as there are no compelling reasons to attribute authorship of 
the catena to Paul, neither are there persuasive reasons to attribute 
it to any Christian author. Justin knows a modified version of the 
catena (Dial. 27.3), but he is here most likely dependent on Paul.® 
A review of the rest of Justin’s corpus, the apostolic fathers, and the 
NT itself reveals that our catena texts (the Psalms and Isaiah 59) 
are apparently not cited by early Christian authors outside of Romans 
and this passage in Justin. This fact, together with the catena’s lack 
of obviously Christian characteristics, suggests an originally Jewish 
milieu for its composition. 

It is possible to explore this suggested original Jewish life-setting 
in more detail. Formal parallels to this composite psalm are not far 
to seek. Already in the Hebrew scriptures themselves psalms or sec- 
tions of psalms are combined to form new literary units. Psalm 70, 


it is obelized) and the Vulgate. Its absence from codex Alexandrinus and the 
“Lucianic” recension is probably due to secondary correction (so Koch, Schrift als 
Keuge, 56). 

5! See Rahlfs, Psalmi, 30-31; Koch, Schrift als euge, 56; Stanley, Language of Scrip- 
ture, 88. 

® The following points argue against Christian influence: (1) This putative inser- 
tion is extraordinarily long in comparison to other examples of possible Christian 
influence on the LXX; other cases normally involve only minimal changes in vocab- 
ulary. (2) These other examples of potential Christian influence (e.g., the addition 
“from the tree” [ànò tod EbAov] to the phrase “he shall reign” in some mss of Ps 96 
{(95):10] are virtually all christologically motivated. Our catena, however, makes no 
christological point, indeed it has no distinctively “Christian” emphasis to it at all. 
(3) Kraft has presented some further arguments (“Christian Transmission,” 219-20): 
(a) If Christian scribes took over Paul’s composition wholesale, why did the open- 
ing of the Romans catena (i.e., the adaptation of Ps 13:1c-2b) not influence the 
first verses of LXX Psalm 13?; (b) Why have other conflated quotations in Romans 
had almost no influence on LXX manuscripts?; (c) Given the catena’s early and 
widespread textual witnesses, it is difficult to date a supposed LXX archetype that 
included the Romans catena early enough to have influenced all these far-flung wit- 
nesses by the third century, yet /ate enough to have itself been influenced by Romans 
as an authoritative text. Kraft adds that if one posits independent influence of Paul 
on the different textual streams, then one has difficulty explaining the relative homo- 
geneity of the witnesses (e.g., all show no influence of Romans 3:10-11 on the 
Psalm). 

8 See Skarsaune, Prophecy, 93. 
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for example, is found in essentially the same form in Ps 40:14-18.% 
Psalm 108 is in fact composed from sections of two other psalms: 
Ps 57:8-12 and Ps 60:7-14. 1 Chronicles 16:8-36 is a composi- 
tion drawn from sections of Ps 105:1-15; Psalm 96; and Ps 106:46—-48; 
(perhaps Ps 106:1).°° The same techniques witnessed in the compo- 
sition of the Romans catena are used in this latter case: limited selec- 
tions are quoted, texts are adjusted to their new grammatical context, 
verses are omitted, and vocabulary is changed.” These examples illus- 
trate two points: first, that at some stage in the development of the 
Hebrew Psalter, there was considerable freedom to compose new psalms 
from combinations of older material; secondly, that these new composi- 
tions could achieve authoritative status. 

Texts from Qumran show this same tendency to compose new 
psalms from old, and this same openness to accepting new composi- 
tions as authoritative. A Cave 4 fragment (4QPs’*, frag. g) shows Psalm 
38 and Psalm 71 written as a single composition. In the much dis- 
cussed 11QPsalms* (11Q5) scroll, several compositions not found in 
the MT are included alongside the canonical Hebrew Psalms, and the 
Psalms themselves are in a different order from the Masoretic 
sequence. While some scholars hold that this collection is derived 
from the collection of the 150 Psalms of the MT,” James A. Sanders 
has made a strong case that 11QPsalms* is not secondary to the col- 
lection of the MT 150 but rather represents an authoritative collection 


& See Marvin E. Tate, Psalms 51-100 (WBC 20; Dallas: Word, 1990) 204. 

® See the analysis in Leslie ©. Allen, Psalms 101-150 (WBC 21; Dallas: Word, 
1983) 67. 

& 1 Chronicles 16:34 is often said to reflect Ps 106:1, but its stereotypical lan- 
guage makes a sure identification difficult. 

© Third person plural to second person plural in adapting Psalm 105; two of 
the four lines of Ps 96:1—2 are omitted in 1 Chr 16:23; and the “seed of Abraham” 
in Ps 105 is changed to “seed of Israel” (v 13). See the analysis in Roddy Braun, 
1 Chronicles (WBC 14; Dallas: Word, 1986) 192-93. 

® See Gerald Henry Wilson, The Editing of the Hebrew Psalter (SBLDS 76; Chico, 
CA: Scholars Press, 1984) 97. There is no blank space or line between the last 
words of the former and the beginning words of the latter Psalm. 

© 11Q5 is published in DJD 4; ET of additional psalms in Scrolls, 304-10. Wilson 
provides a description of the Qumran psalms scrolls (Hebrew Psalter, 96-116; pp. 
124-25 gives a schematic of 11QPs’). 

70 M.H. Goshen-Gottstein (“The Psalms Scroll [11QPs*]: A Problem of Canon 
and Text,” Textus 5 [1966] 22-33) argues that this is a liturgical collection; Patrick 
W. Skehan (“Qumran and Old Testament Criticism,” in M. Delcor, ed., Qumran: 
sa piété, sa théologie et son milieu [BETL 46, Louvain: Duculot, 1978] 163-82) holds 
that 11Q* is dependent on the Psalter witnessed in the MT. 
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in its own right.” This evidence, then, shows that a psalmic com- 
position could indeed achieve authoritative status as late as the time 
of the Qumran community: the canon was still open, at least among 
some Jewish groups. 

In discussing Jewish parallels to the catena, most commentators 
point to texts emphasizing unwersal sin (e.g., 4 Ezra 8:35: “there is 
no one among those who have been born who has not acted 
wickedly”).”” However, given the original context of the quoted psalms, 
in which the righteous speaker is set over against unrighteous ene- 
mies, the possibility that the catena originally referred solely to the 
enemies of the speaker should be given first priority. Psalms of Solomon 
17:15-20 mirrors the universalistic language of the catena, but clearly 
applies it to a particular enemy, in this case Jews in Jerusalem who 
cooperated with the invading force of Pompey.” 


'S And the children of the covenant (living) among the gentile 

rabble adopted these (practices). 

No one among them in Jerusalem acted (with) mercy or truth. 

(od« Ñv èv abtois ò noiðv èv lepovoadny EAeog kait cANBErav) 
19-20 For there was no one among them 

who practiced righteousness or justice: 

(Sti od« Åv év adtots 6 noldv SikaoobvnV Kai xpipa.) 

From their leader to the commonest of the people, 

(they were) in every kind of sin.” 


"| Sanders, “Gave 11 Surprises and the Question of Canon,” in D.N. Freedman 
and J.C. Greenfield, eds., New Directions in Biblical Archaeology (Garden City, NY: 
Doubleday, 1969) 101-16; idem, “The Qumran Psalms Scroll (11QPs*) Reviewed,” 
in M. Black and W. Smalley, eds., On Language, Culture, and Religion: In Honor of 
Eugene A. Nida (Approaches to Semiotics 56; The Hague/Paris: Mouton, 1974) 79-99. 
Sanders shows that !1QPs° is a copy of 11QPs* which witnesses to the same order 
and mixture of “canonical” and “non-canonical” texts. 

2 E.g., Fitzmyer, Romans, 333. 

3 ET in OTP 2. 651-70. The Psalms were likely composed in Hebrew in the 
Ist cent. BCE and translated into Greek by the Ist cent. ce (see R.B. Wright, 
“Introduction to the Psalms of Solomon,” OTP 2. 640-41). ‘The party of the Hasmonean 
Hyrcanus IT had opened the gates of Jerusalem to Pompey, facilitating his conquest 
(see Emil Schiirer; rev. eds., Geza Vermes, Fergus Millar, Matthew Black, Martin 
Goodman, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 B.C--A.D. 135) 
[3 vols.; Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1973] 3. 193-94). 

™ Leander Keck offers a section of the Damascus Document (CD 5:13-17) as a 
parallel to the Romans catena in which a string of scriptural texts condemning the 
wickedness and lack of discernment of sinners is combined with comments identi- 
fying the sinners with the Jerusalem priesthood. Keck suggests that this catena 
against sinners arose in Jewish “apocalyptic circles” (“The Function of Romans 
3:10-18. Observations and Suggestions,” in Jacob Jervell and Wayne A. Meeks, 
eds., God’s Christ and his People: Studies in Honor of N.A. Dahl [Oslo: Universitetsforlaget, 
1977] 148-49). 
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The life-setting in which Psalm of Solomon 17 was produced is also 
the most likely setting for the production of our catena: a group 
considering themselves righteous polemicizes against sinners, be they 
gentiles or Jewish supporters of the gentiles. For these “nghteous” 
groups, the catena was accepted as an authoritative addition to 
scripture. 


(£) A Temple Testimonia Collection in 2 Cor 6:16-7:1 

The passage begins with admonitions for the addressees (identified 
as believers, and associated with righteousness, light, the temple of 
God, and Christ) to avoid contact with unbelievers (associated with 
lawlessness, darkness, Beliar, and idols) on the grounds that “we are 
the temple of the living God.” A TC then follows, introduced by 
“as God says”: 


I will live in them and walk among them, and I will be their God, 
and they shall be my people. (Lev 26:11-12 with Ezek 37:27) 
Therefore come out from them, and be separate from them, says the 
Lord, and touch nothing unclean; (Isa 52:11) 

then I will welcome you, (Ezek 20:34) 

and I will be your father, and you will be my sons and daughters, 
says the Lord Almighty. (2 Sam 7:14/7:8)% 


The texts thus function to portray the community as God’s chosen 
people, separate from all uncleanness. With most scholars, I see this 
composition as non-Pauline.’”® Several observations lead to this con- 
clusion: (1) The passage interrupts the flow of Paul’s argument;’’ (2) 
the passage itself forms a coherent, self-contained unit; (3) key vocab- 
ulary of the passage is not only non-Pauline, but also includes sev- 
eral words that are hapax legomena in both the NT and LXX;’ (4) the 
theological vision of the unit has more affinity with Qumran sectarian 
documents than with Paul’s usual positions. 

We have here a carefully constructed TC which Paul has either 
taken over, or—more likely—has been interpolated into his Corinthian 








7 See the detailed analysis in Stanley, Language of Scripture, 217-30. 

© See Joseph A. Fitzmyer, “Qumran and the Interpolated Paragraph in 2 Cor 
6:14-7:1,” CBQ 23 (1961) 271-80; repr. in idem, Semitic Background, 205-17; Victor 
Paul Furnish (Z Corinthians [AB 32A; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1984] 375-83) 
provides a thorough discussion of the issues. 

™ In 2 Cor 6:11-13, Paul admonishes the Corinthians to “open their hearts”; 
7:2 resumes that theme. 

738 stepoCvyéw; petoxh; svppdvyoic, ovykatóleog; Bep; poAvopds; see Fitzmyer, 
“Interpolated Paragraph,” 206-7. 
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correspondence. Fitzmyer-concludes that the passage represents “Qum- 
ran ideas and expressions [that] have been reworked in a Christian 
cast of thought”; Hans Dieter Betz finds in this passage an expres- 
sion of the theological position of Paul’s opponents as found in the 
letter to the Galatians.” In any case, we have here another exam- 
ple of a carefully crafted early Christian TC, expressing a position 
common in the éestmonia literature: Christians as the chosen people 


of God.” 


(g) Paul and Other NT Testimonia 

For discussion of Paul’s participation in wider NT testimonia tradi- 
tions—the use of Ps 110:1 and the “hardening” tradition (based on 
Isa 6:9-10)—see sections 5.2 and 5.4 below. 


4.2.2 Conclusions 


Already by Paul’s time, extensive Christian reflection on scripture had 
produced authoritative scriptural traditions and collections. This is clear 
in the formula xat& tag ypagas in 1 Cor 15:3b—-5 and in the scrip- 
tural background to authoritative christological formulas (Rom 1:3-4; 
3:24-26; 4:25). Scriptural reflection, then, was a central part of the 
Christian catechetical tradition as it is reflected in Paul. 

In addition to these Christian traditions, Paul also has taken over 
testimonia from Jewish sources. Isaiah 11:10 (Rom 15:12) is a well 
established Jewish messianic testimonium; Jewish traditions have been 
incorporated into Paul’s parenesis (Rom 12:19), his versions of the 
Decalogue (Rom 13:9-10), and his church orders (2 Cor 13:1). Rom 
3:10-18 is an extended Jewish reflection on unrighteousness that 
Paul has likely placed for the first time in a Christian context. While 
the parenetic material and church orders could conceivably be writ- 


7 Ibid., 217; Betz, “2 Cor 6:14-7:1: An Anti-Pauline Fragment?” JBL 92 (1973) 
88-108; repr. in idem, Paulinische Studien: Gesammelte Aufsätze III (Tübingen: Mohr- 
Siebeck, 1994) 20-45. 

8° Hodgson (“Testimony,” 371) notes similarities between this Corinthians pas- 
sage and Revelation 21: temple imagery (2 Cor 6:16; Rev 21:3, 22); God as 
navtokpatap (2 Cor 6:18; Rev 21:22); and the common use of Lev 26:12/Ezek 
37:27 (allusion in Rev 21:3) and 2 Sam 7:14 (allusion in Rev 21:7). While the con- 
nections are not close enough to speak strictly of a common TC, the use of the 
Leviticus and 2 Samuel quotations may certainly be seen as part of a more gen- 
eral testimonia tradition witnessing to beliefs in God’s special selection (cf. also the 
messianic use of 2 Samuel 7 in Christian TCs and its use in 4QEschatological 
Midrash). 
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ten or oral, the collections in Rom 3:10-18 and 11:25-27 certainly 
were known to Paul in written form. 

The scriptural traditions behind the Kat& tas ypagés in 1 Cor 
15:3b-5 and behind the christological formulas in Romans were of 
fundamental importance for early Christians. It seems clear that these 
phrases were meant to invoke scriptural patterns as a whole, in par- 
ticular the pattern of the suffering chosen one who is ultimately 
vindicated by God. Such scriptures would not necessarily have the 
force of forensic proof-texts or proofs-from-prophecy, rather, they 
suggest that the Christ events fit into (or indeed consummate) an 
overall scriptural pattern. At the same time, texts such as Isaiah 53 
played an undeniably important role in this early Christian reflection, 
and we can well imagine that collections of scriptural exempla were 
composed to illustrate the pattern of God’s vindication of his right- 
eous one{s). 


4.3. The Formula Citations in Matthew 


Within the Gospel of Matthew’s numerous explicit quotations of 
scripture is a distinct group that has been called “formula citations.”*! 
These ten to fourteen quotations accompany narratives of events in 
Jesus’ life, and indicate with a relatively fixed formula (iva nànpoðñ 
tò pnGév) that these events took place to fulfill a scriptural prophecy. 
The uncertainty about the number is a result of disagreement over 
how to categorize some quotations with “incomplete” formulas. In 
addition to their common citation formula, the quotations are char- 
acterized by non-standard texts (although often closer to the Hebrew 
than the LXX) and contact with various Greek, Hebrew, and Aramaic 
interpretive traditions.” 

Investigation of the peculiarities of this group of Matthew’s quo- 
tations was the catalyst for much early testimonia scholarship.® Their 
complexity led Stendahl to posit a “school of St. Matthew” that 


81 This group is also referred to as “fulfillment” citations; in German they have 
been called Reflexionszitate (alluding to the process of scriptural reflection behind these 
quotations); see Brown, The Birth of the Messiah: A Commentary on the Infancy Narratives 
in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke (AB Reference Library; updated ed.; New York/ 
London: Doubleday, 1993) 96 n. 1. I follow Brown in the use of the term “for- 
mula citation.” 

82 See Strecker, Weg, 82. 

83 Already Credner, Urevangelium (1838). 
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employed sophisticated scribal techniques (e.g., pesher interpretations; 
collection and selection of useful variants) to produce them.** Gundry, 
rejecting both the testimonia and the school model, attributes the 
scribal sophistication to the evangelist himself. 


4.3.1 Overview of the Formula Citations in Matthew 


To give a quick overview of the formula quotations and their func- 
tions, I present the chart below.* The quotations function to show 
that these events in the life of Jesus occurred in order to fulfill scrip- 
ture, thus demonstrating that the events of Jesus’ life are part of 
God’s preordained plan recorded in scripture. 


Matthew Scripture Function: Events 
which fulfill scripture 


1:22-23 Isa 7:14 Mary conceived Jesus 
by the Holy Spirit 

2:6 Mic 5:2/2 Sam 5:2 The messiah to be 
born in Bethlehem 

2:15b Hos 11:1 Child Jesus journeys 
to Egypt 

2:17-18 Jer 31:15 (38:15) Herod slaughters the 
infants 

2:23b UQ Jesus lives in Nazareth 

3:3 Isa 40:3 The Baptist preaches in 
the wilderness 

4:14-16 Isa 8:23-9:1 Jesus lives in Zebulun 
and Naphtali 

8:17 Isa 53:4 Jesus heals the sick 

12:17-21 Isa 42:1-4 Jesus heals, but orders 
people not to make him 
known 


8t See sect. 1.16.3 above. 

8 For Gundry (Use of the Old Testament, 172) Matthew “was his own targumist 
and drew on a knowledge of the Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek textual traditions 
of the OT.” 

8° I base this on the listing in Brown, Birth of the Messiah, 98. Brown marks Matt 
2:5b-6; 3:3; 13:14-15; and 26:56 as uncertain examples of formula citations. 
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(table cont.) 


Matthew Scripture Function: Events 
which fulfill scripture 








13:14-15 Isa 6:9-10 Listeners will not 
understand Jesus’ 
parables 

13:35 Ps 78:2 Jesus speaks in 
parables?” 

21:4-5 Isa 62:11/Zech 9:9 Jesus enters Jerusalem 
on “a donkey and a 
colt” 

26:56 (cf. 26:54) general reference to Jesus is arrested® 

the “scriptures of the 
prophets” 

27:9-10 Zech 11:12-13 with The chief priests buy 
references to Jeremiah, the potter’s field with 
to whom it is thirty pieces of silver 
attributed 





We can make some general comparisons with the patristic TCs stud- 
ied in the last chapter. (1) Some of the citation quotations are wide- 
spread Christian ¢estimonia (Isa 6:9-10; 7:14; Zech 9:9), but more 
often they are idiosyncratic. Even the quotation of the famous pas- 
sion testimonium Isa 53:4 is not applied to Jesus’ passion, but functions 
as a witness to Jesus’ healings. (2) Matthew shows a greater interest 
in the details of Jesus’ life (in particular Jesus’ infancy) in contrast 
to the creedal emphasis (with its particular focus on Jesus’ suffering, 
death, and resurrection) of the wider éestimonia tradition. (3) Matthew’s 
collection has standard characteristics of a TC: conflated readings, 
false attributions, an unknown quotation, and (to some extent) par- 
allels in other writers.° 


8’ The quotation is introduced ambiguously ià tod npoghtov (N* © f! f°? vg™); 
patristic witnesses read ià "Hoaitov. 

8° Unlike most of the others, this citation is spoken not by the narrator but by 
Jesus himself. 

8° The latter criterion is inconclusive: other writers (e.g., Justin) depend on Matthew 
for at least some of their testimonia. 
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4.3.2 Evidence for a Testimonia Collection Behind Matthew’s 
Formula Citations 


In the following, I will investigate three of the quotations in some 
detail, with two main questions in mind. First, I will explore the 
relationship between each formula quotation and its accompanying 
narrative. Is the quotation the basis from which the narratives was 
developed, or was the quotation added as proof or illustration of an 
already existing narrative?” Secondly, I will consider whether the evan- 
gelist himself selected the quotations or drew upon a source. Answer- 
ing this second question involves the standard analysis of establishing 
the source of the quotation, consideration of the Jewish background 
and early Christian parallels to the passage, and comparing the quo- 
tation with the particular theological intentions and literary style of 
Matthew. 


(a) Matt 2:6 (Mic 5:1/2 Sam 5:2) 

In response to Herod’s question concerning where the messiah is to 
be born, the péyou respond with the following conflated text (Matt 
2:4~6). This particular form differs from other formula citations in 
its lack of rAnpow: 


And you, Bethlehem, in the land of Judah, are by no means least 
among the rulers of Judah; for from you shall come a ruler who is 
to shepherd my people Israel. 

LXX Mic 5:1: Kai ob, BnOdeey oikog tod Eopaða, dAryootds ei tod eivor 
Iopana, cai ai 0501 adtod dr dpxfic && HuepOv aidvos. 

MT Mic 5:1: TP CDS nnd TOS ANTES ono ons 
Sew. Guha nvm sy) qa 
But you, O Bethlehem of Ephrathah, who are one of the little clans 
of Judah, from you shall come forth for me one who is to rule in 
Israel 

2 Kingdoms 5:2 (2 Sam 5:2): xod einev Kdprog mpc oé Ld romaveis tov Acidv 
pov tov IoponA, Kai od čosi cig Hyobpevov Eni tov lopanà. 


Matthew’s text of Mic 5:1 (5:2 ET) differs strongly from both the 
MT and the LXX (which essentially follows the MT). Matthew’s 


® See Brown, Birth of the Messiah, 99, on these alternatives. 
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reading shortens the text (e.g., by dropping the reference to Ephraim); 
explicitly denies the plain meaning of the first phrase of the LXX 
and MT (“you are too small”/“[you are] small” is replaced by “you 
are by no means the least”); and &pywv (AW) is replaced by jyobpevos. 
The quotation’s intent is plain: a tendentious insistence on the im- 
portance of Bethlehem as the birthplace of the ruler. The addition of 
a phrase from 2 Sam 5:2 (referring to David’s rule over Israel) 
emphasizes the point that this ruler is to be Davidic. 

The most likely life-setting for this quotation is within early Christian 
apologetical attempts to prove that Jesus is the messiah born in 
Bethlehem.” This scenario is explicitly played out in John 7:40-42, 
where “the crowd” debates whether the messiah could come from 
Galilee, when scripture indicates that he must come from Bethlehem. 
While the current form of the Matthew quotation is most likely due 
to Christian adaptation, it is possible that our text is originally a Jewish 
messianic composition.” 

The accompanying story (Matt 2:1-12) of the visit of the magi 
can hardly have been developed out of the Micah/2 Samuel com- 
posite quotation—the quotation touches only one detail of the nar- 
rative.” The quotation, then, was put together independently from 
the narrative. For Brown, this independence indicates that Matthew 
himself has added the quotation. This may well be true, but we must 
ask further: where did Matthew get the quotation? If Matthew was 
simply seeking a proof-text to illustrate the story of the magi, it 
makes little sense that he would go to the trouble of altering Mic 
5:1 and adding 2 Sam 5:2 for good measure.” Lindars rightly sees 


9! See Brown, Birth of the Messiah, 186 (Christian emphasis on Bethlehem); Stendahl, 
School, 100 (Christian change to jyobpevoc); Lindars, Apologetic, 189-94. 

2 Targum Jonathan to the Prophets interprets thus: “from you shall come forth 
before Me the Messiah, to exercise dominion over Israel, he whose name was men- 
tioned from before, from the days of creation” (see Samson H. Levey, The Messiah: 
An Aramaic Interpretation, The Messianic Exegesis of the Targum [HUCM 2; Cincinnati/New 
York: Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion, 1974] 93). 

% This is not deny the profound influence of other scriptures on this narrative. 
Brown (Birth of the Messiah, 190-96) holds the plausible position that the story of 
the magi was developed out of reflection on the Balaam narrative, including the 
oracle of the star that would rise from Judah (Num 24:17). 

** Even Brown, who argues for Matthew’s creative role in adding the quotations, 
is willing to entertain the possibility of a pre-Matthean Christianized reading: “One 
may theorize that the text of Micah 5:1 came to Matthew in a form already fixed 
by Christian usage—a form different from the standard versions we know” (Birth 
of the Messiah, 186). Brown adds that the hypothesis of a fixed text would explain 
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this as a product of pre-Matthean apologetic activity, but his model 
of oral tradition cannot explain the complex conflated text: the like- 
liest possibility is that Matthew drew on a written testimonia source 
compiled to prove that the messiah would be born in Bethlehem. 

The Mic 5:1/2 Sam 5:2 conflation occurs in the later testimonia 
tradition (Justin 7 Apol. 34.1; Dial. 78.1; Irenaeus Proof 63). The exact 
correspondence of these quotations with Matthew’s, however, shows 
that Justin and Irenaeus were simply copying Matthew’s text. 


(b) Matt 2:23 (Unknown Quotation) 

On the return of Joseph, Mary, and the infant Jesus from Egypt, 
Joseph is warned in a dream not to return to Judea; he instead goes 
to Galilee. 


There he made his home in a town called Nazareth, so that what had 
been spoken through the prophets might be fulfilled, “He will be called 
a Nazorean” (NoCmpaiog KAn@jcetar). (Matt 2:23) 


The source of this quotation in the Jewish scriptures is not at all 
clear, and thus the quotation has been the occasion for extensive 
scholarly speculation.” It is possible that the citation intends no one 
scriptural passage, but rather refers to a group of related passages. 
Three explanations for the term Nafwpaiog should be considered: 
(1) that the name derives from Nazareth; (2) that the name recalls 
a Nazirite (7"t}), a person consecrated to God by a vow (see Num 
6:1-21; Judg 13:5-7 [Sampson]; 1 Sam 1:11 [Samuel]); and (3) that 
the name recalls the messianic “branch” (783) (see Isa 11:1).%° The 
second proposal is less likely than the others, as these scriptural pas- 
sages seem to have been little used by early Christians.” Given the 
messianic interest of the citations formulas, the best conclusion is 
that the quotation results from an effort to show that Jesus was the 
messiah by relating $1 to Nazareth, the known hometown of Jesus. 


the differences between Matthew’s reading “Bethlehem of Judea” (2:1, 5a) and 
“Bethlehem (in the) land of Judah” in the Micah quotation (ibid., 186); see also 
Strecker, Weg, 57, for the judgment that the quotation text is pre-Matthean. 

% The following discussion draws on Lindars, Apologetic, 194-96, and Brown, Birth 
of the Messiah, 207-13, 218-19, 223-25. , 

% On the messianic understanding of Isa 11:1 in Second Temple Judaism and 
early Christianity, see sect. 5.2 above. 

9 So Lindars, Apologetic, 194 n. 2, but Brown (Birth of the Messiah, 223-25) argues 
that the term “Nazarite” played at least some role in the development of Matthew’s 
quotation. 
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Matthew’s citation, then, refers primarily to a messianically under- 
stood Isa 11:1, but may also refer to related passages.” 

Again it is unlikely that Matthew is responsible for this citation. 
His clumsy application of the quotation—in the context, the gram- 
matical subject of “He shall be called a Nazarene” should be Joseph!— 
suggests that he is taking over a source. If Matthew had chosen a 
proof-text himself, one would expect that he would have clearly cited 
the authoritative scripture from which it came. These considerations 
lead to the conclusion that Matthew has drawn on a collection of 
messianic proof-texts that had been applied to Jesus, a collection that 
he considered to be authoritative scripture.” 


(c) Matt 12:18-21 (Isa 42:1-4) 

Full synoptic comparisons of Matt 12:18-21 and Greek, Hebrew, 
Syriac, and Aramaic versions of Isa 42:1—4 are set out by Stendahl 
and Gundry.'® Matthew introduces this long quotation from Isaiah 
in the following way (Matt 12:15-17): 


When Jesus became aware of this [i.e., the Pharisees’ plot to kill him], 
he departed. Many crowds followed him, and he cured all of them, 
and he ordered them not to make him known. This was to fulfill that 
had been spoken through the prophet Isaiah: 


Matt 12:18a: Iod ò nai pov ov hpétioa, 6 &yanntóç pov eis Ov edvddknoev 
h yoxń pov: 
Here is my servant, whom I have chosen, my beloved, with whom 
my soul is well pleased. 

LXX Isa 42:la: Iako ò zais pov, àvtAńuyopar adtod: Iopanà 6 ékAextdg 
uov, npoceĝékato adtov i yoyh uov’ 

MT Isa 42:Ja: WD FNS oma TA~ TA yn 
Here is my servant, whom I uphold, my chosen, in whom my soul 
delights 


Matthew’s quotation is closer to the Hebrew, deviating strongly from 
the LXX, which gives a corporate interpretation to the servant figure 


% Brown (Birth of the Messiah, 212) notes that the 38) of Isa 11:1 would have 
evoked other groups of words that carried similar messianic weight, e.g., “shoot” 
(M98) (Jer 23:5; 33:15; Zech 3:8; 6:12) and “root” (9m) (Isa 11:1; cf. Rev 5:5; 22:16); 
Lindars (Apologetic, 195-96) considers Isa 49:6 (T83) a likely further reference (see 
Lindars for discussion of the range of meanings of this word). 

°° Again this quotation can hardly have been the basis for the accompanying 
narrative. The knowledge that Jesus was from Nazareth is primary; this knowledge 
led to an effort to connect his hometown with scriptural references. 

100 Stendahl, School, 107-8; Gundry, Use of the Old Testament, 110. 
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(“Israel” and “Jacob”). The designations maig (LXX) and cyanntoc 
(LXX-deviant) have wider associations in Christian reflection: naic 
is used in the speeches in Acts (3:13, 26; 4:27, 30) and may be one 
of the earliest designations for Jesus; &yanntóç (not found in any 
Greek version of Isa 42:1) is found in the accounts of the heavenly 
voice at Jesus’ baptism (Mark 1:11 par.) and transfiguration (Mark 
9:7 par.); these NT accounts themselves show the influence of appli- 
cations of Ps 2:7, Deut 18:15, and Gen 22:2 to the life and work of 
Jesus.'” These simple designations already reveal a complex Christian 
reflection involving Isa 42:1-4; Ps 2:7; Deut 18:15; and Gen 22:2 
on Jesus as God’s chosen one (i.e., his “messiah”).'°% 


Matt 12:18b: @how tò nveduc uov én adtév, kai Kpiow toic vec ånayyehet. 
I will put my spirit upon him, and he will proclaim justice to the 
Gentiles. 

LXX Isa 42:1b: Soka tò xveduc uov én’ adtév, Kpiow toig £Oveow goioet. 

MT Isa 42:16: ws MD apn roy comm cnn 
I have put my spirit upon him; he will bring forth justice to the 
nations. 

Tg. Isa 42:1b, “Or pony cra mb wp mr prr! 








Matthew’s Ojo and årayysàeî. are both closer to the targum’s read- 


ing than to either the LXX or the MT.'® 


Matt 12:19: od« épicer 0058 Kkpavydoet, oùðè &koboet tıs Ev Tails RAaTELAIG 
THY Ovi adtod. 
He will not wrangle or cry aloud, nor will anyone hear his voice 
in the streets. 

LXX Isa 42:2: ob xexpd&etar obðè vosi, 0058 &KovoOjoetar EE@ h ovh 
avtod. 

MT Isa 42:2: Sap pa MISNI wer NT py RD 
He will not cry or lift up his voice, or make it heard in the street 


101! See Joachim Jeremias, “raiç Qe0d in the New Testament,” TDNT 5. 700-717. 

102 Psalm 2:7 has influenced the reading “You are my son” in the baptism 
accounts; the Synoptic accounts of the transfiguration all add abtod &kovete, a clear 
reference to Deut 18:15 (see Lindars, Apologetic, 144-47). On pre-Christian Jewish 
messianic interpretation of Psalm 2 see Collins, Scepter, 56; 163-67; on Deut 18:15-19, 
see ibid., 113. On the influence of Gen 22:2 on the use of &yanntés, see William 
Richard Stegner, Narrative Theology in Early Jewish Christianity (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster/John Knox, 1989) 17-20. 

103 Luke’s version of the transfiguration reads éxAedeypévos (9:35), reflecting the 
reading of Isa 42:1! 

1% Aramaic text and ET in J.F. Stenning, ed., The Targum on Isaiah (Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1949). 

5 See Gundry, Use of the Old Testament, 113. 
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Stendahl holds that Matthew’s épioet reflects knowledge of an Eastern 
Syriac rendering found in the OT Peshitta, but this suggestion is 
unnecessary, as it is also a viable translation of the Hebrew ppy.'° 


The second phrase is active, in contrast to the passive construction 
of both the LXX and the Hebrew. 


Matt 12:20: kåħauov ovvtetpiuuévov od Kated&er Kai Aivov to@dpevov ob 
oBéoen, 
éws dv ExB&AN cic viKog thy Kplow. 

He will not break a bruised reed or quench a smoldering wick until 
he brings justice to victory. 

LXX Isa 42:3: káñapov teOAacpévov od ovvtptyer Kai Aivov Kanvilépevov 
od oBécer, GAAG cic KANBerav eEoicer Kpiotv. 

MT Isa 42:3: OBW wy MAS TID RY TTD AND) Taw Rw? psa TP 
a bruised reed he will not break, and a dimly burning wick he will 
not quench; 

MT Hab 1:4: DW TYP NS’ 


Matthew continues the quotation with a deviant, although essentially 
synonymous, rendering of LXX Isa 42:3ab, omitting Isa 42:3c: “but 
he shall bring forth judgment to truth” and v 4a: “He shall shine 
out and not be discouraged.” Matthew’s giç vikog is commonly under- 
stood as a translation of 129 drawn from a similar context in Hab 
1:4.'°’ If this is so, the catch-word connection was made originally 
at the level of the Hebrew, as the Greek renderings differ.’ 


Matt 12:21: coir òvópatı odtod svn Anite. 

And in his name the Gentiles will hope. 
LXX Isa 42:4b: kai èn 16 òvóuatı adbtod {vn cAnodow.'”? 
MT Isa 42:46: 0 DON ITN 

and the coastlands wait for his teaching. 








This last phrase closely follows the LXX, which itself deviates con- 
siderably from the Hebrew. 

An adequate analysis of this quotation must make use both of 
Stendahl’s “school” model and Lindars’s developmental schema. 
Stendahl’s proposal helps account for the sheer complexity of the 
textual traditions (Greek, Hebrew, Aramaic), together with the vari- 
ety of scholarly techniques used. The conflation with other scriptural 


196 Stendahl, School, 111-12; see the criticism in Gundry, Use of the Old Testament, 
113-14. 

10” So ibid., 114-15; Stendahl, School, 113; Lindars, Apologetic, 149. 

108 Gundry, Use of the Old Testament, 115 n. 1. 

1 Rahlfs (Psalms, 277) prints éxi tô vópo, following the MT. 
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texts, the careful selection of variant translations and (possibly) inde- 
pendent translations of the Hebrew, the careful redaction of vocab- 
ulary and syntax—all of these techniques presuppose the work of a 
trained scribe or group of scribes. The use of a range of textual tra- 
ditions suggests access to a library (cf. the Qumran collection), while 
the messianic reflections in v 18 presuppose contact with Christian 
written or oral teachings. 

At the same time, Lindars’s view that different stages of theolog- 
ical reflection can be discerned in this passage has much to com- 
mend it. While Lindars is more precise in isolating these “stages” 
and their “logical” development than the evidence allows, he is pro- 
foundly correct in finding evidence for a variety of theological agen- 
das in this passage. We have in Matt 12:15-18 no mere quotation, 
but creative scriptural reflection using techniques of active adapta- 
tion. Lindars discerned four different apologetical goals in the pas- 
sage: adaptations to illustrate or “prove” Jesus’ resurrection (“Behold 
my servant”), baptismal designation as messiah (use of “my beloved”), 
the quietness or gentleness of Christ’s ministry (Isa 42:2 adapted 
in Matt 12:19), and an apologetic for the ministry to the gentiles 
(‘and in his name the Gentiles will hope”). While these passages 
do not necessarily imply logical or temporal stages, they do indicate 
that the quotation was likely reworked at different times for distinct 
purposes. 

Jerome H. Neyrey also finds multiple theological claims in this 
passage, but attributes this variety to Matthew’s redactional creativ- 
ity. He judges the various phrases of the Isa 43:1-4 quotation to be 
“major thematic statements in the episodes recorded in the narra- 
tive of chaps. 11—-13.”''! Neyrey matches each phrase with a central 
topic in this section of the Gospel: (1) God’s commissioning (“Behold 
my servant”); (2) discussion of whose spirit Jesus has (“I shall place 
my spirit”); (3) Jesus’ address to believers, especially gentiles (“he will 
announce judgment to the nations”); (4) Jesus’ refusal to give a sign 
(“he will not wrangle or cry aloud”); (5) opponents (e.g., the scribes 
and Pharisees) refusing to hear Jesus; (6) the healing activity of Jesus 
(“he will not break a bruised reed”); (7) judgment announced against 


110 See sect. 1.13 above for further discussion of Lindars’s positions. 
1! Neyrey, “The Thematic Use of Isaiah 42, 1-4 in Matthew 12,” Bib 63 (1982) 
471. 
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unbelievers (“until he brings justice to victory”); (8) God’s servant 
named (“and in his name the Gentiles will hope”). Neyrey inge- 
niously, if not always convincingly, connects these phrases with peri- 
copes in Matthew 11-13.'” 

Against Neyrey’s proposal that the passage reflects Matthew’s par- 
ticular redactional interests, one can note that the “themes” which 
he isolates reflect more general Christian concerns, rather than par- 
ticularly Matthean interests. I am more inclined to accept Strecker’s 
view, that the Isaiah quotation represents a “surplus” when compared 
with Matthew’s context in chapter 12, that is, this complex quota- 
tion outruns its proof-text value for Matthew’s immediate context.!!? 

Instead of attributing both this scribal virtuosity and the multiple 
theological viewpoints to a single super-redactor, we must again have 
recourse, as often in éestimomia study, to a “school” life-setting. Isaiah 
42:1—4, perhaps as part of a larger scriptural collection, would have 
been passed down in a school that was reflecting on the connections 
between scripture and the life of Jesus. The passage would have been 
reworked by different hands over a period of time. 

Justin preserves an important variation on this tradition. In Dral. 
123.8, Justin quotes a mixed text: Isa 41]:la, 3b-4 are LXX, while 
vv lb-3a follow Matthew’s reading. Justin has not copied directly 
from Matthew here: the apologist retains “Jacob” and “Israel” in Isa 
41:la, which Matthew deletes; indeed, Justin’s desire to prove that 
Jesus is also called “Jacob” and “Israel” are his motivation for quot- 
ing the passage in the first place. Skarsaune tentatively concludes 
that Justin here is using a testimonia source that has been influenced 
by Matthew.''* The passage remained influential in the testimonia tra- 
dition: both Tertullian 4,7. 9.30 (par. Mare. 4.23) and Cyprian Quir. 
2.13 use Isa 42:2-4 as a proof-text for Christ’s humility." 


12 E.g., his view that “he will not break a bruised reed” applies to Jesus’ heal- 
ings seems forced. 

113 Strecker, Weg, 69-70, 83. 

14 Skarsaune, Prophecy, 60. In Dial. 135.2 Justin reads a more strictly LXX text 
of Isa 42:1-4, although even here there are influences from Matthew that Skarsaune 
would attribute to textual contaminations (ibid.). Hilgenfeld interpreted the connec- 
tions between Matthew and Dial. 123.8 as evidence for a common source drawn on 
by both writers (“Citate Justin’s,” 571). 

15 A passage from Isaiah 53 precedes this quotation in both authors. 
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4.3.3 Conclusions 


The above discussion presented evidence that Matthew has taken 
over a testimonia source that correlated scriptural proof-texts with 
events in the life of Jesus. Quotations in Matt 2:6 and 2:23 show a 
marked interest in proving messianic claims; the quotation in Matt 
12:18-21 seems to serve a more complex function of correlating 
Jesus’ ministry with scripture. The accompanying narratives have not 
been composed on the basis of the quotations; rather the scribe seems 
to have known an event in Jesus’ life (born in Bethlehem; raised in 
Nazareth) and sought scriptural witness for the event. 

The complexity of the quotations argues that they derive from a 
“school” familiar with scribal techniques. The evidence of the Isa 
42:1-4 quotation suggests that it was reworked by scribes over some 
period of time before its incorporation in Matthew’s Gospel. 


4.4 Testimonia in the Speeches in Acts 


The speeches in Acts 1-15, with their presentation of early Christian 
preaching supported by numerous proof-texts, have long been a rich 
mine for testimonia research.''® In this section I will first evaluate the 
recent work of Traugott Holtz on Luke’s use of testimonia, I then 
turn to two case studies in the Acts speeches where Luke apparently 
draws on éestimonia sources: Peter’s speech at Solomon’s Portico (Acts 


3:11-26) and Paul’s discourse at Pisidian Antioch (Acts 13:16b-—41). 
4.4.1 Traugott Holtz: Lukes Limited Knowledge of the LXX and Use of 
Testimonia 


The work of Traugott Holtz is perhaps the most important recent 
treatment of the éestimonia question in Luke-Acts.''’ Setting himself 





ne Harris, Testimonies 2. 77-83; Lucien Cerfaux, “Citations scripturaires et tradi- 
tion textuelle dans le Livre des Actes,” in Aux sources de la tradition chretienne: Mélanges 
M. Goguel (Bibliothéque theologique; Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestle, 1950) 43-51; 
repr. in idem, Recueil Cerfaux 2. 93-103, esp. 100-101; F.F. Bruce, The Acts of the 
Apostles: The Greek Text with Introduction and Commentary (3d ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans; 
Leicester: Apollos, 1990) 110-11, 151, 157, 207, 305-6, 310, 436, 504. One intrigu- 
ing, if ultimately unpersuasive, argument is that Acts 26:23 represents a series of 
headings from a messianic TC, used by Paul as a kind of shorthand in his speech 
to King Agrippa (Harris, Testimonies 1. 19-20; Bruce, Acts, 504). 

1 Holtz, Zitate bet Lukas. 
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the task of determining the sources of Luke’s scriptural quotations, 
Holtz concludes that Luke’s first-hand knowledge of the LXX was 
limited to the Twelve Prophets, Isaiah, and Psalms; for his refer- 
ences to the Pentateuch and the historical books he depended on 
other sources, including quotations in Mark, catechetical traditions,''® 
Jewish historical summaries (Acts 7; 13), and messianic testimonia.'!® 
Holtz relies especially on the criteria of LX X-deviant forms, parallel 
(“traditional”) uses of the quotations in contemporary Jewish or early 
Christian authors, and Luke’s apparent lack of awareness of scrip- 
tural context. 

Holtz’s proposal concerning Luke’s limited knowledge of the LXX 
is open to several criticisms: (1) he underestimates Luke’s own styl- 
istic or theological adaptation and shaping of quotations; (2) he does 
not give sufficient consideration to Luke’s use of other non-LXX 
texts (e.g., revisions towards the Hebrew); (3) he makes the unwar- 
ranted leap from Luke’s non-use of a source to the conclusion that 
Luke did not know the source; and (4) he does not take sufficient 
account of Luke’s scriptural allusions.'”? Nevertheless, Holtz’s work 
is of great value in renewing scholarly debate on the precise nature 
of the sources of Luke’s scriptural quotations. 


4.4.2 Evidence for Luke’s Use of Testimonia Collections in the 
Speeches of Acts 


(a) Acts 3:22-25: A Testimonia Collection on the Day of Atonement 
In his speech at Solomon’s portico (Acts 3:12-26), Peter argues that 
although “the Israelites” killed “the Author of life,” they did so out 





18 Luke 10:27 quotes the LXX-deviant conflation of Deut 6:5 and Lev 19:18 
(Luke’s quotation deviates from the synoptic parallels) with no awareness that two 
separate texts are involved (ibid., 64--68). Stendahl (School, 73-76) explains the LXX- 
deviant readings of the shema in the NT as due to catechetical or liturgical use. 
Luke 18:20, a partial listing of the decalogue, differs both from the parallel in Mark 
10:19 and from the LXX (see Holtz, Zitate bei Lukas, 81-82). Stendahl also con- 
cludes that this variety is due to the influence of different catechetical traditions 
(School, 62). On the use of such a catechetical tradition in Rom 13:8-10, see above 
4.2.1d. 

19 See Holtz’s conclusions, Zitate bei Lukas, 169-73. 

12 For critiques, see Martin Rese, Altiestamentliche Motive in der Christologie des Lukas 
(SNT 1; Gütersloh: Mohn, 1969) 211-16; Darrell L. Bock, Proclamation from Prophecy 
and Pattern: Lucan Old Testament Christology (JSNTSup 12; Sheffield: JSOT, 1986) 
14-16; Wayne Douglas Litke, “Luke’s Knowledge of the Septuagint: A Study of 
the Citations in Luke-Acts” (Ph.D. diss., McMaster University, 1993) 19-20. Rese and 
Litke assign a much greater role to Luke’s creative composition than does Holtz. 
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of ignorance, thereby fulfilling the scriptural prophecy that God’s 
messiah would suffer. He urges his audience to repent so that God 
might send the messiah Jesus from heaven when the time for uni- 
versal restoration foretold in the prophets occurs (vv 17-21). Then 
the following quotation, attributed to Moses is given (vv 22-23): 


EOTAL OE TATA WoYT tis àv LH kovon tod mpo@Htov eKxeivov 


iat chins oir desea ents P OEM Tee eee SI A Tee oe Flea Goonh ius EE FOA TOE EE ER R 


The Lord your God will raise up for you from your brothers a 
prophet like me. Listen to him in whatever he tells you. And it will 
be that everyone who does not listen to that prophet will be utterly 
rooted out of the people. 


Deut 18:19: cai 6 dvOpanoc, d¢ àv wh &kovon doa gàv AaAjon 6 npopńtng 


binte aa etel l aiea a e r ater E 


Deuteronomy 18:15 has been reworked; the possessive personal pro- 
nouns are changed from singular to plural, and clauses are rearranged. 
Phrases from Deut 18:16, 19 round out the first sentence. The sec- 
ond sentence is composed of elements from Deut 18:19 and Lev 
23:29.) The warning of Leviticus is taken from a section on Day 
of Atonement regulations (Lev 23:26-32). Again the analysis of the 
quotation reveals a quite sophisticated scribal composition. 

There are strong indications that this quotation derives not from 
Luke but from an earlier ¢estimonia collection. (1) Conflated passages, 
which occur regularly in TCs, are not characteristic of Luke.'” The 


121 Jan de Waard denies any influence from Lev 23:29 here, arguing instead that 
the wording can be traced back to a translation of the targum reading of Deut 
18:19 (A Comparative Study of the Old Testament Text in the Dead Sea Scrolls and in the 
New Testament [STD] 4; Leiden: Brill, 1965] 21-24). The parallel between Luke’s 
quotation and Lev 23:29, however, is too close to overlook. 

122 See Bock (Proclamation from Prophecy, 192): “this mixed form is more charac- 
teristic of a traditional source than of Lucan style.” Litke argues for Lukan redac- 
tion, but his proposal (citing E. Richard) that Acts 3:21 and the quotation in 3:22 
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same combination of Deut 18:15-19 and Lev 23:29 also appears in 
Ps.-Clement Hom. 3.55.3, though this may simply be due to depend- 
ence on Acts.' (2) Deuteronomy 18:15-19 was widely used in both 
Jewish and Christian circles as a messianic passage. 4Q'Testimonia 
5-7 and the Samaritan Pentateuch conflated Deut 18:18-19 with 
Deut 5:28-29.!™ Luke quotes the same LXX-deviant text of Deut 
18:15 in Acts 7:37 (Stephen’s speech), and important allusions to this 
passage are found in accounts of Jesus’ transfiguration (Mark 9:7 
par.) and in John 6:14.’ (3) The passage diverges somewhat from 
Luke’s normal style: although Luke is careful elsewhere to distin- 
guish Moses from the prophets (Luke 24:27, 44; Acts 26:22), here 
Moses is included as one of the prophets (3:21-22, 24). This is 
again an indication that Luke is working with a source that does 
not exactly correspond to his own outlook. 

After an editorial comment emphasizing that “these days” were 
predicted by the prophets (v 24), Luke adds a final quotation: “You 
are the descendants of the prophets and of the covenant that God 
gave to your ancestors, saying to Abraham”: 


And in your descendants all the families of the earth shall be blessed. 
Gen 22:18: kai évevAoynPioovtar év tô onéppati cov rávta tà EVN tic 


The English translation is misleading here: “your descendants” actu- 
ally translates a singular “your seed” (tô onépyati cov) which in at 


are structurally parallel is not persuasive (“Luke’s Knowledge,” 255-56). C.K. Barrett 
sees the conflation as a possible indication of Luke’s use of “a collection of testimo- 
ma” (A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles [ICC; 2 vols.; 
Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1994] 1. 210). 

123 Bruce (Acts, 145) leaves open the possibility that both Luke and the Ps.- 
Clementine passage draw on a “testimony collection.” 

124 For further discussion of the eschatological prophet-like-Moses at Qumran 
(esp. 1QS 9.11), see Collins, Scepter, 113-14. 

125 Dodd, Scriptures, 53-57; Lindars, Apologetic, 204-10. Lindars holds that Luke 
has taken over his quotation from the “apologetic of response” (p. 210). 

26 So Holtz, Zitate bei Lukas, 77—79. It should be noted, however, that the pas- 
sages are not strictly comparable—in these other instances Luke uses “Moses” to 
refer to a section of scriptures, here the reference is more to the person of Moses. 

127 Barrett (Acts, 212) refers to this as a conflation of Gen 12:3; 18:18; and 22:18. 
However, it is easier to see this as a slight adaptation of Gen 22:18; in any case 
the inclusion of év tô onéppatt makes it clear that Gen 22:18 is the primary text 
in view. 
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least some early Christian contexts was understood as a reference 
to Christ (see Gal 3:16). The passage is taken from the story of Abra- 
ham’s near sacrifice of Isaac, where God’s promises are a reward 
for Abraham’s obedience. 

What originally drew Deut 18:15-19, Lev 23:29, and Gen 22:18 
together? Deut 18:15-19 and Gen 22:18, as noted above, were inter- 
preted messianically in some early Christian circles. The connection 
between Gen 22:18 and Lev 23:29 is more involved. The context 
in Leviticus speaks of the Day of Atonement, when sacrifices are 
offered for the sin of the people. A first-century Jewish interpretive 
tradition saw in Genesis 22 Isaac’s voluntary offering of himself as 
a sacrifice, an understanding that formed the roots of the later rab- 
binic concept of the Akedah and its developed theology of atoning 
sacrifice.” Christians early on made the connection between the 
binding of Isaac and their understanding of the atoning sacrifice of 
Jesus.!”° 

This proposal, admittedly less than compelling at first glance, gains 
persuasive power when one considers Barnabas 7, a reading of the 
Day of Atonement ritual as a type of Christ’s crucifixion. Bamabas 
7.3c reads: 


But moreover when he was crucified “he was given to drink vinegar 
and gall.” Listen how the priests of the Temple foretold this. The com- 
mandment was written: “Whosoever does not keep the fast shall die 
the death,” and the Lord commanded this because he himself was 
going to offer the vessel of the spirit as a sacrifice for our sins, in 
order that the type established in Isaac, who was offered upon the 
altar, might be fulfilled. 


'8 On this tradition, see Geza Vermes, Scripture and Tradition in Judaism: Hageadic 


Studies (SPB 4; Leiden: Brill, 1961) 193-227. On Isaac’s voluntary sacrifice, see 
Josephus Ant. 1.232; 4 Mace 13:12; Ps.-Philo 32.3. The full-blown atonement the- 
ology is clear in Lev. Rab. 29.9: “So when the children of Israel commit sin, and 
do evil, remember on their behalf the Binding of Isaac.” This text is explicitly con- 
nected with the seventh month, i.e., the month in which the Day of Atonement is 
celebrated (see Vermes, Scripture and Tradition, 213). 

129 See ibid., 218-27; Vermes understands Acts 3:25 as a clear reference to the 
Genesis story (p. 221). Paul’s remark in Rom 8:23, “He who did not withhold his 
own Son, but gave him up for all of us,” is often seen as an echo of Gen 22:16, 
although not necessarily a reflection on atonement; see Dunn, Romans 1. 501. On 
the possible influence of the binding of Isaac on the narratives of Jesus’ baptism, 
see Stegner, Narrative Theology, 13-31. The bound Isaac as a type of Christ is found 
in early Christian TCs; see sect. 3.4.4 (on Melito) above and the further references 
there. 
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The author of Barnabas, reflecting on the crucifixion, quotes Lev 
23:29 (in a form deviating from the LXX, MT, and Acts!) and imme- 
diately comments that the sacrifice of Isaac is a type of Christ’s 
sacrifice. Barnabas’s interpretation is explicit: Christ’s death is a sacrifice 
for our sins. Barnabas here is likely drawing on a testimonia source 
that combined anti-cultic polemic with positive cultic typologies (e.g. 
paschal lamb, scapegoat, high priest) of Christ.'°° 

I conclude, then, that Luke’s source in Acts 3:22-25 was a testi- 
monia source that included Deut 18:15-19, Lev 23:29, and Gen 22:18. 
This collection begins by portraying Jesus as the awaited prophet- 
like-Moses (Deuteronomy 18), but interprets this messianic image 
with a text from Lev 23:29, and thus evokes the background of the 
Day of Atonement and its atoning sacrifices. Genesis 22:18 added 
the image of Isaac as a further type of Christ’s atoning sacrifice.'*! 
It appears that Luke made little direct use of this original exegeti- 
cal background: he refers the quotations not to Jesus’ death but 
rather to his second advent (vv 20-21); the passage on the seed is 
not used christologically or in reference to atonement, but rather to 
link the contemporary generation with their ancestors the prophets 
(vv 25—26). This tension between the apparently original purposes 
of these quotations and Luke’s own purposes in his composition is 
a further indication that Luke here is taking over a source. 


(b) Acts 13:16b-41: A Review of Scriptural History 
In Acts 13:16b-41 Paul’s speech in the synagogue of Antioch of 
Pisidia is presented. The speech can be summarized in the follow- 
ing way: 

135:16b-22: A quick review of Israel’s history: exodus from Egypt, 
time in the wilderness, conquest of Canaan, times of the judges, 
Samuel, Saul, and David. The review, emphasizing God’s purpose 
behind all these events, culminates in God’s selection of David as 
king (v 22).'%8 


1 For a discussion of Skarsaune’s view that both Barnabas and Justin draw on 
this éestimonia source, see sect. 3.9.2 above. 

BI Bock makes the tentative suggestion that these quotations are drawn from a 
tradition “centered upon OT parallels to Jesus’ suffering that compared it to atone- 
ment and substitution concepts which, in turn, were drawn from themes current in 
the Jewish exegesis of Genesis 22” (Prophecy and Pattern, 196). 

132 Luke does maintain the focus on forgiveness of sin, however (3:19). 

03 For a similar analysis, see Holtz, Zitate bei Lukas, 131. 
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13:23-31: Jesus is linked to David as David’s “seed” promised by 
God. After references to John the Baptist, Jesus’ death and resur- 
rection are proclaimed as being in accordance with God’s will in 
scripture. The “residents of Jerusalem and their rulers” unconsciously 
fulfilled the prophets by condemning Jesus.'* 

13:32-41: Ps 2:7 is presented as a testimonium to the resurrection. 
Isaiah 55:3 and Ps 16 (15):10 are quoted as testimonia that Jesus did 
not experience corruption, in contrast to David (cf. Acts 2:24-31). 
Forgiveness of sins through Jesus is proclaimed, and the speech ends 
with a warning quoted from Hab 1:5. 

The historical summary in 13:16b-22 is of most interest here. 
This summary is an example of a genre well known in Jewish writ- 
ing, the historical overview emphasizing God’s guidance of the 
events. While of course based on scripture, the narrative shows an 
interest in precise dates that goes beyond explicit scriptural infor- 
mation.” The culmination of this survey (v 22) reads: “And when 
he [God] had removed him [Saul], he made David their king. In 
his testimony about him he said, ‘I have found David, son of Jesse, 
to be a man after my heart, who will carry out all my wishes.” This 
“witness” (uaptopnoacs) by God is not found in any one text, but is 
rather a conflation, as the following synopsis shows: 


I have found David, son of Jesse, to be a man after my heart, who 
will carry out all my wishes. 
1 Kingdoms 13:14 (1 Sam 13:14): xai vov h Baodeia cov ob othostor, Kai 


1% Jesus’ cross is described as the “tree” (v 29); this language goes back to the 
earliest stages of Christian reflection on the crucifixion (see sect. 3.10 above). 

13 Historical summaries emphasizing God’s guidance appear already in the He- 
brew scriptures: Deut 26:5-10; Psalms 78, 105, 136. The “re-written Bible” genre 
(sect. 2.5.1 above), and, on a smaller scale, the scriptural exempla collections (see 
sects. 2.6.3, 3.5.4, and 4.2.1b above) are closely related. 

1 E.g., “he gave them their land as an inheritance for about four hundred and 
fifty years” (vv 19-20); Saul reigned for forty years (v 21). The precise referent of 
the four hundred and fifty years is obscure (Barrett, Acts, 634); the date for Saul’s 
reign is known by Josephus Ant. 6.378 (although cf. Ant. 10.143, where a figure of 
ten years is given). 
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1 Clem. 18.1. Ti 5é cinopev éni t uepaptvpnuévo Aavid npòç dv einev ô 
ca T ELA x A id bS pi A y 2 > > PA 
Beóç: Edpov &vbpo. katà thy KapdStav pov, Aavid tòv tod Teooai, év éAéer 
aiovio ëypioa abtóv. 


The base text is 1 Sam 13:14; the originally third person narrative 
has been reworked so that it is now a first person speech by God. 
The opening phrase is adapted from Ps 88:21, with “son of Jesse” 
replacing “my servant.” The last phrase derives from Isa 44:28 (where 
it is applied to Cyrus).'* 

It is difficult to suppose that the historical summary and its con- 
cluding quotation are Luke’s creations.” The details of the sum- 
mary (e.g., specific references to Saul) have no connection with Luke’s 
overall interests; most tellingly, there is no conceivable reason for 
Luke to produce so complex a quotation as that found in Acts 13:22. 
The evidence points to previous extensive exegetical activity which 
Luke found in a source. 

1 Clement 18.1 is closely related to Acts 13:22 and provides a clue 
to the quotation’s background. Both texts (1) conflate Ps 88:21 and 
l Sam 13:14; (2) read tov tod leooat in place of tov dobAdv uov; (3) 
present God speaking in the first person; (4) introduce their quota- 
tions with a form of paptvpéw; and (5) place their quotations in a 
wider context of a historical overview/exempla list.'° Does 1 Clement 
simply take over the quotation from Acts here? Two observations 
suggest otherwise: (1) Z Clement lacks any reference to Acts final 
phrase: öç nomos návta tà BeAtaté uov; (2) 7 Clement extends the 
quotation of Ps 88:21 past what appears in Acts, though in an LXX- 
deviant form! We can propose that 7 Clem. 18.1 and Acts 13:22 are 


137 Greek text in Karl Bihlmeyer, ed., Die apostolischen Väter: Neuarbeitung der Funkschen 
Ausgabe, vol. 1 (3d ed.; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1970) 35-81. 

138 So Holtz, Zitate bei Lukas, 134. Max Wilcox rejects this last proposal in favor 
of a Semitic background. The Targum to 1 Sam 13:14 reads: TMW TIV 72): “a 
man doing his will,” and lacks any reference to “a man after God’s heart.” Wilcox 
argues that the author of the conflation in Acts used phrases from both the Hebrew 
original (“a man after his own heart”) and the Aramaic tradition (The Semitisms of 
Acts (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1965] 21-24). Wilcox’s proposed use of both 
targumic and Hebrew translation of the same verse, however, is less likely than 
positing the influence of Isa 44:28 (see Litke, “Luke’s Knowledge,” 134). 

13 Even Litke, who attributes nearly all quotations to Lukan composition, finds 
Acts 13:22 only “probably” attributable to Luke (ibid., 135). 

140 7 Clement 17-18 presents a deliberative exempla collection on the humility of 
famous scriptural figures, culminating in David. 
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independent witnesses to a tradition which combined 1 Sam 13:14 
and Ps 88:21.” 

Can this common source be more narrowly defined? The context 
of J Clement 17-18 and Acts 13:16b—21 suggests that the quotation 
was originally part of a scriptural historical review or exempla col- 
lection. 1 Samuel 13:14 and Ps 88:21 are obviously connected by 
Davidic references; the presence of a text referring to Cyrus (Isa 
44:28) in Acts makes it probable that a more general messianic thread 
drew these texts together.'*? This messianic emphasis is also appar- 
ent in the use of the LX X-deviant tov tod ‘Tesoai, which some have 
seen as an allusion to (the messianically understood) Isa 11:1, 10.'% 
I suggest, then, that the source was a Jewish scriptural-historical 
review, emphasizing God’s divine guidance, that culminated in God’s 
selection of David, the ideal, “messianic” king. 

The question remains, however, regarding the relationship of this 
historical overview source with the rest of Paul’s speech. Important 
studies, remarking on the speech’s overall coherence, have analyzed 
the entire passage as an example of a typical Jewish sermon form.'* 
Luke certainly presents the speech in this way: Paul speaks in the 
synagogue after “the reading of the law and the prophets” (v 15). 
The most probable reconstruction, then, is that the author of the 
whole (13:16b—-41) has matched reflections on Jesus’ death and res- 
urrection with an originally Jewish survey that culminated with David. 
The purpose is to demonstrate the superiority of Jesus over David, 
presenting Jesus as the true fulfillment of Israel’s royal messianic 
hopes. Whether the author of the whole is Luke or Luke’s source 
is open to question. '* 


1 On the independence of / Clement, see Bock, Prophecy and Pattern, 243; Holtz, 
Zitate bei Lukas, 135, with further references, Holtz adds the general consideration 
that 7 Clement does not seem to know Acts. 

142 Cyrus, of course, is explicitly referred to as MWA (ypiotdc) in Isa 45:1, the 
only non-Israelite to receive this designation in the Hebrew scriptures. 

1 Holtz, Zitate bei Lukas, 134. Holtz finds that the conflations, in particular the 
reference to Jesse, give the whole passage a “messianic ring” (p. 135). 

'4 See Bowker, “Speeches in Acts,” 101-4 (proem homily); Wills, “Form of the 
Sermon,” 278-80 (“word of exhortation” form). See above, sect. 1.16.2, for dis- 
cussion on these studies. 

14 Another often suggested candidate for a testimonium reading in the speeches in 
Acts is the quotation of Amos 9:11-12 with Isa 45:21 in Acts 15:16-18 (see Hodgson, 
“Testimony,” 368-69; Hans Conzelmann, Acts of the Apostles [Hermeneia; Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1987] 117). This case is ambiguous, however, as the non-standard read- 
ings may be attributable to textual traditions witnessed at Qumran (see de Waard, 
Comparative Study, 24-27). 
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4.4.3. Common Early Christian Testimonia in Acts 


In addition to the above evidence for use of written testimonia sources, 
I now present a brief overview of the general use of well-known 
Christian żestimonia in Acts: 








Scripture in Acts Function Parallels 

Speeches 

1:20: Ps 69:26 Ps 69 is the Psalm of Ps 69: Eph 4:8; 
the righteous sufferer; John 12:17; Rom 
here the curses of the 15:3; Passion 
righteous one’s Narrative allusions to 
enemies are applied Ps 69:22!46 
to Judas. 

2:34: Ps 110:1 Jesus’ exaltation Gospels, Paul, 


4:11: Ps 118:22 (A) 


4:25: Ps 2:1-2 


8:32: Isa 53:7-8 


Jesus is the rejected 
stone, now the 
cornerstone 


Herod and Plate 
united against Jesus 


Jesus as sheep led to 
slaughter 


Hebrews!” 


Stone testimonia”? 


Ps 2:1-2 in passion 
TCs; 

Ps 2:7 in Gospel 
baptism and 
transfiguration 
accounts (also Acts 
13:33) 


Passion narrative; 
Passion TCs 


Luke is clearly in touch with a wide-ranging early Christian testimo- 
nia tradition. Luke presupposes that these texts have a self-evident 
meaning that his readers will recognize, and thus can apply them 
directly for proof of his arguments. In contrast, when Luke quotes 
Ps 16 (15):8-11 in Acts 2:25-28 and Ps 16 (15):10 in Acts 13:35, 
these texts must be followed by exegetical arguments that demonstrate 


46 On Psalm 69, see Lindars, Apologetic, 99-110. 


See sect. 5.3 below. 
See sect. 5.6 below. 
See Crossan, Cross, 60-75. 
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their applicability to Jesus. Indeed, part of the argument in both 
cases is the quotation of self-evident testimonia (Ps 110 [109]:1 in Acts 
2:34—35; Ps 2:7 in Acts 13:33) to support the exegetical point. While 
the possibility exists that these testimonia came to Luke in the form 
of a written TC, it is just as possible that Luke’s choice was 
influenced by more general oral traditions. 


4.4.4 Rhetorical Functions of Luke’s Testimonia 


Luke is quite explicit about his understanding of scripture as foren- 
sic proof. Paul’s activity in the synagogues is summarized as a foren- 
sic effort to prove to Jews that the messiah is Jesus: Paul “argued 
with them from the scriptures, explaining and proving (Siavotywv Kai 
napatiWéuevoc) that it was necessary for the Messiah to suffer and 
to rise from the dead, and saying, “This is the Messiah, Jesus whom 
I am proclaiming to you’” (17:2-3); “Paul was occupied with pro- 
claiming the word, testifying (6\apaptupdpuevoc) to the Jews that the 
Messiah was Jesus” (18:5; cf. 9:22; 28:23). Similar terminology describes 
the efforts of Apollos: “for he powerfully refuted the Jews in public, 
showing (éxideixvic) by the scriptures that the Messiah is Jesus” 
(18:28). This forensic characteristic seems to be based on the con- 
viction that it is a scriptural necessity that the messiah suffer, die, 
and rise (3:18; 13:27-29; 17:2—-3).)! 

Kurz has well observed that scripture, even though it has divine 
authority, is not employed as a direct proof in Luke-Acts.'* That is, 
for Luke, and indeed for Justin, proof-texts are not applied directly 
to Jesus’ life: further arguments must first establish that “messianic” 
scriptures apply to Jesus and not to someone else. Proof from prophecy, 
then, is employed in two stages, taking the form of the following 
rhetorical enthymeme:'™ 


150 Bruce makes this suggestion for the use of Psalm 69 in Acts 1:20 (Acts, 110). 

1$! The scriptural necessity of the suffering and death had already been fore- 
shadowed in Luke 18:31-34; 22:37; and of course the programmatic statement in 
24:44-47. 

152? Kurz, “Christological Proof,” 111-12. Cf. Quintilian’s view that even divina 
lestimonia cannot be applied without further argument when they are not clearly 
related to a case (Inst. 5.7.35). 

153 The enthymeme is the rhetorical counterpart to the logical syllogism (Rhet. 
1.2.8). 
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Major premise. According to scripture, the Christ must die and rise. 
Minor premise: Jesus did die and rise, as shown by witnesses. 
Conclusion: Jesus is the Christ.'* 


Kurz identifies two forms of this proof from prophecy: a schematic 
enthymeme in which the second term is often simply assumed (e.g., 
Acts 17:2b-3) and a more complex form in which argument is based 
explicitly on scriptural quotations (e.g., Acts 2:22-36).'° 

Kurz is correct to emphasize both the rhetorical background and 
the indirect nature of scriptural proof. Nevertheless, it should be 
emphasized that Kurz’s schematic provides Christian assumptions 
which would not be shared by Jewish opponents. Luke assumes that 
Paul and others will also have to argue the major premise, that the 
Christ will have to suffer (e.g., Acts 17:3: diavoiyov kai mapatiBépevosg 
Ott Tov ypiotov Eder naleiv Kai Gvaoctiivar ék vexpOv). With Lindars, we 
can assume that this passion apologetic was a major motivating force 
in early Christian use of scripture. 


4.4.5 Conclusions 


Like Matthew, Luke uses his éestimonza as forensic proof—he is explicit 
in claiming that scriptural passages can be used to prove Christian 
(especially messianic) claims. Luke makes use of widespread early 
Christian testimonia: Ps 110:1; the stone testimonia, the use of Isaiah 
53; these are perhaps known to him from oral tradition. At the same 
time, Luke has taken over more detailed éestmonia compositions as 
sources for his speeches: a typological reflection on Christ’s atoning 
death (Acts 3:22-25) and a scriptural history review which showed 
that Israel’s history culminates not in David but in Jesus Christ. 


4.5 Christs Superiority to the Angels: A Testimonia Collection 
in Heb 1:5-2:8 


4.5.1 Overview of the Catena in Heb 1:5-2:8 


The author of the letter to the Hebrews concludes his or her majes- 
tic christological reflection in Heb 1:3-4 thus: “When he had made 
purification for sins, he sat down at the right hand of the Majesty 


4 Kurz, “Christological Proof,” 119-20. 
155 Ibid., 114-34. 
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on high, having become as much superior to angels as the name he 
has inherited is more excellent than theirs.” As a proof of the supe- 
riority of the Son over the angels, Hebrews presents a string of 
testimonia: 


Hebrews Parallels 





1:5: Ps 2:7 Gospel baptismal and Transfiguration 
texts;° Acts 13:33 


1:5: 2 Sam 7:14 (=1 Chr 17:13) © 4QEschatMidr;'” 2 Cor 6:18;'%° 


Rev 21:7 

1:6: Deut 32:4319 Other NT uses of Song of Moses 
(sect. 4.2. 1d) 

1:7: Ps 104:4 

1:8-9: Ps 45:7-8 Justin Dial. 38.4; 56.14; Irenaeus 


Proof 47; A.H. 3.6.1 
1:10--12: Ps 102:25-28 
1:13: Ps 110:1 See sect. 5.3 below 
2:6: Ps 8:4—6 See sect. 5.3.2 below 


This collection shows many of the classic characteristics of a TC: 
vague citation formulas,'® brief quotations connected with kai néAw 
and Kat; use of texts well represented in other TCs; a parallel in a 
literarily independent text (see below on J Clement). After the TC 
proper in Heb 1:5-13 (with a concluding comment in 1:14), and a 


See the discussion above (sect. 4.3.2c) on Matt 12:18a. 

15 4QEschatological Midrash also references Ps 2:1-2; see 2.7.7a above. 

158 See sect. 4.2.1f above. 

The exact source of this quotation is disputed. Some commentators see an 
adapted reference to LXX Ps 97 (96):7, while others point to Deut 32:43 (from the 
“Song of Moses”). The closest parallel to the wording in Hebrews, however, occurs 
in the version of the Song of Moses included in the Greek Psalter (witnessed in 
Codex Alexandrinus): Koi rpooxevasdtasay abt návteç ot &yyedot Beod. See the 
discussion in Harry W. Attridge, The Epistle to the Hebrews (Hermenceia; Philadelphia: 
Fortress, 1989) 57. On the Song of Moses as a popular testimonia source, see above 
on Rom 12:19 (sect. 4.2.14). 

16 Hebrews 2:6: “But someone has testified somewhere” (Stepaptopato é nov 
tis Aéywv); cf. 4:4. The indefinite phrase, however, may well reflect a “common 
homiletical practice,” and not necessarily indicate ignorance of the precise scrip- 
tural context; see Attridge, Hebrews, 70-71. 
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parenetic section (Heb 2:1-4), the author returns to the theme of 
the Son’s superiority to the angels, quoting a final text: Ps 8:4-6 
(Heb 2:6b-8a). In the exegesis of the text (vv 8b-9), the author 
understands “you made him for a little while lower than the angels,” 
to refer to Christ’s earthly ministry: the glory comes after his death. '®' 


4.5.2 Evidence for Hebrews’s Use of a Previous Testimonia Collection: 
Parallel with 1 Clem. 36:2-6 


1 Clement 36:2-6 is a close parallel to the Hebrews catena. Although 
1 Clem. 36:2-6 presents an abbreviated version, it is clear that it and 
Hebrews share some kind of literary connection: they both use 
arabyacua; they share an LXX-deviant quotation;'® they share a 
tooovT®. . . dom structure by which Christ’s greatness over the angels 
is compared to the greatness of his name over theirs; and they both 
support their claim of Christ’s superiority with a TC. The TC in 
1 Clement includes three of the seven proof-texts given in Hebrews: 
Ps 104 (103):4; Ps 2:7-8; and Ps 110:1. A comparison between the 
introductions to the respective TCs follows: 








Hebrews 1:3-4 1 Clem. 36.2b 
Oc Ov dnadyacua tic S4Ens Kai ös OV Gravyaoue tis peyaAwodvns 
YOPAKTHP tic dDnoot&cews adtod, avtod, 


PÉPOV TE TÒ Né&VTIO. TO PHMEtL TG 
Svváueos adtod, kabapiopòv tOv 
&uaptiv Nomodcpevos excBicev v 
deE1a tig HeyaAwotvnes év dyNAoic, 


*togobtm KpEttt@V yevópevoç TOV tocovt@ LEiCwv gotiv cyyéAov_, dow 
ayyéAwv dow SiapopHtepov nap’ Sia@opwtepov Svowa KeKAnpovounkev. 








adtovds KexAnpovéunKev övoug. 





It is not surprising, in light of these points of connection, that many 
scholars conclude that / Clement depends literarily on Hebrews.'™ 
Two major considerations, however, challenge this conclusion. 


‘8! This understanding is similar to the classic two advents pattern of the testi- 


monia literature. The author’s understanding of a future consummation in which 
everything would be in subjection to Christ echoes Paul’s explication in 1 Cor 
15:24-28. 
162 LXX Ps 103:4 reads nõp pAéyov; Hebrews and / Clement read nvpòç pàóya. 
163 See Gareth Lee Cockerill, “Heb 1:1-14, J Clem. 36:1-6 and the High Priest 
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(1) Although / Clement 36 explicitly refers to Jesus as “high priest” 
(apxiepeds) this does not necessarily prove dependence on Hebrews. 
Clement in fact has a different conception of Christ’s high priesthood 
than that of Hebrews: most noticeably, Clement does not explicitly 
link the office with Christ’s death. In any case, early Christian typolo- 
gies picturing Jesus as high priest are hardly limited to Hebrews: 
Ernst Kasemann and Gerd Theissen have traced both Hebrews’s 
and 7 Clement’s high priest christology to a common liturgical source,'®* 
and both Justin’s and Bamabas’s testimonia sources know a high priest 
typology.’ (2) If one assumes 7 Clement’s dependence on Hebrews, 
no clear rationale or pattern for 7 Clement’s abbreviations and adap- 
tations vis à vis Hebrews is evident.'®© The possibility that both 
Hebrews and 7 Clement draw on the same testimonia tradition must 
be considered an open one.!'®’ 


4.5.3. Original Form and Function of the Testimonia Collection 
in Heb 1:5-2:8 


What can we say about the original form and function of this pro- 
posed TC? The quotations themselves are an odd mixture of pop- 
ular Christian and Jewish testimonia (Psalms 2 and 110 [109]) and 
more idiosyncratic texts (Ps 104 [103]:4; Ps 102 [101}:25—-28). Three 
exegetical activities are discernible within the catena: 


(1) Texts collected around the catch-word “son” (Ps 2:7; 2 Sam 
7:14)—these are established royal messianic testimonia in both 
Jewish and Christian circles. 


Title,” JBL 97 (1978) 437-40; Paul Ellingworth, “Hebrews and 7 Clement: Literary 
Dependence or Common Tradition?” BZ 23 (1979) 264-65; Attridge, Hebrews, 6-7. 
Attridge is particularly persuaded by the identity of the transitional link introduc- 
ing the catena (the comparison of names) in Hebrews and / Clement. 

16t Kasemann, The Wandering People of God: An Investigation of the Letter to the Hebrews 
(Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1984; orig. pub. 2d ed.; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1957) 170; Theissen, Untersuchungen zum Hebrierbrief (SNT 2; Gütersloh: 
Mohn, 1969) 34-37. 

16 E.g., Dial. 42.1; 115-16; Barn. 7.9; see Skarsaune, Prophecy, 309-13. Crossan 
holds that the details of the crowning and robing of Jesus in the original passion 
narrative derive from a high priest typology (of Joshua) (Cross, 128, 132-33, 157-58). 

16 Cockerill, “High Priest,” 438, offers a few ad hoc suggestions, but nothing close 
to a coherent pattern of intentional adaptation. 

1 Even Attridge (Hebrews, 7), who judges that 7 Clement depends on Hebrews 
for this passage, nevertheless concludes, “Much of this catena was probably a tra- 
ditional collection celebrating the exaltation of Christ.” 
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(2) Texts collected around the catch-word “angels” (Deut 32:43; 
Ps 104 [103]:4) 


(3) “Two powers” texts collected and applied to the “son” (Ps 45 
[44]:7-8; Ps 102 [101]:25-28; Ps 110 [109]:1) 


Steps one and two are fairly straightforward: the quotations are 
selected in order to establish the unique status of the “son” as God’s 
chosen one, and “angel” passages are collected to demonstrate the 
subordinate status of angels. Step three is a further effort to establish 
the status of the “son” by applying “two powers” texts to him. 

The “two powers in heaven” tradition, condemned by the early 
rabbis, has been well charted by Alan F. Segal.'®* Segal has traced 
this movement, with its interest in intermediary powers between God 
and the world, in Philo, rabbinic literature, various Jewish intertes- 
tamental texts, and early Christian literature. Characteristic of this 
movement was speculation on scriptural texts which contain refer- 
ences to two Gods or Lords (often occurring in OT theophanies where 
God appears to humans in angelic form). 

Justin and Irenaeus provide ample proof that “two powers” spec- 
ulation formed part of early Christian TCs. Within his longer dis- 
cussion of OT theophanies, which he interprets as appearances of 
Christ (Dialogue 56-60), Justin draws on a TC made up of passages 
that speak of two Lords or two Gods: Gen 19:23; Ps 110 (109):1; 
and Ps 45 (44):6-7.'© In Proof 47-48, Irenaeus, probably in depend- 
ence on Justin, also combines Ps 45 (44):7-8 and Psalm 110 (as proof 
that “the Father is Lord and the Son is Lord, and the Father is 
God and the Son is God”),'” but also adds, independently of Justin, 
a tendentious form of Isa 45:1 in Proof 49.7! In section 5.3.5 below, 
I provide further examples of “two powers” speculation (involving 
Ps 110 [109]:1, Ps 45 [44]:6-7), and Isa 45:1) in Barnabas, Tertullian, 
and Novatian. 


168 Segal, Two Powers in Heaven: Early Rabbinic Reports about Christianity and Gnosticism 
(SJLA 25; Leiden: Brill, 1977). 

169 See Skarsaune, Prophecy, 126, 209; see also Per Beskow, Rex Gloriae: The Kingship 
of Christ in the Early Church (Stockholm/Géteborg/Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1962) 
84-86. Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila fol. 81 combines Ps 110 (109):1 with Gen 19:24 
to prove that Christ is the “counselor” of God. 

UO Proof 44—46 echoes the theophanies presented in Dial. 56-60; see also A.H. 
3.6.1. 

VI See sect. 5.3.6 below for discussion of the “Christianized” reading of Isa 45:1. 
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Two of the texts, then, are clearly part of Christian “two pow- 
ers” speculation: (1) Ps 45:7 (44:6): “Your throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever.” Addressing the king directly as “God,” this psalm picks 
up the royal ideology of Ps 2:7 and 2 Sam 7:14, in which the Israelite 
king was closely identified with God. (2) Ps 110 (109):1: “The Lord 
said to my Lord.” The attraction of this “two powers” phrase was 
one factor that made Ps 110:1 the most frequently quoted passage 
in the NT. 

The applicability of the third text, Ps 102 (101):25-28 (“In the 
beginning, Lord, you founded the earth... .”), is not obvious at first 
glance. T.F. Glasson, however, rightly notes the significance of the 
immediate context of these verses. Psalm 102 (101):19-21 reads “The 
Lord looked upon the earth from heaven ...to proclaim the name 
of the Lord in Zion.” The two “Lords” of this passage would have 
provided exegetical license to identify one of them with the “son,” 
and to apply the quoted verses to him.'” 

The original TC, then, was composed to establish the divine or 
“Lordly” status of the son of God over against the status of angels. 
David Hay remarks that “the questions about angels sound more 
rhetorical than serious,” "3 but this is to underestimate significantly 
the role of angelic speculation in the theological thought world of 
Second Temple Judaism and early Christianity. The work of Segal, 
and more recently of Jarl Fossum, has clearly shown the central part 
that interest in angels played in the wider reflection on intermedi- 
ary powers between God and the world.'* This reflection took a 
variety of forms: messianic angelology (e.g., Michael in the book of 
Daniel); the possibly angelic figure of Melchizedek (1 1QMelchizedek); 
and Philo’s understanding of the Logos (sometimes described as an 
angel). Christian conceptions of Christ as an angel are evident in 


172 Glasson, “ ‘Plurality of Divine Persons’ and the Quotations in Hebrews L.6FF.,” 
NTS 12 (1965-66) 271. Glasson also argues that Deut 32:43, quoted above in the 
TC, also drew attention as a “two powers” quotation. His contention that in the 
reading Kai npooxvvysdtacay aŭt rávteç &yyyeAor Veod, the abt and the Beod 
would have been taken as two references to God is perhaps pressing the text too far. 

13 Hay, Right Hand, 39. 

14 Fossum (The Name of God and the Angel of the Lord: Samaritan Concepts of Intermediation 
and the Origin of Gnosticism [WUNT 36; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1985]) emphasizes 
Samaritan traditions on the hypostasized divine Name and of the Angel of the Lord 
as forerunners of the gnostic concept of the demiurge (see p. iii). 

See Attridge, Hebrews, 51-52. 
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the Gospel of Thomas;'’® Justin;'” Shepherd of Hermas;'”® and Apostolic 
Constitutions.” This angel christology is found in TCs as late as 
Cyprian.'® The TC in Hebrews is representative of the efforts in 
other Christian circles to distinguish Christ from the angels, empha- 
sizing his superiority over them. This same effort is apparent in other 
Christian uses of the Ps 8:7/Ps 110:1 testimonia, where the angels are 
likely one of the “powers” which are subjected to Christ.'*! 


4.5.4 Conclusions 


The catena in Hebrews 1-2 is most likely not the work of the author 
of Hebrews; rather it is a reflection of the intense scriptural activity 
centered on Jesus Christ. The collection witnesses to an early con- 
troversy on Jesus’ status over against angels; the collector seeks to 
establish Jesus’ superiority. To this end, he gathered royal messianic 
texts (Psalm 2 and 2 Samuel 7) to demonstrate Jesus’ unique status 
as God’s son; he further gathered “two powers” passages to prove 
that Jesus is the “second” Lord or God spoken of in scripture. The 
messianic texts, Ps 110:1, and Psalm 8 in all likelihood already had 
an established christological meaning by the time they are incorpo- 
rated into the catena. 


U6 Gos. Thom. 13: “Simon said to him, ‘You are like a righteous angel.” Coptic 
text and ET in A. Guillamumont, et al., eds., The Gospel according to Thomas: Coptic 
Text Established and Translated (Leiden: Brill; New York: Harper, 1959). 

17 Justin frequently argues that Christ is called an angel on the basis of his 
appearance in OT angelic theophanies (e.g., Abraham’s visitors at Mamre; the burn- 
ing bush) and his role as God’s messenger. Thus Dial. 56.4 claims, in the context 
of discussing the theophany at Mamre, “there is another God and Lord subject to 
the Maker of all things; who is also called an angel, because he announces to men 
whatsoever the Maker of all things—above whom there is no other God—wishes 
to announce to them.” See also / Apol. 63.5; Dial. 56.10; 58.3; 59.1; 60.1-4; 128.4. 
As with the title “stone,” the title “angel” is so well established that Justin can sim- 
ply include it casually in his lists of christological titles: Dial. 34.2; 61.1; 86.3; 100.4; 
126.1. 

8 In Herm. Vis. 5.2; Sim. 7.5; 9.1.1-3 Christ is called an angel. However, in Sim. 
8.3.3 Michael is called “the great and glorious angel” and in Sim. 9.12.7-8 the 
“Son of God” is distinct from “the glorious angels.” Bakker points out that the 
christology of Shepherd of Hermas does not clearly distinguish between the angel 
Michael and Christ (“Christ an Angel?” 257). 

179 Ap. Const. 8.12. 

180 Cyprian Quir. 2.5: “That Christ is as once Angel and God.” 

8! | Corinthians 15:24-27; Eph 1:20-23; 1 Pet 3:22 (explicit reference to angels). 
See below, sect. 5.3.2 for further discussion of these texts. Cf. also Paul’s associa- 
tion of angels and powers in Rom 8:38. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIVE TESTIMONIA TRADITIONS IN 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


5.1 Overview of the Chapter 


In this chapter, I will trace testimonia traditions which extend across 
a spectrum of NT writings. I consider the use of a messianic text 
cluster (Gen 49:10-11; Num 24:17; and Isa 11:1, 10); the interpre- 
tation of Ps 110:1; the “hardening” tradition (based on Isa 6:9-10); 
the interpretation of Zech 12:10 as a “second advent” text; and the 
“stone” tradition. As above, I will consider the function of these tes- 
tumonia in each work; evidence that the NT quotations are drawn 
from previous testimonia sources (Jewish or Christian); and reflect on 
the original form of these testimonia sources. 


5.2 New Testament Use of Jewish Messianic Testimonia 


5.2.1 Second Temple Interpretations of Gen 49:10; Num 24:17; 
and Isa 11:1, 10 


There is ample evidence that three of the texts that Justin presents 
in 1 Apology 32—Gen 49:10-11; Num 24:17; and Isa 11:1, 10—were 
all well established messianic proof-texts in pre-Christian Jewish cir- 
cles. These texts were read messianically both individually and as a 
part of larger collections. These texts thus demonstrate continuity be- 
tween Jewish and Chnistian scriptural traditions, and show that there 
was indeed a core group of texts, interpreted messianically by both 
Jews and Christians, which could serve as common ground for Jewish- 
Christian debate. In what manner, or even whether, such debates 
actually took place, however, is a further question. 

Three targumic traditions—Targum Ongelos, Targum Ps.-Jonathan, 
and the Fragmentary Targum—interpret Gen 49:10-11 with explicit 
references to the messiah.' Ps.-Jonathan and the Fragmentary Targum 


' See Levey, Messiah, 7-11. 
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emphasize the warlike characteristics of the messiah, whose garments 
will be saturated with his enemies’ blood. 

While the dating of the targums is notoriously uncertain, evidence 
from Qumran provides decisive proof for pre-Christian messianic 
understanding of these texts. 4QGenesis Pesher* 5, for example, gives 
the following interpretation of Gen 49:10: 


A sovereign shall [not] be removed from the tribe of Judah. While 
Israel has the dominion, there will [not] lack someone who sits on the 
throne of David. For the staff is the covenant of royalty, the thou- 
sands of Israel are the feet. Until the messiah of justice comes, the 
branch of David. For to him and to his descendants has been given 


the covenant of royalty over his people for all everlasting generations, 
which he has observed.? 


The “Branch of David” (mS) (see Jer 23:5; 33:15) is closely associ- 
ated with the “Prince of the Congregation” in several texts. 1QRule 
of the Blessings (1QSb) contains a blessing of the messianic “Prince 
of the Congregation,” who is described in language based on Isa 
11:1-5, but also with elements from Gen 49:9 and Num 24:17. The 
“Branch” and the “Prince” depict an eschatological, warlike Davidic 
figure.* In the Pesher on Isaiah (4QpIsa*), this messianic Branch is 
identified with the shoot from the stump of Jesse (Isa 11:1).° 

Outside of Qumran, the Psalms of Solomon 17 records the hope for 
a Davidic messiah with language dependent on Isa 11:1!—4.° The lan- 
guage of Isa 11:1-5 also influenced descriptions of later eschatolog- 
ical figures: the “man from the sea” destroys his enemies with a 
stream of fire flowing from his mouth (4 Ezra 13:10; cf. Isa 11:4); 
the depiction of the “Elect One” from the Similitudes of Enoch echoes 
Isa 11:2 (1 Enoch 49:3-4).’ 

Num 24:17 (“a star shall come out of Jacob, and a scepter shall 
rise out of Israel”) was interpreted messianically in many strands of 
Second Temple Judaism.® Already in the LXX tradition, &v@panoc 


? Hebrew in B.Z. Wacholder and M.G. Abegg, A Preliminary Edition of the Unpublished 
Dead Sea Scrolls, Facsicle Two (Washington, D.C.: Biblical Archaeological Society, 
1991-92) 212-15; ET in Scrolls, 215. 

* Prigent, “Testimonia messianiques,” 419-20; Collins, Scepter, 60-61. 

* See Collins, Scepter, 56-63. In this section, Collins discusses the Pesher on Isaiah, 
4Q285 (a probable fragment of the War Scroll), and 4QGenesis Pesher’. 

5 Ibid., 58. 

€ Ibid., 53-56. 

7 Ibid., 65. 

8 See Geza Vermes, Scripture and Tradition, 59—60, 165. 
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was read for the Hebrew “scepter.” Smit Sibinga argues that a vari- 
ant reading fyyobuevog for &vOpmnog may well have arisen due to the 
influence of the messianically interpreted Gen 49:10, as messianic 
proof-texts influenced one another in the testimonia tradition.’ Targums 
Ongelos and Ps.-Jonathan provide explicitly messianic translations.'° 
Even Philo, who normally shows little interest in messianic figures, 
understands &v@pwxog as an eschatological warrior who will subdue 
the world.!! The attribution of this prophecy to the revolutionary 
leader Kosiba (better known as Bar Kochba: Son of the Star) is well 
known.” The passage figures in several of the most important Qumran 
sectarian documents: the Damascus Document (CD 7.18-21), the 
War Scroll (LQM 11:5-7) and 4QEschatological Midrash. 

Certain texts examined above (1QRule of the Blessings; LXX vari- 
ant of Num 24:17) suggest that these messianic texts were read as 
collections. The description of a priestly eschatological figure in 
Testament of Levi 18 provides a further example of combined images.'? 


Verse 3 clearly alludes to Num 24:17: 


And his star shall rise in heaven like a king; kindling the light of knowl- 
edge as day is illumined by the sun. And he shall be extolled by the 
whole inhabited world. 


The chapter has further allusions to our messianic cluster: Gen 49:10 
(18.1: common use of éxAetyer) and Isa 11:2 (18.7: nveðua ovvécewc) 
and Isa 11:9 (18.5: imagery of the knowledge of the Lord poured 
out on the earth like the waters of the sea).'* The Testament of Judah 
24 combines Num 24:17 with the messianic phrases “branch of God 
Most High” and “from your root a stem shall arise” (Isa 11:1, 10). 
As with Testament of Lei 18, Jewish messianic traditions can be detected 
beneath the Christian redaction in this chapter.’ 

The above survey demonstrates that we can speak of a “mes- 
sianic” tradition that was fairly consistent among various groups in 


? Smit Sibinga, Old Testament Text, 139. 

10 See Levey, Messiah, 21-23. 

'' See Peder Borgen, “There Shall Come Forth a Man: Reflections on the 
Messianic Ideas in Philo,” in Charlesworth, ed., The Messiah, 341-61. 

2 For the tradition of Rabbi Akiba’s attribution of Num 24:17 to Kosiba, see 
y. Ta?an 68d. 

13 Greek text in H.W. Hollander, H.J. de Jonge, and Th. Korteweg, eds., The 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs: A Critical Edition of the Greek Text (PVTG 1.2; Leiden: 
Brill, 1978); ET in OTP 1. 788-95. Though admitting a Christian influence on this 
text, Collins (Scepter, 92) argues for a Jewish messianic core. 

14 See Prigent, “Testimonia messianiques,” 422-23. 

'S So Collins, Scepter, 92. 
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Second Temple Judaism.’ A consistent portrait of a warrior messiah 
who would destroy Israel’s enemies, restore the Davidic kingship, 
and institute an era of unending peace can be traced.” The three 
texts studied above, Num 24:17, Gen 49:10-11, and Isa 11:1-10, 
were at the heart of this messianic expectation, and were often con- 
flated in quotations and allusions. Although Collins warns that we 
cannot know how widespread or significant messianic expectation 
was among various Jewish groups in the first century CE, we can 
conclude that “when interest in messianic expectation arose, how- 
ever, there was at hand a body of tradition that could be used to 
articulate it.”'® This “body of tradition” may well have included writ- 
ten collections of messianic proof-texts. 


5.2.2 New Testament Interpretation of Gen 49:10-11; Num 24:17; and 
Isa 11:1, 10 


This constellation of messianic texts is used widely, if subtly, in 
the NT. 

In Revelation, the testimonia passages have attained such authority 
that they can be applied without argument as titles of Jesus: 


Rev 5:5: iSod évixnoev 6 Agav ò éx tis OATS Todda, h pita Aavid 
See, the Lion of the tribe of Judah, the Root of David, has 
conquered 
The titles are drawn from Gen 49:9 and Isa 11:1, 10 respectively. 
Rev 22:16: èyó eim h piķa Kai tò yévocg Auvid, 6 &othp 6 Aaprpds ó 
npotvóç 
I am the root and the descendant of David, the bright morning star. 
Here Isa 11:1, 10 is used again, this time in combination with a 
“star” reference, perhaps an allusion to Num 24:17.'° Skarsaune com- 
ments that the influence of Isa 11:1, 10 and Num 24:17 on these 
christological titles in Revelation represents a “later stage” in which 
Christians added traditional Jewish testemonia to their proof-text col- 
lections.”” But this appeal to a later stage is hardly necessary: the 
familiar use of these titles in Revelation, together with an already 





16 Referring to the interpretation of Num 24:17, together with other examples, 
Vermes can conclude: “In inter-testamental Judaism there existed a fundamental 
unity of exegetical tradition” (Post-Biblical Jewish Studies [SJLA 8; Leiden: Brill, 1975] 49). 

17 See Collins, Scepter, 68. 

'8 Thid., 67. 

*® So Skarsaune, Prophecy, 261. 

2 Thid. 
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traditional use of Isa 11:10 in Rom 15:12 (sect. 4.2.lc above), sug- 
gests that Jewish messianic testimonia were applied to Jesus from the 
beginning stages of scriptural reflection on him.” 

In the context of arguing that Jesus was from the tribe of Judah 
and not from the Levi (the tribe of the Aaronic priesthood), the 
author of Hebrews asserts: 


Heb 7:14: npddndov yàp öt é& "lobda dvatétadxev ó kúpioç NUAV 
For it is evident that our Lord was descended from Judah 


Though the NRSV translates “descended,” the basic meaning of the 
verb é&vatéAAw actually is “(to cause) to rise or spring up.”*? Connected 
with the phrase é€ Iobda, however, this passage is manifestly an allu- 
sion to the constellation of messianic references (Gen 49:10; Num 
24:17; Isa 11:1, 10), together with the closely related messianic images 
of the branch and star: 


Gen 49:10: od« éxdetwer dpyav 2 “lovéa 

A leader shall not be lacking from Judah 
Num 24:17: evateri Gotpov é& 'lakóß 

A star shall arise from Jacob 
Jer 23:5: Kai åvaothoo t Aavid ġvatohv Stkaiav 

And I will raise up for David a righteous branch (lit. “arising” 
Zech 6:12b: Iod avip, ’AvatoAn Svopa abt, Kai dnokétoðev adtod 
avatenei, Kai oixodSopunoet tov oikov Kuptov 
Behold a man, whose name is Branch, and he shall spring up from 
beneath it, and he shall build the house of the Lord.” 





In claiming that Jesus’ descent from Judah is “evident,” Hebrews draws 
on a messianic testimonia tradition that combined various scriptural 


2! Philipp Vielhauer (“Paulus und das alte Testament,” in L. Abramowski and 
J.F.G. Goeters, eds., Studien zur Geschichte und Theologie der Reformation: Festschrift fir 
E. Bizer [Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener, 1969} 41; repr. in Philipp Vielhauer, Otkodome: 
Aufsätze zum Neuen Testament, vol. 2 [TBii 65; Munich: Kaiser, 1979] 204 n. 31) also 
reckons with a pre-Pauline messianic application of Isa 11:10 to Jesus. 

2 In addition to variations of this standard meaning, LSF offers the definition 
“of persons, originate,” (s.v. II 2b) but the only example provided is Heb 7:14! 

3 "AvotoAy is the LXX translation of the Hebrew MX = branch, sprout. On 
messianic interpretation of “branch” (and the related “shoot” of Isa 11:1, 10) see 
Collins, Scepter, 58-62. 

24 Philo gives an important interpretation of this passage in Confusion of Tongues 
63-64: “that incorporeal being who in no respect differs from the divine image . . . 
the Father of the universe has caused him to spring up as the eldest son... the 
firstborn ... imitating the ways of his father, has formed such and such species, 
looking to his archetypal patterns.” Greek text and ET in F.H. Colson and G.H. 
Whitaker, Philo, vol. 4 (LCL; Cambridge, MA; London: Heinemann, 1949). 
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images in order to prove that the messiah came from Judah. The 
author hardly constructed this complex by him or herself: the point 
in the context of Hebrews is that Jesus is a high priest from Judah, 
and therefore reflection on Jesus as Davidic messiah is not in view.” 
Rather, Hebrews has simply taken over a traditional messianic 
reflection with little concern for its original purpose. 

The messianic use of &vatoAn is also evident in Luke 1:78, where 
Zechariah prophesies that “the dawn from on high (&vatoAn ¿č byovs) 
will break upon us.” Justin also knows a messianic testimonia source 
linked by the catch-words d&vatéAAw/davatodh (Dialogue 32 and 120-21). 
Both passages combine dvatéAAw/dvatoAn texts, an LXX-deviant 
form of Gen 49:10, other messianic passages (Num 24:18, Isa 11:1, 
10 in 1 Apology 32; Zech 6:12 in Dialogue 120-21), and the theme 
of the gentiles putting their hope in the messiah.” 

The testimonia tradition behind Heb 7:14 should also be compared 
with other early Christian testimonia that “prove” that the messiah 
must come from Judah: Matt 2:6 (Mic 5:1/2 Sam 5:2)* and John 
7:41-42 (general reference to scripture). Closely related are passages 
that presuppose that Jesus is the son of David: Matt 1:1; 9:27; 15:22; 
Mark 10:47 par.; Luke 1:32; 2:4; Rom 1:3; 2 Tim 2:8; Rev 5:5; 
22:16. As we have seen, traditions in Rom 1:3, Rev 5:5, and 22:16 
are based directly on testimonia exegetical activity.” 

We must also reckon with the compositional use of these mes- 
sianic passages: Num 24:17 likely lies behind Matthew’s account of 
the Magi; Gen 49:11 influences the Synoptic accounts of Jesus’ 
messianic entry into Jerusalem;*! and Isa 11:1, 10 is the most prob- 
able source behind Matt 2:23.” 


23 See also Attridge, Hebrews, 201: “In referring to the fact that Christ has ‘sprung’ 
(avatétaAkev) from Judah, he [the author] does use metaphorical language evoca- 
tive of the messianic prophecies of the branch and the star that will arise as Yahweh’s 
agent, but these prophecies, too, remain very much in the background.” 

2 For a messianic interpretation of this passage, see Joseph A. Fitzmyer, The 
Gospel According to Luke I-IX (AB 28; New York/London: Doubleday, 1981) 387. 
Fitzmyer also cites the use of dvatéAAw in T. Naph. 8.2 and T. Gad 8.1, which 
refer to salvation arising in Israel. 

27 See Skarsaune, Prophecy, 84-85. 

See sect. 4.3.2a above. 

2 On Rom 1:3, see 4.2.1¢ above. 

3° See esp. Matt 2:1-3 (Brown, Birth of the Messiah, 195-96). 

31 Mark 11:1-11 par.; see J. Blenkinsopp, “The Oracle of Judah and the Messianic 
Entry,” JBL 80 (1961) 55-64. 

32 See sect. 4.3.2b above. 
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This brief survey indicates that the common view that Second 
Temple Jewish messianic texts were not applied to Jesus in earliest 
Christianity should be modified.*? Christian writers across a broad 
spectrum in fact simply presuppose that Jesus is the Davidic messiah, 
and expend their exegetical energy establishing other points. 


5.2.3 Patristic Interpretation of Gen 49:10—-11; Num 24:17; 
and Isa 11:1, 10 


Justin presents these three texts in 7 Apology 32, the beginning of 
Skarsaune’s proposed kerygma source, as testimonia to the first advent 
of the messiah. Genesis 49:10 has been altered to express a further 
messianic meaning,” and a non-LXX Gen 49:11 is interpreted as an 
allegory of Christ’s blood (the blood of the grape) and the church 
(the robe). Justin then presents a conflation of Num 24:17b, Isa 
11:lb, and Isa 51:5b; he attributes the whole to Isaiah.” 

Justin’s non-LXX text of Gen 49:10 was a popular testimonium 
among later Christian authors. It is used by Ps.-Gregory, Irenaeus, the 
Ps.-Clementine Homilies, and Novatian.*® Syriac Christian traditions 
also echo this variant in their quotations.” LXX readings can be 
found in TCs of Ps.-Epiphanius Test. 5.1; Athanasius On the Incarnation 
40.3; and Eusebius Proof (approximately forty times). Genesis 49:10 
is often cited together with Isa 11:1 or 11:10: Hippolytus Antichrist 
7-9, Cyprian Quir. 1.21; and Eusebius Proof 7.3.55. 

Genesis 49:1] serves a dual purpose in patristic testimonia litera- 
ture. Verse lla (tying his colt to a vine) was associated with Zech 


33 Variants of this view include the following: (1) The earliest Christians were 
more interested in a scriptural passion apologetic than a messianic apologetic per se 
(e.g., Skarsaune, Prophecy, 261); and (2) Jesus (and his followers) rejected the mili- 
taristic, nationalistic messianism of Second Temple Judaism and instead redefined 
the meaning of “messiah.” 

% Justin reads: ob éxAetyer &pyov ¿E lovwða od5é hyobevoc ék TOV ENPOV adtod 
Zag Gv #A0n © éndxerton (“A ruler will not fail from Judah, nor a leader from his 
loins, until he come for whom it is reserved); the LXX reads: ws &v EAB tà dnoKeipeva 
abt (“until the things which are reserved have come for him”). See Skarsaune, 
Prophecy, 25-29, for detailed analysis. 

3 See ibid., 50-52. 

38 Ps.-Gregory Testimonies 2; Irenaeus Proof 57; Ps.-Clementine Hom 3.49.1; and 
Novatian Trin. 9. See Hatch, “Early Quotations,” 168-69, for discussion and fur- 
ther references. 

37 Acts of Thomas, Isaac of Antioch; Aphrahat; and Ephrem; see Murray, Church 
and Kingdom, 282-84. 
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9:9 as a prophecy for Jesus’ entry into Jerusalem. Verse 11b was 
understood, with Justin, as an allegory of Christ’s blood washing 
believers." Cyprian (Quir. 1.21) goes his own way: he cites Gen 
49:8-12 under the heading, “That the Gentiles should rather believe 
in Christ,” focusing apparently on 49:10d: “he is the hope of the 
nations.” 

Num 24:17, the prophecy on a star coming out of Jacob, is often 
found in the same combination of texts which we find in Justin. 
Ps.-Gregory Testimomes 2 adds Num 24:17 and Isa 10:33-34; 11:1-5, 10 
to Gen 49:10. Irenaeus Proof 57-59, most likely in dependence on 
Justin, discusses Gen 49:10 (non-LXX), Num 24:17, and Isa 11:1-10 
in that order. While Justin reads hyobpevog in his Num 24:17 quota- 
tion, other writers read the LXX &vOpenog, giving it a christological 
interpretation. Thus Cyprian, Athanasius, and Lactantius understand, 
“A star shall arise out of Jacob, and a man shall rise up from Israel” 
as a proof of the human and divine nature of Christ.*' 

The connection of Num 24:17 with the narrative of the star at 
Christ’s birth in Bethlehem, implicit in Matthew, is made explicit in 
later writings. Justin links the Numbers passage and the birth nar- 
rative recorded in “the memoirs of his apostles” (Dial. 106.4), as 


does Irenaeus (Proof 58; A.H. 3.9.2).8 


5.2.4 Conclusions on the Messianic Testimonia 


We have good evidence from pre-Christian Judaism, the NT, and 
patristic writings that Gen 49:10, Num 24:17, and Isa 11:1, 10 were 
understood as prophecies of the royal messiah. These texts thus show 
a marked continuity in messianic belief between certain forms of 
Judaism and early Christianity, and potentially served as a common 
ground for debate over their applicability to Jesus. Evidence from 


38 Clement of Alexandria Teacher 1.15.3; Ps.-Epiphanius Test. 37.2. 

3 Trenaeus Proof 57; Tertullian Marc. 4.40.6. 

© Irenaeus gives the same exegesis as Justin for most of these passages. Smit 
Sibinga, however, argues that Justin and Irenaeus are independent, with Irenaeus 
preserving the earlier form of their common tradition (Old Testament Text, 49). 

^ Cyprian Quir. 2.10; Athanasius Incan. 33.4; Lactantius D.I. 4.13. Lactantius 
also cites Isa 11:1-2 and 11:10 in the same context as a proof for Christ’s humanity. 

2 In Dial. 126.1, Justin can simply refer to “star” (#otpov) as one of the titles 
of Christ. 

* For discussion of these texts as well as further traditions of the star and the 
birth of Jesus, see Daniélou, Theology, 216-24. 
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all three bodies of literature indicates that these texts (together with 
other, related scriptures) were read as part of larger collections and 
often conflated. It is therefore likely that the texts were circulated 
in written collections analogous to 4QTestmonia and 4QEschatological 
Midrash. In the NT they are used compositionally (e.g., in the birth 
narrative and in the titles found in Revelation): their applicability 1s 
taken for granted. 


5.3 Psalm 110:1 as an Early Christian Testimonium 


To begin my study of the use of Ps 110 (109):1, I present the MT 
and LXX texts: 


MT Ps 110:1: POW) Dam TIR MUST cra aw cms) mT DNI 
The Lord says to my lord, “Sit at my right hand until I make your 
enemies your footstool.” 

LXX Ps 109:1: Einev ò kópioç tô kopi pov Káðov ék SeEvav pov, 
Enc äv 06 tods żyOpoúçs cov bronóðiov tôv nodGv Gov. 

The Lord said to my lord, “Sit at my right hand, until I place your 
enemies as a footstool of your feet.” 


As is well known, Ps 110 (109):1 is the scriptural passage with the 
greatest number of citations or definite allusions in the NT.“ This 
passage is a fundamental testimonium to the exaltation of Jesus after 
his death; it is found in a broad range of NT writings and is already 
a firmly established testimonium in Paul’s time. Many studies have 
addressed the early Christian use of Psalm 110; the most compre- 
hensive is David M. Hay’s Glory at the Right Hand. As another com- 
prehensive survey of early Christian use of this Psalm would have 
little to add to Hay’s study, I will instead focus on a narrower goal. 
Limiting the study to Ps 110:1, I will investigate the process by which 
this passage came to be identified as a testimonium to Christ’s exal- 
tation. Although no definitive conclusions can be drawn, I will offer 
five models which may help to shed some light on how Ps 110:1 
came to have this function in early Christian writings. 


% The index of UBSGNT lists eight citations and ten allusions. Even this num- 
ber is too small, as indicated in the table below. For the sake of convenience in 
this section, I will refer only to the numbering of the MT (i.e., Ps 110:1) rather 
than to the strictly more accurate designation, Ps 110 (109):1. 

# For a brief summary of Hay’s work, see sect. 1.13 above. 
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5.3.1  Overniew of Early Christian Use of Ps 110:1 
Psalm 110:1 has three basic parts: 


(a) Introduction: “The Lord said to my Lord” 

(b) The exaltation/ enthronement: “Sit at my right hand” 

(c) The subjection of the Lord’s enemies: “until I make your enemies your 
footstool.” 


Following is a table laying out references to Ps 110:1 in Christian 
literature before Justin. This overview is an adaptation of Hay’s tab- 
ular summary.*® 





Text Reference Function 

1) Mark 12:36 Q la-c proves that the Christ should be 

(see par. below). called “Lord” and not “son of 
David” (spoken by Jesus) 

2) Matt 22:44 Q la-c same 

(3) Luke 20:42 Q la-c same 

4) Mark 14:62 A lb describes Jesus’ (= Son of Man’s) 
(see par. below) future vindication (at Jesus’ trial) 

5) Matt 26:64 A lb same 

6) Luke 22:69 A lb same 

7) Mark 16:19 A lb describes Jesus’ ascension 

8) Acts 2:33-36 Q la-c proves that Jesus, not David, was 





exalted as Lord and Christ; from 
here Christ pours out the 
Pentecost gifts of the Spirit 


(9) Acts 5:31 A lb describes how God exalted Jesus 
as leader and savior 
(10) Acts 7:55-56 A lb describes Jesus as the exalted 
Son of Man” (Stephen’s vision) 
(11) Rom 8:34 A lb describes how the exalted Christ 


Jesus intercedes for the faithful 


© Hay, Right Hand, 45-46. 

*’ Cf. Hegesippus’s account of the martyrdom of James, where Jesus is described 
as the Son of Man sitting at the right hand of the great power and about to come 
on the clouds (apud Eusebius H.E. 2.23.13). The account of Stephen’s vision itself 
is strongly reminiscent of the Synoptic accounts of Christ’s prediction at his trial. 
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proves that Christ must reign 
until his enemies are subjected 


describes God’s exaltation of 


Jesus over other powers as 
head of the church 


describes believers’ raising and 
exaltation with Christ 


describes Christ’s exaltation, in 
which believers share 


describes the exaltation of Jesus 
after he made purification for 


proves the superiority of Christ 
over the angels 


describes Jesus as high priest in 


describes the exaltation of the 
high priest Jesus after his 
sacrifice; his waiting for the 
subjection of his enemies 


describes Jesus’ vindication and 
exaltation after suffering 


describes exaltation of Christ 
and subjection of powers in 
context of believers’ salvation 
through baptism 


describes exaltation to the 
heavenly throne of believers 
who “conquer,” just as Christ 
was exalted to God’s throne 


Text Reference Function 
12) 1 Cor 15:25 A lc 
13) Eph 1:20-22 A lbc 
14) Eph 2:6 A lb 
(15) Col 3:1 A lb 
(16) Heb 1:3 A lb 
sins 
(17) Heb 1:13 Q ibe 
(18) Heb 8:1 A lb 
glory 
(19) Heb 10:12-13 A lbc 
(20) Heb 12:2 A lb 
(21) 1 Pet 3:22 A Ibe 
(22) Rev 3:21% A lb 
(23) I Clem. 36.5-6 Q lbe 


proves the superiority of Christ 
over the angels 


38 This passage lacks the characteristic “right hand” terminology, but the verb 


“seated” and the association with Eph 1:20-22 ensure that an allusion to Ps 110:1 


is intended. 


4 Again the “right hand” terminology is lacking, but the reference to “sitting” 
on the throne with Christ and God in exaltation is a strong indication that Ps 110:1 


is intended. 
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(table cont.) 


Text Reference Function 








(24) Polycarp Phil. 2.1 A lbc describes Christ’s exaltation 
and subjection of powers in 
context of exhorting believers— 
they too will be raised 





(25) Barn. 12.10-11 Q la-c proves that the Christ is Son 
of God and not David’s Son 
(26) Sib. Or. 2.241-45 A lb describes Christ as judge; 
conflation with Dan 7:13 
(27) Apoc. Peter 6 A lb describes Christ as judge; 
conflation with Dan 7:13 
(28) Asc. Isaiah 10.14; A lbc describes glorious ascension of 
11.32 A lb Christ after judgment 
(29) Apocr. Jas. A lb describes Jesus imminent 
14.30-31 ascension to glory 
(30) Excerpt of Q lb describes the “psychic” 
Theodotus 62.1—2. (yuxıxóc) Christ sitting at the 


right hand of the Demiurge 
until the consummation 


All texts use Ps 110:1 in reference to an exaltation or vindication of 
Jesus after his death. This exaltation is associated in various ways 
with Jesus’ resurrection, ascension, second advent, and subjection of 
powers to him. Some quotations have a clear forensic purpose (prov- 
ing the appropriateness of the title “Lord”: 1-3; 8; 25), while the 
allusions are often used compositionally to describe events. Christ’s 
activity at the right hand is variously portrayed: interceding for believ- 
ers (11, 18); waiting (19); pouring out the Spirit (8); giving repentance 
and forgiveness of sins (9); reigning universally (12, 14); and judg- 
ing (26-27). The exaltation of Christ is often identified with a par- 
allel exaltation of the believer (14, 15, 22, 24). Use of Ps 110:1 cuts 
across many independent streams of early Christian literature, from 
the Gospels to Revelation, from Polycarp to the gnostic Apocryphon 
of James. 

When these Christian writers quote Ps 110:1, the LXX reading 
èx deEl@v is always used. The majority of the allusions, however, use 
constructions with de&id: év deta (Rom 8:34; Col 3:1; Eph 1:20; 
l Pet 3:22; Heb 1:3; 8:1; 10:12; 12:2); t SeG1& (Acts 2:33; 5:31); mì 
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Sera (Sib. Or. 2.243). Especially striking is the use in Hebrews: the 
four allusions read év 5&1, while the quotation in Heb 1:13 uses 
the LXX éx Se&1@v. Romans 8:34; 1 Pet 3:22; and the Acts quota- 
tions lack reference to the “sitting”; they simply speak of the right 
hand of God. We can conclude that these allusions are drawn from 
an authoritative source other than the LXX.°! 

Hay provides a valuable discussion of possible “indirect sources” 
for Ps 110:1. Bamabas 12.10-11; Heb 1:13; and J Clem. 36.5-6 
appear to draw on “collections of scriptural testimonies.”°’ Several 
of the allusions derive from “primitive church confessions or hymns.”* 
He draws two implications from this evidence: (1) a given author’s 
allusions to Ps 110:1 do not necessarily show direct acquaintance 
with scripture: the author may simply know the intermediary source; 
(2) intermediary sources not only provided early Christian writers their 
phrasing, but also with theological interpretation.” 

Hay’s conclusions on the widespread use of intermediary sources 
for this central scriptural passage are important for this study. They 
confirm that the earliest Christian writers did not always make direct 
use of scripture, but depended on mediating sources that provided 
both adapted scriptural passages and their authoritatwe interpretation. 
Hay’s further distinction between testimonia sources and confes- 
sional/hymnic sources is also valuable. This confirms the observa- 
tion made several times in this study that intermediary sources were 


°° These allusions are clearly to Ps 110:1, as shown by verbal parallels (esp. “sit- 
ting” or “right hand”) or other clues in the context (e.g., earlier references to Psalm 
110). Other scriptural references to the right hand of God (e.g., Ps 80:17; Test. Job 
33) are most likely not in view (see Hay, Right Hand, 17 n. 9). 

ô! Jt is theoretically possible that the allusions are based on another Greek trans- 
lation or on direct access to the Hebrew (év dex1& is in fact a natural translation of 
the MT). Nevertheless, we have no scriptural manuscript evidence for such a reading. 

2 Hay, Right Hand, 38-43. See sect. 1.14 above on non-scriptural sources. 

53 On Bam. 12.10-11, see below; on the Hebrews 1/7 Clement 36 parallel, see 
4.5.2 above. 

5 Hay (Right Hand, 39-40) offers the following criteria to identify use of these sources: 
(1) The close, non-LXX parallels between certain allusions (Rom 8:34; 1 Pet 3:22; 
Col 3:1) suggest a common source. (2) The “sheer superfluity” of some of the allusions 
(Col 3:1 and Polycarp Phil. 2.1) indicate that earlier material is taken over into a 
new setting. Hay’s argument is that the Ps 110:1 allusions add little or nothing to 
the sense of the passages in which they occur, and are therefore likely to be stock phrases. 
(3) Many allusions appear “in settings indicative of creed-like origins.” In addition 
to the above references, Hay refers to Eph 1:20-23; 2:4-10; Heb 1:2b-3; Mark 14:62; 
16:19 (pp. 40-43). All references are given with a wealth of secondary citations. 

5 Ibid., 43-45. This accords well with the evidence presented in this study that 
exegetical comments usually accompany the proof-texts in testimonia sources. 
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not limited to éestemoma collections strictly defined, but took the form 
of historical surveys, passages with commentary, and dialogues. 

Nevertheless, Hay does make one implicit contrast between TCs 
and confessional/hymnic sources with which I take issue. He holds 
that 


no single scriptural passage is regularly cited by early Christians along- 
side Ps 110.1.... [T]he passage most often linked with it, Ps 8.7, 
might have been connected with it independently by various Christians 
simply because of the similarity of the two psalm texts.” 


This comment undervalues evidence for common traditions (involv- 
ing the combination of Ps 110:1 with texts like Ps 8:6) which under- 
lie independent NT writings. In my analysis below, I hope to show 
that even the earliest confessional or hymnic uses of Ps 110:1 pre- 
suppose prior exegetical activity in which the christological meaning 
of the psalm was established in connection with other texts, most 
notably Dan 7:13 and Ps 8:6. 


5.3.2 Second Temple Jewish Use of Ps 110:1 


In contrast to the messianic testimonia (Gen 49:10; Num 24:17; and 
Isa 11:1, 10), Ps 110:1 seems not to have been an established Jewish 
messianic testimonium which Christians could simply have taken over 
and applied to Jesus. The psalm itself refers to the enthronement of 
a historical Davidic king.” Hay’s survey of the pre-Christian evi- 
dence produces scant results: an allusion in Test. Job 33.3; possible 
references in the Enoch literature; use by the Hasmoneans (1 Macc 
14:41; As. Mos. 6.1); and later rabbinic references.’ He concludes 
from this that pre-Christian Jews held a variety of interpretations, 
including messianic applications. Yet his evidence for messianic inter- 
pretation is rabbinic, and should be considered doubtful for Second 
Temple Judaism. More accurate is John J. Collins’s simple conclusion: 





56 Ibid., 44-45. 

5 The precise date and original intention of Psalm 110 is much debated; pro- 
posals on the date have ranged from pre-exilic times to the Maccabean era. A crux 
is the function of v 4, which the Maccabees certainly applied to themselves (see | 
Macc 14:41), but which may also have been applied to earlier combinations of 
priestly and royal office (see Allen, Psalms, 83-86). 

38 Hay, Right Hand, 19-33, esp. 33. 

5 See the critical remarks in Joseph A. Fitzmyer, Review of Hay, Glory at the 
Right Hand, CBQ 36 (1974) 595. Fitzmyer concludes that “we still do not have any 
clear evidence” for a pre-Christian Jewish messianic interpretation of Ps 110:1. 
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“The psalm does not figure prominently in pre-Christian Jewish lit- 
erature.” 

If Ps 110:1 did not have a clearly messianic meaning in pre- 
Christian Jewish circles, it stands to reason that early Christians estab- 
lished this meaning through their own exegetical activity. In order 
to study more closely this interpretive activity, I turn now to con- 
sideration of individual quotations and allusions, beginning with our 
earliest Christian examples in Paul’s letters. 


5.3.3 Christian Interpretation of Ps 110:1 with Ps 8:6 
(a) Paul’s Use of Ps 110:1; 1 Cor 15:25-27 and Rom 8:34 


I Cor 15:25-27: Sei yàp adbtov Baciredew &ypt od OF névtas tods ex8pods 
dnd tods nróðaç adtod. *Esyatos &yOpdc Katapyettar 6 Odvatoc: ?’xndvto. 
Sov Sti éxtdg tod drotdéEavtos adtO Tà névta. 
For he must reign until he has put all his enemies under his feet. 
*°The last enemy to be destroyed is death. For “God has put all 
things in subjection under his feet.” But when it says, “All things 
are put in subjection,” it is plain that does not include the one who 
put all things in subjection under him. 


You have appointed him over the works of your hands; you have 
subjected all things under his feet 


Verses 25-27 of 1 Corinthians 15 occur in the context of Paul’s 
arguments for the reality of resurrection, introduced in 1 Cor 15:12-19. 
Two principles are evident in Paul’s reasoning: (1) Christ is raised 
first, then at his coming (xapovoia) those who belong to Christ (vv 
20, 24), and (2) Christ’s role is understood in parallel with Adam: 
just as all die in Adam, so all shall be raised in Christ (vv 22-23). 
Paul then describes the events of the end, when Christ will hand 
over the kingdom to God after he has destroyed every ruler and 
every authority and power (v 24). 

The next verses (25-27), based on Ps 110:1 and Ps 8:7, explicate 
these events of the end. These scriptures are not cited directly, but 
are rather used compositionally, woven into the narrative. At the 
same time, as evidenced by the use of dei in v 25, this scripturally 





© Collins, Scepter, 142. 
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based narration also functions as a kind of proof: these events must 
occur, for they are in scripture.®! 

“For he must reign until he has put all his enemies under his 
feet” (v 25) is a clear allusion to Ps 110:1. Several changes from the 
LXX are evident: (1) a third person narrative replaces God’s first 
person speech; (2) the phrasing zévtac and vx0 tov nóðaç adtod is 
likely due to the influence of Ps 8:7;” (3) Christ instead of God is 
the subject of the action; (4) the replacement of go> Gv by &ypr ob 
emphasizes the temporal end of the kingship.™ 

After the comment, “The last enemy to be destroyed is death” 
(v 26), Ps 8:6 is quoted. Again the scriptural passage is substantially 
modified: (1) second person discourse is changed to third person nar- 
rative; (2) dnd tod nddac replaces Dx0KGtH tov nodHv; (3) the subject 
is changed from God to Christ. Paul completes his description by 
declaring that the Son, too, will finally be subjected to the Father, 
“so that God may be all in all” (v 28). 

The whole of 1 Cor 15:25-27, then, is a carefully adapted Christian 
reflection on the end times based on Ps 110:1 and Ps 8:7. Through 
textual conflations and the attribution to Christ of God’s actions re- 
corded in scripture, an eschatological narrative is produced in which 
Christ is portrayed as the Lord of all creation, triumphant even over 
death itself. Did Paul himself compose this prophetic vision? 

The first consideration is that Paul is not the only Christian author 
who has combined Ps 110:1 and Ps 8:6 (8:7 LXX). There are a 
range of literarily independent combinations (which I present below): 
Mark 12:36 (par. Matt 22:44); Eph 1:20-22; Heb 1:13-2:8; 1 Pet 
3:22; and Polycarp Phil. 2.1. The whole context of Ps 8:5-7 drew 
the special attention of these Christian writers: 


6! See also Conzelmann, / Corinthians, 272, for a scriptural understanding of the 
Sei in this passage. This concept of the scriptural necessity of events is of course a 
hallmark of the scriptural TCs studied in chapter three above (e.g., Barn. 5.13; 
Melito Homily 57; Irenaeus Proof 75; Tertullian 4,7. 10.4) which argue for the scrip- 
tural necessity of Christ’s suffering. 

€ So Jan Lambrecht, “Paul’s Christological Use of Scripture in 1 Cor. 15:20-28,” 
NTS 28 (1982) 505 n. 16; repr. in idem, Pauline Studies (BETL 115; Leuven: Leuven 
University Press, 1994) 132; Hay, Right Hand, 36. 

63 See Lambrecht, “Use of Scripture,” 132. 

® Whether the subject of the verbs in this section is Christ or God is a matter 
of dispute; the issue is thoroughly discussed in Lambrecht, “Use of Scripture,” 
506-12. 

6° My translation from the LXX. I translate in a non-inclusive manner to pre- 
serve the force of “son of man.” 
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Ps 85-7: “What is man, that you are mindful of him? or the son of 
man, that you are concerned about him? °You have made him a 
little less than angels; you have crowned him with glory and honor; 
’and you have set him over the works of your hands: you have put 
all things (xévta) under his feet. 


These verses, originally understood as referring to humans in gen- 
eral, are applied by Christians to Christ. Combined with the exalted 
“Lord” title of Ps 110:1, the powerful composite image of Jesus as 
Lord over all creation (so evident in 1 Cor 15:24—27) emerges. 

Consideration of Paul’s other use of Ps 110:1, in Rom 8:34, 
confirms the importance of Psalm 8, although the Psalm itself is not 
used directly: 


Rom 8:34: Xprotds Inoc 6 dnoBavev, w&AAv õè éyepOeic, dg Kai otv 
év 5eE1& tod Veod, öç Kai evtvyycver dnép uâ. 
Christ Jesus, who died, yes, who was raised, who is at the right 
hand of God, who indeed intercedes for us. 


The passage occurs in the context of Paul’s reflections on the love 
of God in Christ for believers (8:31-39). Verse 32 is central: 


Rom 8:32: öc ye tod idiov viod odK égetoato GAAG dnép NLOV råvtov 
rapéduKev adtov, nÇ où% Kai obv ad1h th névta Hiv yapicetar; 
He who did not withhold his own Son, but gave him up for all of 
us, will he not with him also give us everything else? 


Dunn rightly sees in the tà xévta. a reference to all of creation, echo- 
ing the ta návta of 1 Cor 15:27, itself derived from Psalm 8.° Not 
only does tà xévta most often carry this meaning in Paul, but it 
fits the context of Paul’s discussion in Rom 8:18-30 regarding the 
“creation subjected to futility” and the future glory of creation and 
believers, set out in terms of an Adam-Christ typology (cf. 1 Cor 
15:21-22).°° Romans 8:38-39, then, with its insistence that the believer 
will overcome death, angels, rulers, and “anything else in creation” 


® "Inoods is lacking in B and D. 

§’ Dunn, Romans 1. 502; see also Ulrich Wilckens, Der Brief an die Romer (Rom 
6-11) (EKKNT 6/2; Ziirich/Einsiedeln/Cologne: Benziger; Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener, 1980) 173-74. 

68 Dunn refers to Rom 11:36; 1 Cor 8:6; 11:12; Phil 3:21; Col 1:16-17; Eph 
1:10-11, 23; 3:9; 4:10. 

© See also James D.G. Dunn, Christology in the Making: A New Testament Inquiry into 
the Origins of the Doctrine of the Incarnation (Philadelphia: Westminster, 1980) 107-12 
for the details of the Adam {identified with the sinful humanity and decaying cre- 
ation) and Christ (identified with restored humanity and creation) typology. 
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echoes the imagery of 1 Cor 15:24-27. Dunn sums up well: “Christ 
again [is] understood as the one who fulfills God’s mandate for man 
(Ps 8:6), but precisely as the head of a new humanity who share his 
sonship and his devolved authority.”” Paul’s reference to Christ’s 
glorification at the right hand (Rom 8:34) presupposes a line of 
thought in which Psalm 8 plays a vital role.” 

In Romans as in 1 Corinthians, Paul knowingly employs Ps 110:1 
and Ps 8:6 as established testimonia: he assumes that his audience 
accepts the applicability of these passages to the Christ events. He 
has no need to quote the passages directly; they are already deeply 
embedded in Christian teaching and liturgy.” A quick review of 
other NT combinations of Ps 110:1 and Ps 8:6 provides further con- 
firmation that Paul was not the first to make this link: it is well estab- 
lished in the Christian tradition when he writes. 


(b) Polycarp Phil. 2.16 


Polycarp Phil. 2.1b: moteboavtes cig tov éyeipavta tov KOptov hpv Inoodv 
Xpiotov èx vexpdv Kai Sovta adit SdEav Kai Opdvov èk Sebrv adtod- Ô 
neté tà névta Emovpdvie Kai éniyera, @ NGO. nvo AUTPEvEL 
believing on him who raised up our Lord Jesus Christ from the dead 
and gave him glory, and a throne on his right hand, to whom are 
subject all things in heaven and on earth, whom all breath serves” 


The context is parenetic, with Polycarp exhorting his readers to 
“serve God in fear and truth.” The lengthy adjectival phrases describ- 
ing Christ and God’s work in Christ are not directly relevant to the 
context and indicate that Polycarp is quoting a fixed formula.” 





7 Dunn, Romans 2. 502. See also Gordon D. Fee, The First Letter to the Corinthians 
(NICNT; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1987) 757 n. 55: “Christ as man is thus the 
representative ‘Man’ to whom all things are subjected.” 

7! Philippians 3:20-21 is a further parallel; here Christ’s role in renewing the 
believer is described with terms from Ps 8:6 but not Ps 110:1. 

72 On Rom 8:34 as a pre-Pauline confession, see Hay, Right Hand, 40 (with biblio- 
graphy); on the wider pre-Pauline background to both the Romans and 1 Corin- 
thians passages, see Martin Hengel, “Psalm 110 und die Erhöhung des Auferstandenen 
zur Rechten Gottes,” in Cilliers Breytenbach and Henning Paulsen, eds., Anfange 
der Christologie: Festschrift für Ferdinand Hahn zum 65. Geburtstag (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1991) 45-56; and idem, “Hymnus und Christologie,” in Wilfrid Haubeck 
und Michael Bachmann, eds., Wort in der Zeit: Neutestamentliche Studien. Festgabe für 
Karl Heinrich Rengstorf zum 75. Geburtstag (Leiden: Brill, 1980) 9-13 (ET = “Hymns 
and Christology,” in idem, Between Jesus and Paul: Studies in the Earliest History of 
Christianity [Philadelphia: Fortress, 1983] 85-88). 

73 Greek text in Bihlmeyer, Apostolischen Vater, 114-20; ET based on Lake, Apostolic 
Fathers, 282-301. - 

7 On this point, see Hay, Right Hand, 40. Henning Paulsen speaks in this context 
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(c) Z Pet 3:22 


1 Pet 3:22: öç got év ebia [tod] Oeo nopevdeic cic odbpavov dxotayévt@v 
avt® eyyéAwv kal e€ovorav Kai Svuvapewv.” 
who [Jesus Christ] has gone into heaven and is at the right hand 
of God with angels, authorities, and powers made subject to him. 


The opening phrase of this verse, öç éotiv év deG1& tod Beod, an exact 
parallel to the opening phrase of Rom 8:34,’° appears in an explic- 
itly baptismal context (v 21). Achtemeier’s comments, representative 
of current scholarship, may be summarized: the passage reflects “early 
creedal material” which the author reworks creatively; the passage 
shares traditions with other NT passages but is not dependent liter- 
arily on them; with his use of èv 6e€G, the author indicates “his 
dependence on tradition rather than on the psalm directly.”” 


(d) Heb 1:13-2:8 

I argued above (sect. 4.5) that both Ps 110:1 (Heb 1:13) and Ps 
8:5-6 (Heb 2:6-8a) formed part of a scriptural TC taken over by 
the author of Hebrews. Although the four allusions (Heb 1:3; 8:1; 
10:12-13; 12:2) are formally independent of Psalm 8, the interpre- 
tation given of Ps 8:4—6 in Heb 2:6-10 (Jesus was for a time made 
a little lower than the angels, but is now crowned with glory and 
honor) is the framework within which Ps 110:1 is understood in the 
epistle.”* 


(e) Eph 1:20-23 


Eph 1:20-23: hv évipynoev v tO Xpiot® éyeipas adtdv èk vexp@v Kai 
xabious tv 5616 adtod èv toic Exovpaviois 
l nepávw néons dpyiic Kal sovoiac kai Suvepews kai Kvpiotntoc 
Kat navtòç ovéuatoc ovopaCopevon, od Lvov év 1 aidvi tobtTO GAA Kai 
év t@ péAAovtt- 











of Polycarp’s use of “traditional christological statements” (Walter Bauer and Henning 
Paulsen, Die Briefe des Ignatius von Antiochia und der Polykarpbrief [HNT 18; Dic 
Apostolischen Vater Il; 2d ed.; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1985] 115). 

7 The tod is lacking in 8* B Y 33. 

7 See Hengel, “Psalm 110,” 46, on a possible hymnic common background to 
these two expressions. 

7) Achtemeier, First Peter, 273. F.L. Cross, no doubt seeking more precision than 
is possible, identified 1 Pet 3:18-22 as a paschal baptismal creed (Z. Peter: A Paschal 
Liturgy |London: Mowbray, 1954] 31-32). 

78 See the comments of Dunn (Christology, 108-11) on the importance of this inter- 
pretation of Psalm 8. 
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coi novia dnétacev dnd tods nóðaç adtod 

Kal adtov ESaxev KepaAny drép rávta TH ExKAnoia 

Htc SOT TO GALA AVTOD, TO NANPOLA TOD TH råvta èv R&GW rànpovyévov 
2°God put this power to work in Christ when he raised him from 
the dead and seated him at his right hand in the heavenly places, 
Afar above all rule and authority and power and dominion, and 
above every name that is named, not only in this age but the age 
to come. And he has put all things under his feet and has made 
him the head over all things for the church, “which is his body, 
the fullness of him who fills all in all. 


This passage shows the continued use of the Ps 110:1/Ps 8:6 tradi- 
tion in Pauline circles. Ephesians re-interprets these traditional the- 
ological images: the subjection is present, not future; the church and 
the headship of Christ are emphasized in the explication of névta.”” 


(f) Mark 12:36 (par. Matt 22:44) 


Mark 12:36: odtdc Aovid einev èv tô nvebuati t yi, Einev Kdpios tO 
xvpio pov: Káðov éx dSeE1Gv uov, Emo äv 0G tods éyBpobs cov broKdtw 
TOV TOV GOD. 

David himself, by the Holy Spirit, declared, “The Lord said to my 
Lord, Sit at my right hand, until I put your enemies under your feet.’” 


Mark’s ònokáto tHv nod@v (also in Matt 22:44) shows the influence 
of Ps 8:6. The pericope relates Jesus’ contention that the title “Lord” 
is more appropriate for the messiah than “son of David.” The whole 
force of Jesus’ point presupposes that Psalm 110 is understood as a 
messianic testimonium: simply quoting the psalm proves that the mes- 
siah should be called “Lord.”® If, as shown above, Psalm 110 did not 
have a clearly messianic meaning in pre-Christian Jewish circles, then 





79 Joachim Gnilka lists some potential sources for this passage: a christological 
hymn; liturgical material; a meditation on a confession of faith; a creed expressed 
in a form that was not yet fixed. He plausibly suggests that this material was devel- 
oped in a pedagogical life-setting and quickly adopted into the worship service of 
a Christian community (Der Epheserbrief [HTKNT 10/2; Freiburg/Basel/Vienna: 
Herder, 1971] 93-94). 

3 See Hay, Right Hand, 35-36; Hengel, “Psalm 110,” 54-55; Ulrich Luz, Das 
Geschichtsverstdndnis des Paulus (BEVT 49; Munich: Kaiser, 1968) 344-45. Many wit- 
nesses of Mark conform the reading to the LXX broxddtov (e.g., X A L A O); but 
the parallel in Matthew supports the non-LXX reading as original (see TCGNT, 
111). Luke 20:42-43 reads the LXX (except in D it, where broxétw is read, prob- 
ably under the influence of the parallels). 

8! This presupposition is also evident in the quotation of Ps 110:1 in Acts 2:34-35: 
David is not messiah/Lord (he did not ascend to heaven), rather the ascended 
Christ is messiah/Lord. 
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the Synoptic accounts presuppose a Christian exegetical activity that 
established this meaning. 

To sum up: behind each of the above examples where Ps 110:1 
is quoted as a self-evident messianic testimonium, we must presuppose 
a stage of reflection in which Ps 110:1 attained this status with the 
help of Ps 8:4-6. Psalm 110:1 supplied the imagery of glorification/ 
vindication, as well as a rather clear reference to royal status (sit- 
ting at the right hand of God implying enthronement). Psalm 8:4—6 
provided an Adam-Christ typology: Ps 8:4—5a (especially “you made 
him a little lower than the angels”) understood as humanity in its 
weakness and proneness to sin, was identified with Adam; Ps 8:5b—6, 
understood as humanity restored to its original vocation of glorious 
rule over creation, was applied to Christ. This view of Christ as rep- 
resentative of renewed humanity makes understandable the frequent 
application of Christ’s glory to believers (Eph 2:6; Col 3:1; Rev 3:21; 
Polycarp Phil. 2.1). 

The Adam-Christ interpretation of Psalm 8 is reflected in the later 
two-advent schema which underlies much of the patristic testimonia 
literature. Tertullian includes “you have made him a little lower than 
angels” in his first advent TC (Mare. 3.7.2), but “will crown him 
with glory and honor, and put all things under his feet” in his sec- 
ond advent TC (Marc. 3.7.5).” 


5.3.4 Christian Interpretation of Ps 110:1 with Dan 7:13 


We must distinguish the connection of Ps 110:1 with the “son of 
man” of Psalm 8 from other NT “Son of Man” traditions, in which 
Ps 110:1 is combined with Dan 7:13 (“one like a son of man com- 
ing with the clouds of heaven”).*? Although I cannot enter into the 
notoriously complex discussion over the precise meaning(s) of “Son 
of Man” in the NT, I argue that we can distinguish between two 
exegetical traditions: 

(1) Christ as the Heavenly Son of Man: derived from reflections on 
Daniel 7, mediated through conceptions of angelic intermediary pow- 
ers, and found in the Similitudes of Enoch, 4 Ezra, and in the Gospels.** 


82 See sect. 3.5.4 above for a summary of this two advents chapter in Tertullian. 

83 In the following, I use “Son of Man” as an eschatological title and “son of 
man” as a generic reference to humanity, though of course the distinction in indi- 
vidual cases is not always clear. 

8t See Collins, Scepter, 173-94, for a description of the Jewish texts. 
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(2) Christ as Representative Human: the tradition presented above, 
derived from Psalm 8 and involving an Adam-Christ typology in 
which Christ is the representative of a renewed humanity.® 

Martin Hengel does not seem to distinguish clearly enough between 
these two traditions when he suggests that 1 Cor 15:45, 47 provides 
evidence for Paul’s knowledge of the Son of Man tradition (pre- 
sumably the heavenly Son of Man as found in the Synoptics); and 
that Stephen’s vision (Acts 7:55-56) combines elements from Psalm 
8 and Ps 110:1. More accurate are the observations of Hay and 
Dunn, who doubt that Paul had contact with the Danielic Son of 
Man tradition.®’ 

The linking of Ps 110:1 with eschatological Danielic Son of Man 
traditions is most obvious in the Synoptic passion accounts. Jesus’ 
answer to the high priest at his trial conflates Ps 110:lb with Dan 
7:13: 


Mark 14:62: kai dyecBe tov vidv tod &vOpanov ék SeE1Gv kaðńpuevov tç 
Svvdpews Kai épydpevov petà TOV vegeABv tod odpavod. 
and you will see the Son of Man seated at the right hand of the 
Power, and coming with the clouds of heaven. 

Matt 26:64: àr’ &pt dSweo8e tov vidv tod &vOpanov kaðnuevov éx SeErOv 
tig SuvauEems Kai épyopevov ¿nì tv vepeA@y tod odpavod. 

Luke 22:69: 6nd tod viv õè ~otat ó vidc tod dvOpanov kaðńuevos ék SeErdv 
tis Svvepews tod Beod. 

Dan 7:13 (Theodotion): kai ioù petà tv vegeA@v tod obpavod oç ViOG 
cvOpdnov żpxóuevos Tv Kai fos tod NAAGLOd TV huepôv čolaoev Kai 
évadmiov adbtod xpoonvéxOn. 




















8 But see Francis J. Moloney (“The Reinterpretation of Psalm VIII and the 
Son of Man Debate,” NTS 27 [1981] 656-72) who argues on the basis of targu- 
mic evidence that the son of man in Psalm 8 was understood as a messianic figure 
in the Ist cent. ce. Given the uncertain dating of the targum, however, the argument 
is less than convincing. No doubt other sources also influenced “representative 
human” speculation and Adam-Christ typology, including the many Adam tradi- 
tions known from Philo and other intertestamental texts (see Segal, Two Powers, 189; 
Dunn, Christology, 101-7). Anthony J. Chvala-Smith (“The Boundaries of Christology: 
1 Corinthians 15:20-28 and its Exegetical Substructure” [Ph.D. diss., Marquette 
University, 1993] 114-23) rightly points to the influence of Gen 1:26-28 in the 
development of this tradition. 

3 Hengel, “Psalm 110,” 54. I hold that Stephen’s vision owes more to the tra- 
ditions deriving from Dan 7:13. 

87 Hay considers it only a possibility that Paul had the titular “Son of Man” in 
mind in | Gor 15:25 (Right Hand, 109); for Dunn, both Paul and Hebrews have 
no contact with the eschatological Son of Man concept (associated with Dan 7:13) 
in the Gospels (Christology, 91). 
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Dan 7:13 (LXX): wai Sod éxi tv vegerd@v tod odpavod wg vidg avOpanov 
Ñpxeto, Kai dg rahaids huepôv rapñv, Kai ol napeotHKOtEs napoav adto.* 


All the Synoptics read the LXX of Ps 110:1b (6dvayig is used as a 
circumlocution for God). All three replace the “lord” of Ps 110:1 
with the “Son of Man” from Dan 7:13; Matthew and Mark make 
the reference explicit by quoting épxydpevoc peta tv vepeA@v tod 
odvpavod from Daniel. The Danielic image of the one like a Son of 
Man coming on the clouds is understood eschatologically: all three 
Gospels have similar images in their accounts of Jesus’ eschatologi- 
cal discourse (see Mark 13:26; Matt 24:30; Luke 21:27). This identifica- 
tion of the “lord” (Ps 110:1) with the eschatological Son of Man is 
also made in Acts 7:55-56 (Jesus = Son of Man = one standing at 
God’s right hand). In Matt 19:28 (Son of Man, thrones, twelve judges) 
and Matt 25:31 (Son of Man as the eschatological King), the Son 
of Man is identified as the royal messianic ruler. 

We have in Jesus’ confession to the high priest a compositional 
use of Ps 110:1 and Dan 7:13. The conflation of texts is hardly due 
to an ad hoc inspiration of the evangelists; rather it points to an ear- 
lier stage of exegetical activity in which the image of Jesus’ exalta- 
tion (Ps 110:1) is combined with the image of the eschatological Son 
of Man from Daniel. Psalm 110:1 can be used as an implicit testi- 
monium, showing that the “Son of Man” will be exalted, because its 
meaning has been established by this earlier exegetical activity. Other 
Christian conflations of Ps 110:1/Dan 7:13 (Sib. Or. 2.241-45 and 
Apoc. Peter 6) follow Matt 19:28 and 25:31 in casting Jesus in the 
role of eschatological judge.*° I shall consider further the Synoptic 
allusions, and their possible use of Zech 12:10, in my section on the 
second advent (sect. 5.5 below). 


88 Although the Jewish translator Theodotion of Ephesus was active in the mid- 
2d. cent. cE, quotations from the Theodotion recension (an attempt to bring the 
Old Greek translations closer to the proto-MT) show that this translation effort 
began in the lst cent. BCE. Some scholars thus refer to a “Ur-Theodotion,” but I 
will simply use “Theodotion” with the understanding that it refers to a translation 
earlier than the “historical Theodotion.” Theodotion’s edition of Daniel replaced 
the Old Greek version in the LXX at an early date. See Leonard J. Greenspoon, 
“Theodotion, Theodotion’s Version,” ABD 6. 447-48. Mark’s peté reflects Theodotion, 
while Matthew’s éxt is drawn from the LXX. 

89 These Matthean passages are very likely influenced by the Similitudes of 1 Enoch 
(Dunn, Christology, 78; Collins, Scepter, 177). 

% Tt should be noticed that the Son of Man in Dan 7:13 arrives on the scene 
afier the judgment; the portrayal of the Son of Man as a judge seems dependent 
on exegetical traditions evident in the Similitudes of 1 Enoch (see, e.g., 69.27). 
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Anthony J. Chvala-Smith has argued that the “exegetical sub- 
structure” to 1 Cor 15:20-28 involves reflection on Ps 110:1, Psalm 
8, and Daniel 7—i.e., a conflation of the two traditions which I have 
outlined. Chvala-Smith also finds that Paul has taken over the com- 
bination of Psalm 110 and Psalm 8 from previous Christian tradi- 
tion; Paul’s achievement is to further combine it with Daniel 7. 
Chvala-Smith plausibly holds that the language of “kingdom,” “power,” 
“authority,” derive ultimately from Daniel 7, although his sugges- 
tion that Paul has reinterpreted the Son of Man from Daniel 7 in 
a messianic sense is less convincing. Chvala Smith’s work is espe- 
cially important in identifying the literary form in which Paul com- 
bined these texts and traditions: the apocalypse. We can easily imagine 
that other early Christians transmitted scriptural testimonia reflections 
in the form of short apocalyptic narratives such as we find in 1 Cor 


15:20-28. 


5.3.5 Psalm 110:1 and the High Priest Typology 


Although I will not study in any detail the Christian use of Ps 110:4, 
“The Lord has sworn and will not change his mind, ‘You are a 
priest forever according to the order of Melchizedek’,” some obser- 
vations are necessary. Hebrews of course makes extensive use of this 
verse in developing its image of Jesus as high priest. This image’s 
influence on Hebrews’s interpretation of Ps 110:1 is patent: 


1:3: When he had made purification for sins, he sat down at the right hand 
of the Majesty on high, 

8:1: We have such a high priest, one who is seated at the right hand 
of the throne of the Majesty in the heavens, 

10:12: But when Christ had offered for all time a single sacrifice for sins, 
he sat down at the right hand of God. 


Although Hebrews is apparently the only Christian text before Justin 
to make use of Ps 110:4,% the interpretation of Christ as high priest 
is not so maverick as first appears. The testimonia sources of both 
Justin Dialogue 42 and Barnabas 7 know a Jesus as high priest typol- 
ogy;** I have already argued (sect. 4.4.2a above) that a TC on Jesus’ 
death as an atoning sacrifice underlies Acts 3:22-25. It would not 


3! Chvala-Smith, “Boundaries of Christology,” 124. 
® See ibid., 127-73 on the role of Daniel 7. 

% So Hay, Right Hand, 50. 

% See Skarsaune, Prophecy, 307-13. 
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be surprising, then, if the traditional formula used by Paul in Rom 
8:34, “Christ Jesus who died, who was raised, who is at the right 
hand of God, who indeed intercedes for us,” involves a combination 
of imagery from Ps 110:1 and a high priest typology.” This typol- 
ogy was worked out not only on the basis of Ps 110:4, but also on 
the basis of reflection on such passages as Zechariah 3 (Joshua the 
high priest) and passages on the Day of Atonement (e.g., Lev 23:29). 


5.3.6 Psalm 110:1 and “Two Powers” Testimonia 


I showed above (sect. 4.5.3) that Ps 110:1 was a part of “two pow- 
ers” testimonia collections in Justin and Irenaeus, and that the “two 
powers” tradition was one of the sources behind the catena in 
Hebrews. I will briefly add further evidence of this tradition here. 
In Bam. 12:10-11, the author contends that Jesus is not “son of 
man” but “son of God”; and that Jesus is not “David’s son” but 
rather the Lord. As proof, Barnabas quotes Ps 110:1 and Isa 45:1 in 
its popular “Christianized” form. This latter text, instead of reading 
the LXX “The Lord God said to my anointed Cyrus” (tô xpiotô 
ov Kip), reads “The Lord said to my anointed Lord” (t ypiot@ 
uov kopio) (i.e., “Christ my Lord”).% Bamabas’s major interest here 
(establishing that Jesus is “son of God”) fits awkwardly with the point 
of the adapted quotation (Jesus is “Lord”).” For Barnabas, then, “son 
of God” and “Lord” are interchangeable. Though showing some 
connection with the Synoptic accounts of Jesus’ debate with Jewish 
authorities (Mark 12:35-37 par.), the complete rejection of the terms 
“David’s son” and “son of man” for Jesus point to Barnabas’s use of 
an tradition independent from the Synoptics.™ 

The combination of the tendentious Isa 45:1 with Ps 110:1 remained 
a staple in the testimonia literature. Tertullian and Novatian show an 
ironic development in the function of the adapted Isa 45:1/Ps 110:1: 
against Christians who hold to the identity of Father and Son, they 
use the texts to prove that Christ and God ave distinct!’ Ps.-Gregory 


3 So Hengel, “Psalm 110,” 50. 

% The reading xvpt@ may easily have come into a textual tradition through 
scribal error, although we have no extant LXX evidence. I agree with Kraft (“Isaiah,” 
342 n. 36) that the change was most likely an intentional Christian alteration, 
although no sure conclusion can be made. 

” See Hay, Right Hand, 38; Carleton Paget, Barnabas, 161. 

% So Carleton Paget, Barnabas, 161; Kohler, Matthdusevangeliums, 119. 

9 Tertullian Prax. 11.7-8; he also reads the adapted Isa 45:1 in Prax. 28 and 
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(Test. 16) has the combination in his chapter “On the unbelief of 
the Jews and the church of the gentiles”; Lactantius (Inst. 4.12.17-18) 
includes it as proof of Christ’s ascension. The Christianized Isa 45:1 
also appears in TCs without Ps 110:1.'” 

The above citations provide solid evidence for the enduring pres- 
ence of Ps 110:1 in collections of “two powers” texts.'°' In some 
authors, most clearly in Irenaeus’s Proof and in Novatian’s On the 
Trinity, these texts are part of catechetical material.’ Although the 
evidence goes well beyond NT times, the fact that a non-standard 
text such as Isa 45:1 was still quoted as authoritative scripture in 
the second through the fourth centuries indicates that the roots of 
its authority run deep. The “two powers” interpretation of Ps 110:1 
may represent the beginnings of this authoritative tradition. 


5.3.7 Psalm 110:1 and the Two Advents Pattern 


In the two advents pattern of much of Christian testimonia literature, 
Ps 110:1 is of course included as a proof-text of Christ’s glorious 
advent. Irenaeus A.H. 4.33.11 provides a good example: 


For some of them, beholding Him in glory, saw His glorious life at 
the Father’s right hand; others beheld him coming on the clouds of 
glory as the Son of Man; and those who declared regarding Him, 
“They shall look on Him whom they have pierced,” indicating his 
[second] advent, concerning which He Himself says, “Do you think 
that when the Son of man comes, he shall find faith on earth?”!” 


This passage should be compared with the two advents schema in 
Tertullian Marc. 3.7 (sect. 3.5.4d above). Although Tertullian does 
not include Ps 110:1 among his glorious advent texts, it is noteworthy 
that he includes Dan 7:13; Ps 8:6, and Zech 12:10, i.e., all texts 
that “traveled with” Ps 110:1 in early Christian reflections. We must 


A.J. 7.2 (here it proves Christ’s universal rule). Novatian Zrin. 26.6-7 distinguishes 
between Christ and God (Ps 2:7-8 and Gen 19:24 are also included in this chap- 
ter); in Trin. 9.8, Ps 110:1 appears in a traditional TC as a proof of the resurrec- 
tion. On Tertullian, see sect. 3.5.4 above; on Novatian, sect. 3.5.9. 

10 See Cyprian Quir. 1.21, “That the Gentiles should rather believe in Christ.” 
For further discussion of the widespread use of Isa 45:1, see Kraft, “Christian 
Transmission,” 214, 216 n. 3; idem, “Isaiah,” 342. 

10! Segal also holds that Ps 110:1 may have been interpreted as a “two powers” 
text (Two Powers, 207); see also Beskow, Rex Gloriae, 84. 

12 On catechetical TCs in these authors, see sect. 3.4.6c (Irenaeus Proof) and 
3.5.9 (Novatian). 

103 The allusions are to Ps 110:1; Dan 7:13; Zech 12:10; and to Luke 18:8. 
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reckon with the possibility that Irenaeus and Tertullian reproduce 
here a very early Christian exegetical tradition in which texts were 
collected under the more general humiliation/glorification schema. 
This more general classification is one possible explanation for the 
wide range of applications: Jesus’ resurrection, ascension, second ad- 
vent, activity as ruler/judge would all be subsumed under the gen- 
eral heading of glorification. The oldest collections may have simply 
applied the texts to Christ’s glorification/vindication after death; later 
interpretations would then have made more specific applications. !®* 


5.3.8 Ps 110:1 and the Substructure of New Testament Theology 


To what extent did Ps 110:1 influence NT theology? Specifically, is 
it the major inspiration behind Christian application of the title 
“Lord” to Jesus? C. H. Dodd, while admitting that “various Hellenistic 
usages affected the development of the idea of Kyrios in early Christian 
theology,” nevertheless held that the fundamental influence was Psalm 
110.'° Dodd is certainly correct to emphasize a Jewish scriptural 
background rather than a background of the hellenistic mystery reli- 
gions for the immediate source of the xópioç title.’ 

Yet the bald contention that interpretation of Ps 110:1! was fun- 
damental to the development of the Kdptog title is open to serious 
qualification on two grounds. First, the initial attraction of Ps 110:1 
may have been only part of what was a larger pattern of scriptural 
reflection on two heavenly powers in early Christianity and con- 
temporary Judaism. This reflection was of course not inspired com- 
pletely by a desire to explicate difficult scriptural passages; philosophical 


1% The alternative, of course, is that two advents collections are later combina- 
tions of disparate traditions. The hypothesis of the earlier, more general collections 
should not be dismissed too quickly, however; I will take up this question again in 
the discussion on the second advent (sect. 5.4 below). 

10 “But since the title ‘Lord’ is given to Christ in a testimonium which is as clearly 
primitive as anything we have, it seems unnecessary to go farther for the origin of 
the usage, however it may have been extended and enriched in meaning from other 
sources” (Dodd, Scriptures, 121). 

10 Dodd’s position is also held by Martin Hengel (The Son of God: The Origin of 
Christology and the History of Jewish-Hellenistic Religion [Philadelphia: Fortress, 1976] 
77-83). Hengel argues that Kdptog was not a typical title for the mystery religions, 
indeed “we have no evidence for mysteries in Syria in the first century” (pp, 77-78). 
On the other hand, he cites evidence from Qumran (11Q Melchizedek) in which 
the angelic mediator Melchizedek is characterized with attributes of God (pp. 80-83). 
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reflection on the role of powers intermediate between humanity and 
divinity was also a motivating factor.’ Secondly, it is clear that early 
christological reflection on Jesus as Lord could be formulated with- 
out reference to Ps 110:1; the famous christological hymn in Phil 
2:6-11 is an obvious example. Even when Ps 110:1 is used directly, 
the above study has shown that its meaning as a festimontum is depend- 
ent not on its intrinsic value, but rather on its combination with 
other texts (Ps 8:6; Dan 7:13, other “glorious advent” texts) and the- 
ological images (high priest typology). In short, it is difficult to single 
out the precise influence of Ps 110:1 as distinct from a host of other 
influences on the title “Lord” and related christological beliefs. 

This is not to deny, however, the far-reaching influence of Ps 110:1. 
Once established as a testimonium, the imagery of the “session at the 
right hand” became a part of Christian worship (hymns, liturgy), con- 
fessions, and eventually part of formal creeds.'°? While the passage 
did not give rise to Christian beliefs in Jesus’ exaltation, heavenly 
enthronement, and universal rule, it did provide striking language 
with which to express these beliefs. Hay well points out that the “ses- 
sion” was a way of expressing the supreme exaltation of Christ with- 
out diminishing the sovereignty of God the Father, and of describing 
the uniquely close relationship of Christ and God while still main- 
taining a clear distinction.’ The twin applications of this testimonium 
are clear in Tertullian and Novatian: they quote Ps 110:1 in one 
context to support Christ’s glorious exaltation and universal rule, and 
in another to prove Christ’s distinctiveness from God. 








10 Philo’s scriptural exegesis is the most obvious example of this philosophical 
motivation, but he was hardly an isolated case. See Thomas H. Tobin (The Creation 
of Man: Philo and the History of Interpretation [CBQMS 14; Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
Biblical Association of America, 1983]) on exegetical traditions that Philo has taken 
over from Jewish predecessors. 

'8 The Philippians hymn does include a scriptural allusion, but to Isa 45:23 (Phil 
2:10-11); other scholars see in the SobA0¢ of v 7 an allusion to Isa 53:3, 11. For 
discussion of other NT christological exaltation texts that do not refer to Ps 110:1, 
see Philipp Vielhauer, “Ein Weg zur neutestamentlichen Christologie? Priifung der 
Thesen Ferdinand Hahns,” EoT 25 (1965) 24-72; repr. in idem, Aufsätze zum Neuen 
Testament (TBü 31; Munich: Kaiser, 1965) 171. 

109 See Kelly, Creeds, 151. Kelly, commenting on the phrases “ascended into the 
heavens” and “sits at the right hand of the father” of the ancient creed of the 
Roman church, concludes that “ultimately the ideas contained in these clauses go 
back to Ps. 110,1.” 

n0 Hay, Right Hand, 159. 
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5.3.9 Conclusions on Ps 110:1 as a Testimonium 


The study of Ps 110:1 has given us some valuable insights into early 
Christian use of scripture. A central conclusion is that Paul, our ear- 
lest NT author, is already alluding to Ps 110:1 as a firmly estab- 
lished christological testimonium. I have argued that the messianic 
significance of this passage could not be assumed in pre-Christian 
Jewish circles, and it follows that Christian scriptural interpreters 
established this meaning before Paul. We have seen some hints of 
the forms which this interpretive process took: Ps 110:1 was the 
object of a search of the scriptures for “two powers” terminology; it 
was used in composing early christological confessions and hymns; 
it was combined with Ps 8:6 and Dan 7:13; it formed part of exten- 
sive two advent collections and of specific TCs aimed at demonstrat- 
ing Christ’s superiority to the angels. Scholarship has yet to grapple 
with the full implications of this intense oral and written scriptural 
activity in its historical reconstruction of earliest Christianity.'" 

Christian use of Ps 110:1 does not correspond to Dodd’s model 
of the use of textual blocks. Outside of the much used first verse, 
only v 4 received Christian attention (and that only in Hebrews) 
before the time of Justin. The interpretation of the passage reflects 
both a remarkable unity across many different NT writings—it is 
always referred to the exaltation of Christ after his death—and a note- 
worthy diversity—being applied to Christ’s resurrection, ascension, 
second advent, role as judge, and analogously applied to believers. 
The passage is used forensically (most obviously in the Hebrews TC), 
but even more importantly it is used compositionally, providing impor- 
tant terminology and imagery for expressing the relationship of the 
glorified Christ with God. Its theological influence is subtle: although 
it was hardly constitutive of early Christian beliefs, its use was so 
widespread that we can suppose that it influenced later theological 
thought, e.g., in offering language which allowed the expression of 
both the near identity yet also the clear distinction between God 
and Christ. 


Ul I am assuming that an oral worship tradition is an adequate explanation for 
the combination of Ps 110:1 and Ps 8:6, often expressed in hymnic and confes- 
sional formulas. The TC in Hebrews, the quotation of conflated texts in Mark 
12:36 (Matt 22:44) and Mark 14:62 (par.), and the presence of Ps 110:1 in “two 


powers” collections likely derive from written sources. 
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5.4 Isaiah 6:9-10 and the Hardening Tradition 


Craig A. Evans has written a comprehensive survey on the use of 
Isa 6:9-10 in Second Temple Jewish and early Christian literature. !!? 
I shall use Evans’s work in sketching the main outlines of these inter- 
pretive traditions, while considering some implications for testimonia 
research. 


5.4.1 Isaiah 6:9-10 in the MT, Qumran, and Greek Translations 


I first present Isa 6:9-10 in its original setting in the Hebrew scrip- 
tures, and then explore a range of interpretive traditions in which 
later readers struggled to understand this passage in which God com- 
mands Isaiah to make the heart of the people dull and to stop up 
their ears. The setting of this passage in Isaiah 6 is the heavenly 
throne room, where Yahweh gives Isaiah his commission as a prophet: 


mm ov) mons) 72 sas 
Ware) Yaw wav 

WIT ON) WT ONT 

m7 gTa yawn? 

pom Pry) TDT TIRI 
pow? PISD TIDI mST- 
YY REN Iw par wan 


°Go and say to this people: 

“Keep listening but do not comprehend; 

keep looking, but do not understand.” 

‘Make the mind of this people dull, 

and stop their ears, and shut their eyes, 

so that they may not look with their eyes, and listen with their ears, 
and comprehend with their minds, and turn and be healed 


With its use of Hiphil (causative) imperatives, the passage is uncom- 
promising in its insistence that the prophet harden the people. 

A quick survey of the versions indicates that this image of God 
deliberately hardening people may have been theologically unac- 
ceptable in some circles, and hence was softened in different ways. 
In 1QJsaiah* for example, the following version is read:'" 


12 Evans, To See and Not Perceive: Isaiah 6.9-10 in Early Jewish and Christian Interpretation 
(JSOTSup 64; Sheffield: JSOT, 1989). 

n3 Col. 6, H. 2-5. Hebrew text in Millar Burrows with J.C. Trever and W.H. 
Brownlee, eds., The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery (New Haven, CT: The 
American Schools of Oriental Research, 1950). 
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M7 Oyo Ane) 7 “rae? 
Wan Dn yw? wre 

win Dy WT NT 

mn opm 39 ae? 

pum pry) TDT Poms 
Wau? INST TPI ART JÐ 
YY RaT Iw po saab. 





1QIsa* essentially follows the MT, but several minor divergences 
(underlined above) may well be significant. 

Each divergence, taken by itself, may be attributed simply to scribal 
error or textual variation. William Hugh Brownlee, however, fol- 
lowed by Evans, makes a plausible case that in fact these changes 
reveal a pattern of deliberate alterations designed to soften the sense 
of the passage.'”* 

(1) The MT 4s (“not”) is replaced by 59. This change may sim- 
ply be an example of orthographic variance.'!’ Brownlee, how- 
ever, argues for an intentional change: “Keep listening but do not 
comprehend” is changed to “Keep on listening, because you may under- 
stand.”!!® Brownlee is probably correct in seeing this change as inten- 
tional rather than due to scribal error, since the same change is 
made in 9c.!!” 

(2) In v 10a, the final 7 of pin (“make dull” from the root y3) 
is omitted, resulting in the reading DWT (“make appalled or desolate” 
from the root 00).'® Brownlee offers a passage from the Qumran 
hymns to illustrate how this verb was used in other contexts: 


"4 The following discussion is based on Brownlee, The Meaning of the Qumran Scrolls 
for the Bible, with Special Attention to the Book of Isaiah (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1964) 186-88; Evans, To See, 54—56. 

"5 This is one explanation suggested by Eduard Y. Kutscher (The Language and 
Linguistic Background of the Isaiah Scroll [IQIsa*] [STD] 6; Leiden: Brill, 1974] 410, 
506). Under the category of “weakening of laryngeals and pharyngeals, Kutscher 
notes that the Isaiah scroll replaces the MT N with Y, and gives this passage as an 
example. 

në Apparently Brownlee has in mind the meanings given in BDB s.v. 5p II. f. 
(b): “on account of; on the basis of,” or II.c: “because.” Evans takes the 9D as an 
abbreviation for WS “Y (To See, 55; cf. BDB s.v. 5p MI. a). 

"7 Kutscher also suggests, “The scribe erroneously supposed the word to be the 
preposition YN and changed both instances to 2D” (Kutscher, Isaiah Scroll, 410). Yet 
this amounts to the same conclusion reached by Brownlee: whether “erroneously” 
or not, the scribe has avoided the implications of the negative 28. 

18 Kutscher also suggests that “the scribe found it difficult to understand the 
verb X in conjunction with 25, whereas 0°, which is found over a 100 times 
was more intelligible to him; cf. "29 ony Ps. cxliii 4” (ibid., 292). F. J. Morrow 
(“The Text of Isaiah at Qumran,” [Ph.D. diss., Catholic University of America, 
1973} 27) also reckons with an intentional change (cited in Evans, To See, 54). 
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my eyes are blind from having seen evil, 
my ears, through hearing the shedding of blood, 
my heart is horrified (207) at wicked schemes (1QH 15.2-3)'% 


Brownlee holds that this passage is essentially a reinterpretation of 
the images in Isa 6:9-10. God does not harden the speaker, rather 
the speaker is hardened on account of the wickedness around him 
or her. This reinterpretation, Brownlee further suggests, echoes one 
already made in MT Isa 33:15: 


[Those who walk righteously and speak uprightly| 
who stop their ears from hearing of bloodshed 
and shut their eyes from looking on evil 


Thus the translation of the Isaiah scroll can be seen as participat- 
ing in a wider tradition (witnessed in Isa 33:15 and in the Hodayoth) 
which reinterpreted Isa 6:9-10. 

(3) In v 9d PI 12277 is replaced by P3? 12273, changing the mean- 
ing from the negative “(lest) it the understand” to a positive admoni- 
tion to understand.'*° 

It is perhaps coincidental that these textual variations may all be 
understood as altering the passage’s meaning, but the overall pat- 
tern of the changes indicates that they are intentional. Brownlee 
plausibly concludes that through minor alterations in the text, the 
Qumran scribe(s) have completely reinterpreted the sense of the pas- 
sage: the people are hardened against evil and bloodshed; God’s inten- 
tion (through the prophet) is still to lead the people to healing. This 
interpretive use of textual variants is a well established scribal prac- 
tice at Qumran, one that Stendahl rightly emphasized in positing 
his “school” model. 

The LXX also gives a translation of Isa 6:9-10 which reinterprets 
its original sense: 





"9 Hebrew text of 1QH? (1QHedayoth’) in E.L. Sukenik, The Dead Sea Scrolls of 
the Hebrew University (Jerusalem, 1954-55); ET in Scrolls, 317-61. 

12 Brownlee, Qumrân Scrolls, 186; Evans, To See, 55. If one wishes to deny that 
this latter change is intentional, alternative explanations are difficult to find. Thus 
Joseph R. Rosenbloom concludes that it is “another variation without sensible expla- 
nation. That the scribe may have been copying from dictation does not help... . 
This particular section indicates the difficulty of narrowing down the method of 
copying the MS and a consistent pattern for its deviations from the MT” (The Dead 
Sea Isaiah Scroll: A Literary Analysis. A Comparison with the Masoretic Text and the Biblia 
Hebraica [Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1970] 14). 
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*’Axof] dkovcete kai od ph ovviite 

Kai BAgnovtes BAgwete kai od ph inte- 

MrayovOn yàp ñ Kapdta tod Aaod tovtov, 

Kai tois Moiv aùtôv Papéws Ñkovoav 

Kal tod debaArpods adtOv exdppvoay, 

urote {wor tois dp0aApois Kai tois dciv dxobowow 
Kal TH Kapdsia ovvaciv 

Kai Exiotpéyoor Kai isoa adtods. 

*Keep listening, but you will never understand 
Keep looking, but you will never see 

For the mind of this people is dulled 

and their ears hear with difficulty 

and they have shut their eyes 

lest they see with their eyes and hear with their ears 
and understand with their heart 

and turn—and I will heal them. 


The use of future verb tenses in verse nine is a standard LXX ren- 
dering of the Hebrew imperatives.'*! In verse ten, however, it is 
apparent that the translator wishes to avoid the implication that God 
(through Isaiah) has deliberately hardened the people. The causative 
command of the MT: “Make the mind of this people dull” has 
become a statement of fact: “the mind of this people is dulled.” The 
Hebrew imperative “shut their eyes” has become “they have shut 
their eyes.” The people are obdurate, but the LXX avoids saying 
that God has deliberately caused this state.'” 

The Greek recensions of the LXX, although their normal ten- 
dency is to translate more closely to the Hebrew, follow the LXX 
in avoiding the causative sense of the MT verbs.!”° 





121 E.g., futures are used to translate the commandments in the decalogue. While 
Evans acknowledges this possibility, he nevertheless maintains (in light of the changes 
in v 10, on which see below) that the force of these futures is predictive (To See, 
62, esp. n. 12). This is in fact how the NRSV takes the sense, when it renders 
Matt 13:14b (= LXX Isa 6:9): “You will indeed listen, but never understand, and 
you will indeed look, but never perceive.” Given the Hebrew imperative, however, 
it is most natural to understand the Greek in the same way. 

122 See Evans, To See, 62-63. Isac Leo Seeligmann’s study of LXX translation 
techniques found three ways of rendering the causative Hebrew verbs: (1) using the 
verb as an object of noro; (2) finding a Greek equivalent for the causative notion; 
and (3) using “transitive or even passive forms of verbs, thereby completely alter- 
ing the construction and even the meaning” (The Septuagint Version of Isaiah: A Discussion 
of its Problems {Leiden: Brill, 1948] 55). This third technique is obviously employed 
in this passage. 

123 See Evans, To See, 64-65. Symmachus, for example, renders, ô Aads obtog tà 
ato. ¿Bápvve, Kai tod¢ sgDaApods abtod čuvoe for v 10a. See also Evans’s analysis 
of the Aramaic and Syriac versions (pp. 69-80). 
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5.4.2 Hardening Traditions in the Hebrew Scriptures 


Isaiah 6:9-10 is not the only scriptural text which holds that God 
hardens people, even his own chosen people: 


Exod 9:12: But the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh, and he would 
not listen to them, just as the Lord had spoken to Moses.'”* 

Deut 29:4: But to this day the Lord has not given you a mind to 
understand, or eyes to see, or ears to hear. 

Isa 29:10: For the Lord has poured out upon you a spirit of deep 
sleep; he has closed your eyes, you prophets, and covered your 
heads, you seers. 

Isa 63:17: Why, O Lord, do you make us stray from your ways and 
harden our heart, so that we do not fear you? 


Other texts retain the images of seeing and not understanding, of 
hearing, and not comprehending, but they attribute responsibility to 
the people: 


Hear this, O foolish and senseless people, 
who have eyes, but do not see, 
who have ears, but do not hear. (Jer 5:21) 


Mortal, you are living in the midst of a rebellious house, 
who have eyes to see but do not see, 
who have ears to hear but do not hear. (Ezek 12:2-3a) 


This (re)interpretation of the seeing/hearing imagery occurs also in 
Second Isaiah: “Hear, you deaf; and look, you blind, that you may 
see!” (Isa 42:18). The state of blindness and deafness is not seen as 
permanent: hope is held out for a reversal of fortune.'” 

In sum, the hardening tradition in the Hebrew scriptures includes 
“hard” versions, in which God is the subject of the hardening, together 
with “softer” versions, which give more credit to human action. The 
metaphor of blindness and deafness can be seen both as a permanent 





"4 “Harden” is expressed by pm D stem. Already in the Exodus narrative itself, 
the struggle to express the relationship between human and divine agency is evi- 
dent, resulting in a variety of explanations: “he [Pharaoh] hardened his heart (8:15 = 
MT 8:11) (13> H stem); “But Pharaoh’s heart was hardened (8:19 = MT 8:15) 
(pin G stem). 

125 Some scholars understand Isa 6:12-13 as a hopeful interpretive addition to 
the originally completely negative account of the prophet’s commission. Thus Otto 
Kaiser ({saiah 1-12: A Commentary [OTL 16; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1972] 84): 
“But the conclusion of v. 13 is also secondary, because it gives a positive sense to 
the comparison between the survivors and the growth that springs up after the 
felling of the tree... while its original sense was negative.” 
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state ordained by God, or a temporary state that may be overcome 
(Second Isaiah, Deut 29:4). This same ambiguity is carried over into 
early Christian reflections. 


5.4.3. The Hardening Tradition in Paul 


Paul does not quote Isa 6:9-10 directly, but I hope to show that he 
is certainly familiar with scriptural hardening traditions related to 
this passage. In 2 Cor 3:14, he says of the Israelites at the time of 
Moses, “But their minds were hardened (énwpaO@n).” A few lines later, 
Paul maintains (perhaps of unbelievers in general): “In their case the 
god of this world has blinded (étégAwoev) the minds of the unbe- 
lievers, to keep them from seeing the light of the gospel of the glory 
of Christ, who is the image of God” (2 Cor 4:4). Paul knows both 
“hard” and “soft” versions of the hardening tradition. 

We have evidence, however, that Paul was not the first Christian 
to make use of this tradition. The term mopéw gives us our first hint. 
This verb, together with its cognate noun n@pwo1g, occurs a strik- 
ing number of times in a variety of NT texts, always in the sense 
of a hardening of the heart or mind:'” 


Mark 6:52: 0d yap ovvijkav nì toic G&ptotc, GAN’ Av adbtov 7 Kapdia 
TETOPOLÉVN. 
for they [the disciples] did not understand about the loaves, but 
their hearts were hardened. 

Mark 8:17: odnw voeite obðè ovviete; neropauévny éxyete thv kapõiav 
buv; 
Do you still not perceive or understand? Are your hearts hardened? 

John 12:40: tetóphokev adbtdv tod dpPaApods Kai Endpacev adtOv thv 
Kxapdiav, 
He has blinded their eyes and hardened their heart. 

Rom 11:7: ù 58 èkhoyh ènétvyev: oi SE Aoinoi Exwpabnoay, 
The elect obtained it, but the rest were hardened. 

Mark 3:5: ovddvnodpevos éni th nopóosr thc Kapdiag adtoOv 
he was grieved at their hardness of heart. 

Rom 11:25: n@pwcig &nd pépovs tO Iopahà yéyovev 
a hardening has come over part of Israel. 

Eph 4:18: dnndAotpropévor tis Cofig tod Ved dià thy &yvoiav thy oboav 
èv abtoic, bua thy nopwow tç Kapdias abtiv 
[They are] alienated from the life of God because of ignorance and 
hardness of heart. 





126 See also the use of nmpow in Herm. Man. 4.2.1; 12.4.4; and nop@oic in 
Theophilus Autolycus 2.35, in the sense of hardness of heart. 
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This widespread NT use of nopdw/nmpwots is the more remarkable 
since the verb nopdw is found only twice in the LXX (Job 17:7; 
Prov 10:20 A) (neither time in the sense of hardening of heart or 
mind); z®pworg does not occur at all. This usage, then, may be taken 
as a signal to a common early Christian source. 

Romans 9-1] provides insight into Paul’s understanding of the 
hardening tradition in general, and of the term zwpow in particular. 
These chapters are dominated by Paul’s reflection on various forms 
of the hardening tradition as he struggles to discern Israel’s fate in 
God’s plan. In Rom 9:11-18, Paul provides scriptural examples 
(Jacob/Esau; Pharaoh) to demonstrate that God has mercy on, or 
hardens, whomever he chooses; Rom 9:19-29 reflects further on his 
theme, with testimonia demonstrating God’s sovereign will in choos- 
ing a remnant from both Jews and gentiles. Paul’s quotation of a 
“stone” testimonium (Isa 28:16/Isa 8:14) in Rom 9:33 reflects a hard 
form of the hardening tradition: God himself has laid a stumbling 
stone in Zion. Among his wide-ranging scriptural reflections in 
Romans 10, Paul includes two testimonia that are well established in 
Christian TCs designed to “prove” God’s rejection of Israel: Isa 53:1 
(10:16) and Isa 65:2 (10:21).!*8 

In Rom 11:7-10, Paul returns specifically to the theme of hard- 
ening: “What then? Israel failed to obtain what it was seeking. The 
elect obtained it, but the rest were hardened (én@po8noav).” With the 
introduction, “as it is written,” Paul explicates his understanding of 
nopow by presenting two testimonia, the composite Deut 29:3/Isa 


29:10, and Ps 69 (68):23-24: 





God gave them a sluggish spirit, eyes that would not see and 
ears that would not hear, down to this very day. 


And the Lord God did not give you a heart to know and eyes 
to see and ears to hear until this day. 


127 On this passage see below, sect. 5.6. 


8 Isa 53:1 is used in John 12:38; J Clem. 16.3; Justin 1 Apol. 50; Dial. 13.3; 
42.2; 114.2; 118.4; Isa 65:2 is used in Bam. 12.4; Justin 1 Apoi. 35, 38; Dial. 97.2. 
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because the Lord has made you drink a spirit of deep sleep, and 
he will close their eyes and [the eyes] of their prophets and of their 
rulers. 

Rom 11:9-10: wai Aavid Aéyer TevnOhto h tpáneča adtav cic nayida Koi 
cic pav Kai siç oxdvbaAov Kai cic dvtanddoua adtoic, okxotroðhtwoav 
oi 698aApoi adtHv tod uh PAgmew Kai tov vO@tov adtov dia navtòç 
obYKOLYov. 

And David says, “Let their table become a snare and a trap, a 
stumbling block and a retribution for them; let their eyes be dark- 
ened so that they cannot see, and keep their backs forever bent.” 

Ps 68:23-24: yevnPita h tpdnela adtadv évamov adtdv cic nayida Kai cic 
avtandbdoow Kai cig okrávõañov: oxot oO twcav oi 6—BaApoL adtav tod 
un BAénetv, Kai tov vO@tov adt@v dui navtds obyKapwov. 

Let their table before them become a snare and a retribution and 
a stumbling block; let their eyes be darkened so that they cannot 
see, and keep their backs forever bent. 


The quotation from Deuteronomy is slightly adapted to sharpen the 
hardening sense: the Lord has not merely withheld the faculties of 
comprehension (as in Deuteronomy) but has actwely given the peo- 
ple a spirit of stupor (nvedua katavóčewç—a phrase taken from Isa 
29:10). The quotation of Ps 69 (68):23-24 follows the LXX, except 
for some minor deviations which do not affect the sense: omission 
of évaniov, replacement of évtanddoo1g with dvtanddoua, and the 
addition of «ai cic Bńpav. 

Several considerations point towards a non-Pauline origin of Rom 
11:7-10: 

(1) the testimonia are introduced by nwpdw, a word widespread in 
the NT; (2) there are no obvious reasons for attributing the LXX 
deviations in the Psalm 69 quotation to Paul;'” (3) the passages used 
(especially Psalm 69 and Isaiah 29) are present in diverse early 
Christian texts;'*° and (4) the text conflations and LX X-deviant read- 
ings are general characteristics of TCs.'*! 


29 Kai eis Ofpav is probably introduced into the psalm under the influence of 
the similar Ps 35 (34):8. On the pre-Pauline character of this adapted version of 
Ps 68:22-23, see Luz, Geschichtsverstindnis, 98. Koch (Schrift als Zeuge, 138) also con- 
siders it possible that a pre-Pauline form is witnessed here, though he denies that 
this points to the use of a TC. 

13 On Psalm 69, see Lindars, Apologetic, 99-108; Isa 29:13 is an important leste- 
monium quoted in Mark 7:6-7/Matt 15:8-9. On this point, see Lindars, “Second 
Thoughts,” 175. 

'3! Other supporters of the position that Paul is drawing on a “florilegium” in 
Rom 11:7-10 include Ernst Kasemann, An die Römer (HNT 8a; 3d ed.; Tübingen: 
Mohr-Siebeck, 1974) 292; and Wilckens, Römer, 238. 
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After acknowledging that God has hardened Israel, Paul creatively 
interprets the tradition: this hardening was God’s way of providing 
an opening for the gentiles into God’s plan of salvation: 


Rom 11:25-6: So that you may not claim to be wiser than you are, 
brothers and sisters, I want you to understand this mystery (uvotńpiov): 
a hardening (x@pwoic) has come upon part of Israel, until the full 
number of the Gentiles has come in. And so all Israel will be 
saved... 


Paul presupposes that his Roman readers know the “hardening” tra- 
dition; his own contribution is to teach them that this hardening is 
partial, that it has opened the way to the gentiles, and that even- 
tually all Israel will be saved.'*? Not surprisingly, Paul supports his 
teaching with a scriptural testimonium: a conflation of Isa 59:20-21/ 
Isa 27:9. Again there are good reasons to think that this quotation 
is not Paul’s own composition, but rather a previous scriptural reflec- 
tion which he has taken over and applied to the new situation.'** 


5.4.4 The Hardening Tradition and the Gospel of John 


Next for consideration is John’s quotation of an adapted version of 
Isa 6:9-10 at John 12:40 that actually makes use of mwpdw: 


tetboAKev adbtdv tobs d—BaApLods 

Kai EnOpwcev avtov thv Kapdiav, 

iva uh ww toic d—PaApoic 

KGL vorowo TH Kapdia Kai otpapdow, 
Kai idoopan adtobs. 

He has blinded their eyes 

and hardened their heart, 

lest they should see with their eyes, 
and perceive with their heart and turn 


for me to heal them. (John 12:40) 


John places his quotation of Isa 6:9-10 in a climactic section in the 
Gospel: the summary at the end of Jesus’ public ministry (John 
12:36b-50). Although Jesus had performed so many signs, the peo- 
ple did not believe. As testimonia to this unbelief, John presents Isa 


'2 Dunn rightly concludes that “Paul understood it [i.e., the ‘mystery’] as a rev- 
elation given particularly to himself to make known” (Romans 2. 678). 

133 See sect. 4.2.1c above for discussion on this testimonium as a pre-Pauline com- 
position. 
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53:1: “Lord, who has believed our message, and to whom has the 
arm of the Lord been revealed?” and the adapted version of Isa 
6:9-10. John adds the comment: “Isaiah said this because he saw 
his glory and spoke about him” (John 12:41). 

Comparison of this passage with the hardening traditions known 
to Paul shows that the Gospel is in touch with widespread Christian 
testimonia tradition. John’s combination of Isa 53:1 and Isa 6:9-10 
as hardening testimonia echoes Paul’s use of them in Romans 9-11 
(Isa 53:1 in Rom 10:16; allusions to Isa 6:9-10 in 11:7, 25); John’s 
tvgAdw parallels 2 Cor 4:4; and his use of nwpow shares in the nopow 
tradition examined above.’ 

The hardening tradition, as expressed in John 12, parallels many 
Johannine themes. Consonant with the Gospel’s emphasis on Jesus’ 
signs, John specifies that the unbelief brought about by this hard- 
ening is a lack of belief in Jesus’ signs (12:38). In line with John’s 
emphasis on seeing/belief imagery, John’s quotation of Isa 6:9-10 
lacks any reference to the hearing/ears of the original version.'* 
John’s interest in the pre-incarnate Christ is likely alluded to in the 
comment that Isaiah saw his glory (12:41).!°° Finally, John’s tendency 
towards a dualistic or deterministic outlook (however one may define 
these terms) is reflected in the comment that the people could not 
believe (od« ġõúvato motedewv) because he (i.e., God) had blinded 
them (John 12:39-40a).'8’ To what extent these theological ideas 
were already present in the tradition taken over by John, and how 
much they are due to his creative adaptation, is difficult to assess. 


13 The variant reading ¿nńpwoev in John 12:40 has strong support (p®” N), and 
is in fact accepted by some scholars as original (see MJJ. Menken, “Die Form des 
Zitates aus Jes 6,10 in Joh 12,40: Ein Beitrag zum Schriftgebrauch des vierten 
Evangelisten,” BZ 32 [1988] 192-94). Nevertheless, the judgment of TCGNT (p. 238) 
that the variant arose “in an attempt to supply a somewhat more suitable verb” is 
to be preferred. 

85 See Menken, “Jes 6,10,” 195-96. 

188 12:41 is usually understood as John’s reference to a targumic tradition in 
which Isaiah sees not the Lord directly, but the “glory” of the Lord (see Raymond 
E. Brown, The Gospel according to John I-XH [AB 29; Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 
1966] 486-87). 

137 Tt is possible that John actually intends Jesus to be the subject of the blind- 
ing: cf. John 9:39: “Jesus said, ‘For judgment I came into the world, that those 
who do not see may see, and those who see may become blind’”; 12:36b: “After 
Jesus had said this, he departed and hid from them.” 
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5.4.5 Carol Stockhausen: The “Exegetical Substructure” to Paul and John 


An important study by Carol Kern Stockhausen sheds more light 
on the common exegetical background linking these hardening texts." 
In her analysis of 2 Cor 3:1-4:6, Stockhausen uses the guiding image 
of a “text pool” in which texts related to one another are linked 
together on the basis of vocabulary or content similarities. Her text 
pool behind 2 Cor 3:7-18 includes Isa 6:1-11; Isa 29:10-12; and 
Deut 29:1-4. All these texts belong to the hardening tradition 
examined above. The particular value of Stockhausen’s work is her 
ability to show the influence of these background (“substructure”) 
texts on the specific details of Paul’s account in Corinthians. In Paul’s 
reworking of the narrative of Moses’ veil (Exod 34:29-36), specific 
details in Paul’s account that are not found in the Exodus passage 
can be traced back to these underlying testimonia: 


2 Cor 3:13-16 Hardening Texts (Substructure) 


v 13: Moses actively prevents the 
people from seeing 


v 14a: their minds were hardened 
(én@poOn) 


v 14: the Israelite’s understanding 
of scripture is veiled “to this very 
day” (xpi yàp ts ońuepov HpLEpac) 
(also v 15 %w¢ ofpepov) 

vv 14-15: People cannot read 
{avaywooKw) scripture properly, 
because of the veil over their 
minds 


v 16: but when one turns 
(émotpéyn) to the Lord 


Isa 6:9-10 
Isa 6:9- 10/Hardening Tradition 


Deut 29:3: The Lord has not 
given faculties of understanding 
(heart, eyes, ears) “until this day” 
(Eas thc huépas tavtno) 

Isa 29:10: “and he [the Lord] shall 
close their eyes, and the eyes of 
their prophets and their rulers.” 
Vv 11-12 refer to a sealed book 
that neither the learned nor the 


unlearned can read; also influence 
of Isa 6:9-10. 


Isa 6:10d: and they turn 
(éxtotpéyoou) and I heal them 


138 Stockhausen, Moses’ Veil and the Glory of the New Covenant: The Exegetical Substructure 
of 2 Cor 3:1-4:6 (AnBib 116; Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1989). 


189 Thid., 140-46. 
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In her summary, Stockhausen displays the complex intertextual links 
between these “hardening” texts (Isa 6:9-10; Deut 29:3; Isa 29:10) 
and the texts which undergird Paul’s exegesis in 1 Cor 3:1-6 (Exodus 
34 and 36 narratives read in light of texts from Jeremiah 38-39 and 
Ezekiel 11 and 36)."° 

Behind the texts of Paul and John we find a common hardening 
tradition which included Isa 6:9-10 (apparently read in a non-LXX 
version with nopdw and tvpàóo), Isa 53:1; Isa 29:10; and Deut 29:3.'*! 
What Stockhausen refers to as a “textual pool” likely took the form 
of a TC on the hardening/rejection of Israel by God—a collection 
which would fit well into the broader anti-Jewish testimonia tradition 
which was traced in chapter three above. 


5.4.6 Later Pauline Traditions 


Luke places Isa 6:9-10 at the climax of his entire work in the con- 
text of Paul’s preaching in Rome. Paul meets with the Roman Jewish 
leaders, “testifying (Stapaptvpdpevoc) to the kingdom of God and try- 
ing to convince them about Jesus both from the law of Moses and 
from the prophets” (Acts 28:23). Some are convinced, and others 
“refused to believe.” Paul quotes LXX Isa 6:9-10 as a testimonium 
to this Jewish unbelief, and announces that he will go to the gen- 
tiles since “they will listen.” The account in Acts represents a clas- 
sic expression of the early Christian hardening testimonia tradition: it 
explicitly links the “hardening” to an inability to interpret scripture 
rightly (cf. 2 Cor 3:14-15); it uses a form of Isa 6:9-10 as a proof- 
text; and it expresses a definitive rejection of the Jews in favor of 
gentile Christians (cf. the TCs examined in chapter three above).'* 

While there is no reason to doubt that the use of Isa 6:9-10 in 
Acts 28 relies on “a tradition where it was remembered that the 
apostle had used the text to explain Jewish unbelief,”!* it is equally 
clear that the Acts account misses the individual creativity that Paul 
brought to the hardening tradition (e.g., the “partial” hardening and 
the eventual salvation of “all Israel” worked out in Romans). Luke 


1 See her summary figure, Moses’ Veil, 148. 

141 On the modified textual form of Isa 6:9-10, see ibid., 142 n. 102. 

'2 Cf the use of paptvpém and cognates in the testimonia tradition (e.g., in Justin’s 
testimonia sources: sect. 3.4.la above). 

18 Luke lacks the characteristic nwpd@/ndpworg vocabulary, as he quotes a strictly 
LXX text. 

1 Evans, To See, 81. 
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appears to rely more on general Christian tradition than on specifically 
Pauline sources for his reconstruction of Paul’s discourse at this point. 

This uncompromising reading of the hardening tradition is also 
evident in Eph 4:17—24, but here it is applied to the gentiles. Readers 
are admonished not to live as the gentiles, who lack understanding 
and are alienated from God because of their ignorance and hardness 
(n®pworc) of heart. Ephesians is unique in its application of the tra- 
dition specifically to gentiles. 


5.4.7 The Hardening Tradition in Mark 


Mark applies the hardening tradition of Isa 6:9-10 specifically to 
the reception of Jesus’ parables. After publicly delivering the para- 
ble of the sower, Jesus explains privately to his disciples: “To you 
has been given the secret (tò pvotńpiov) of the kingdom of God, but 
for those outside everything is in parables (év napaBodaic),” 


Mark 4:11-12: iva Brénovtes BAénwow Kai uh oor, Kai &Kobovtec 
GKobocw Kai uh ovvidow, hrote Emtotpéyoow Kai &pebf adtoic, 
so that they may indeed see but not perceive, and may indeed hear 
but not understand; lest they should turn again, and be forgiven. 


The passage differs markedly from the LXX and the MT: (1) the 
Markan version is much abridged; (2) Mark’s verbs are 3rd person 
rather than the LXX 2nd person; (3) the “seeing” and “hearing” 
clauses are reversed; (4) Mark’s last phrase, Kai cqeOf odtoic, replaces 
the LXX Kai iásopor adtobc. This final change corresponds to the 
targumic reading.'* 

Mark draws a clear distinction between those “who have been given 
the secret of the kingdom of God” and “those outside” for whom 
everything is in parables. Mark therefore follows the “hard” line of 
the tradition: the va... prote construction makes it clear that Jesus’ 
intention in speaking in parables is that “those outside” not perceive, 
understand, or turn to be forgiven.'* In this sense Mark is close to 


15 Ibid., 92. The targum reads pany j7: “and it be forgiven them.” 

46 Evans records various scholarly attempts to avoid the conclusion that the con- 
struction should be understood in the sense of purpose (To See, 92-99), but cor- 
rectly concludes that the phrase should be taken as “telic” or purposive. Matthew 
13:13 considerably softens the hardening tradition which the evangelist found in 
Mark: he changes the purposive iva to the neutral ötı and avoids nopmots/nmpdw 
terms (Matthew goes on to quote the LXX Isa 6:9-10 in vv 14b-15). Luke simi- 
larly softens the tradition: he lacks r@pwoig and nopdw, and although he retains 
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the theology of the Johannine and Pauline (2 Cor 4:4) versions, which 
themselves hearken back to the original Hebrew reading. 

In Lindars’s evaluation, Mark 4 belongs to the second stage of 
the apologetical application of the hardening tradition. For Lindars, 
the tradition was first applied to explain the unbelief of Jews when 
confronted with the church’s kerygma, then was “read back” at a sec- 
ondary stage into Jesus’ ministry, where it was used to explain why 
only certain people recognized the messianic character of his min- 
istry.” Lindars’s contention that the application to the Jews is pri- 
mary, however, should be challenged.’ Our earliest witness, Paul, 
already knows an application both to Jews (2 Cor 3:14) and to non- 
believers in general (2 Cor 4:4). The application of the tradition to 
Jews, moreover, presupposes a clear distinction between Christians 
and Jews, a distinction that would have taken some time to emerge 
in earliest Christianity. 

I propose instead that the earliest version of the hardening tradi- 
tion may go back to Jesus’ earliest followers, or indeed to Jesus him- 
self. Jesus’ teaching was certainly rejected or misunderstood by some 
within his own lifetime, and it is a priori probable that, as reflected 
in the Gospels, Jesus made a distinction between teachings given to 
his closest followers and teachings given to the crowds. Mark 4:10-12, 
then, may derive from this early stage. This is not to insist that the 
account goes back to Jesus exactly as it stands, but rather that it 
may well faithfully represent very early scriptural reflection, and need 
not be considered secondary. 

Mark shows contact with the rapdm/n@pworg tradition in three 
other texts which describe those with hardened hearts: Mark 3:5 
(applied to the Pharisees) and Mark 6:52 and 8:17-18 (applied to 
the disciples). Without addressing the implications of Mark’s appli- 
cation of the hardening tradition to the disciples, I simply note the 
flexibility of the tradition and reiterate that this need not be seen as 
a derivative of an original hardening tradition applied only to Jews. 


the purposive iva in his rendering of Mark’s adapted version, he does omit Mark’s 
unmote clause (Luke 8:10b) (see Evans, To See, 115-27). 

7 Lindars, Apologetic, 159-67. Lindars holds that a parallel secondary develop- 
ment applied the tradition to an apologetic for preaching to the gentiles. 

48 See sect. 1.13 above for my more general criticism that Lindars’s model of 
stages is overly schematic. 
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5.4.8  Patristic Use of the Hardening Tradition 


I briefly note a few examples of the early Christian hardening tra- 
dition outside the NT. Justin makes two clear allusions to the 
adapted version of Isa 6:9-10: 


Dial. 12.2: čv yàp tà ota bwdv négpaxtar, oi 6p0aAuot DMV neh peovtan, 
KOL TERGyotar h kapõia. 
For your ears are closed, your eyes are blinded, and your heart is 
hardened. 

Dial. 33.1: tà 8 Gta dpev ré—paxtar, Kai ai kapdiar nenrópovtar. 
But your ears are shut up, and your hearts are made dull. 


The reference in Dialogue 12 is in the middle of an anti-cultic TC; 
here Justin falsely attributes the reference to Jeremiah. Justin knows 
the zmpoo tradition as it is reflected in the NT, using the verb itself 
in Dial. 33.1 and the closely related nnpóo in Dial. 12.2. The use of 
this vocabulary, the false attribution, and Justin’s probable literary 
independence from John all argue that Justin is not directly depend- 
ent on the NT here, but is another witness to common written tes- 
timonia sources.'*! 

Explicit use of Isa 6:9-10 in TCs on Israel’s rejection of Christ 
are found in Tertullian Marc. 3.6.5 and Cyprian Quir. 1.3. A related 
tradition, common in anti-cultic TCs and likely dependent on Matt 
19:7-8, is that the Mosaic law was given to Israel because of its 
hardness of heart: Barn. 9.5; Irenaeus A.H. 4.15.2.'°? 


5.4.9 Conclusions on the Hardening Tradition: Form and Function 


The hardening tradition is applied in a variety of ways in the NT: 
both to Jews and to gentiles, both in a “hard” manner (God hard- 
ens people) and in a “softer” version (people allow themselves to be 
hardened). Isaiah 6:9-10 is a key text in the NT hardening tradi- 
tion; some Christians used an authoritative non-standard version of 
it which employed nwpow and perhaps tvgAdw. This modified text 
was certainly not read in a scriptural manuscript, but was part of a 


19 On this subject, see Evans, To See, 147-62. 

150 genjpwvtar is read in the corrected A manuscript. 

11 Skarsaune concludes that Dial. 12.1 and 33.1 are allusions to the adapted Isa 
6:10 as witnessed in John 12:40, but probably depend on an intermediary source 
(Prophecy, 106). 

'2 The phrase found in these passages is not from the xopéw group but rather 
oKxAnpoxapdia. 
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testimonia source. Justin shows the continuity of this testimonia tradi- 
tion into the mid-second century. As is typical of the testimonia tra- 
dition, Isa 6:9-10 was often combined with related texts such as Isa 
29:10 and Deut 29:3. 

I have suggested that the earliest application of the tradition was 
likely made to unbelievers in general, rather than to Jews specifically. 
By the time of Paul’s letter to the Romans, however, a “hard” anti- 
Jewish version had been firmly established (see Rom 11:7-10) and 
Paul had to labor mightily to modify this understanding. We can 
conclude that the life-setting of much of the tradition was a Semitic 
milieu: the “hard” reading of Isa 6:9-10 presupposes the Hebrew 
text, and the versions in Mark 4 and John 12 show contact with 
targumic traditions. 

While we can speak broadly of a common NT tradition, it is also 
apparent that the tradition was open to individual modification (espe- 
cially evident in John and Paul). Stockhausen’s work is valuable in 
showing the dialectical relationship between Paul’s individual scrip- 
tural reflection (on Exodus 34) and the Christian scriptural traditions 
which had already been established before he wrote.” 

Scriptural éestimonia function as forensic proofs from prophecy: these 
things (especially the fate of the Jews) are written in scripture, thus 
their occurrence is predetermined and must take place. This sense 
is especially clear in John. Paul, however, appears to think more in 
terms of a scriptural pattern: the current situation of unbelief and hard- 
ening fits into a scriptural pattern of the unbelief, hardening, and 
the response of the remnant. It is significant that Paul unfolds his 
interpretation of the hardening tradition in the context of a histor- 
ical overview in Romans; the current situation is simply a (final?) 
chapter in the story of God’s relationship with his people. While 
John employs Isa 6:9-10 as a forensic proof within his determinis- 
tic scheme in 12:36b—40;'** for Paul, the hardening tradition takes 


153 Regarding shared scriptural traditions used by John and Paul, Stockhausen 
concludes: “I suggest that it is not a relationship between Paul and John, but a 
common background drawn originally from a catena of scripture texts which formed 
a matrix and pattern for early Christian thought and early Christian texts. I con- 
sider my own work on II Cor. 3 as a contribution to the discovery of such a net- 
work of concrete background texts and the analysis of its probable structure” (Moses’ 
Veil, 139 n. 98). It is precisely this sort of testimonia background that I would claim 
to have uncovered in this analysis of the early Christian hardening tradition. 

15t This section is certainly deterministic (v 39: “and so they could not believe”), 
but this does not imply that the thought-world of the entire Gospel is deterministic. 
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the form of exempla in a historical pattern——but a pattern that is still 
to be fully worked out. 


5.5 Zechariah 12:10 and The Two Advents Testimonia 


Zechariah 12:10 is a common text in the patristic two advents TCs 
studied in chapter three. The phrase “and they shall look at the 
one whom they have pierced” (MT) is present in three literarily 
independent passages in the NT: Matt 24:30, Rev 1:7, and John 
19:37. The textual form in all three passages deviates from both the 
MT and LXX. Before examining these texts, however, I must briefly 
discuss the Hebrew and Greek versions of Zech 12:10 which may 
have been available to these writers. 


5.5.1 MT Zechariah 12:10 and the Versions 
The MT of Zech 12:10 reads as follows: 


And I will pour out a spirit of compassion and supplication in the 
house of David and the inhabitants of Jerusalem, so that, when they 
look on the one whom they have pierced (APT TW Ms “OX DIT), 
they shall mourn for him, as one mourns for an only child, and weep 
bitterly over him, as one weeps over a firstborn. 


The relevant phrase has some ambiguities. DN may be vocalized oO 
(they shall look “upon me,” whom they have pierced, as in the MT) 
or “28 (a poetic form of the preposition YN: they shall look “upon” 


the one whom they have pierced). The particle NN can be read either 
as a marker of the object or as the preposition “with.” Since the 
Lord is the speaker in Zech 12:10, if the MT pointing is followed 
and MN is understood as an accusative marker, then the sense is that 
the Lord is the object of the piercing. Obviously such a reading 
would have been attractive to early Christians as a prophecy of the 
crucified Lord. 

The LXX, apparently in an attempt to avoid this strongly anthro- 
pomorphic reading, renders the phrase Kai ériPAgyovtar xpdc pe &vO’ 


155 See esp. the analysis of Tertullian Marc. 3.7. in sect. 3.5.4d. 

156 In this analysis I follow Maarten J.J. Menken’s discussion, “The Textual Form 
and the Meaning of the Quotation from Zechariah 12:10 in John 19:37,” CBQ 55 
[1993] 498-99). 
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Ôv Katwpxynoavto: “and they shall look upon me because they have 
mocked me (lit. ‘they have danced’).”!°’ 


Zech 12:10: «ai éxyed éni tov oixov Aovıð 
Kail éni tobs KatoiKodvtac IepovoaAny 
nveðua XAPLTOS kal oiktippoñ, 
Kai éniBAéyovtar tpdc ue cv’ ov Kat@pynoavto 
Kai KÓYOVTOL én’ adtdv KONETÒV wg ÈT’ ÅAYANNTÒV 
Kai ddvvnPjoovtar d8bvnv ws éxi npwtotóko. 
And I will pour upon the house of David, 
and upon the inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
a spirit of grace and compassion: 
and they shall look upon me, because they have mocked me, 
and they shall make lamentation for him, as for a beloved friend, 
and they shall grieve intensely, as for a firstborn son. 





This Greek translation was achieved by reading the MT P3 as 
wp, most likely an intentional transposition of the 7 and ï that 
would have been seen as a legitimate exegetical procedure.'** The 
other versions offer a variety of translations: Aquila understands the 
ms as “with” (“with the one whom they have pierced”); Theodotion 
follows the MT closely: kai émiBAéyovtat mpdg ue Ov eEexévtnoay (“and 
they shall look on me whom they have pierced”); ‘and the targum 
renders a quite periphrastic M7087 V "OTP yO pyd (“and they 
shall pray before me for those who were exiled”).!°° 


5.5.2 A Christian Adaptation of Zech 12:10 in Matt 24:30; Rev 1:7; 
and John 19:37 


Turning to the use of Zech 12:10 in the NT, we see that Matthew 
has conflated his adapted version of Zech 12:10 with Dan 7:13: 


Matt 24:30: «oi tóte pavńoetor tò opelov toñ vioñ tod GvOpanov v odpav, 
Kai tóte KOWOVTAL noa ai PLAAL ths YAS 
Kai öyovtar Tov viòv tod dvÂpórov 
Epyouevov ¿ni TV vegeAGv tod obpavod petà Svvéuewç Kai b6Eng noris: 
Then will appear the sign of the Son of man in heaven, 
and then all the tribes of the earth will mourn, 





‘57 The sense seems to be that of dancing insultingly; Menken, “Zechariah,” 499. 

158 See ibid., 499-500, for discussion and further examples. 

9 For these and other versions, see ibid., 501; text of Greek versions in Frederick 
Field, ed., Origenis Hexaplorum quae supersunt (2 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1867, 1875; 
repr. Hildesheim: Olms, 1964); Aramaic text of the targum in Alexander Sperber, 
ed., The Bible in Aramaic, vol. 3: The Latter Prophets according to Targum Jonathan (2d 
impression; Leiden/New York/Cologne: Brill, 1992). 
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and they will see the Son of man 
coming on the clouds of heaven with power and great glory. 
Dan 7:13 (LXX): kai iðoù èni tv veged@v tod odpavod Óg vidc avOpanov 
ÑPXETO, 
And behold he comes as a son of man upon the clouds of heaven 





Matthew’s kóyovtar nõ&car ai pvàai tis ys echoes elements of LXX 
Zech 12:12-14: Kat xéwetar À yA. . . Maco ai ònodeheiuuévoar ovat. 
”Oyovtar corresponds to no extant scriptural version. The setting in 
Matthew is Jesus’ eschatological discourse; the “sign of the Son of 
Man” is one of the heavenly signs of the end times when the Son 
of Man “will gather his elect from the four winds” (Matt 24:29-31). 
Matthew’s phrase corresponds to Mark 13:26: Kai tote 6yovtar tov 
viòv tod &vOpanov éepydpevov év vepéAaic peta SvvdpEeMs ROAATS Kai 
56Ens, and Luke 21:27: wai tóte Syovtar tov vidv tod &vOparov Epyopevov 
èv vepéàn pet Svvepems Kai 56Enco toie. 

In an unattributed saying at the beginning of Revelation, the same 
combination of Zech 12:10 with Dan 7:13 is evident: 


Rev 1:7: "dod Epyetar peta tOv veped@v, kal Syetor adtov nao 6eVaApdc 
Kal oitives adtov éCeKévtnoay, Kai kóyovtat Ex’ ADTOV REGAL at vial 
ts Vis. 

Behold, he is coming with the clouds, and every eye will see him, 
every one who pierced him; and all tribes of the earth will wail on 
account of him. 


In addition to the common conflation of Zechariah and Daniel, both 
Matthew and Revelation read the non-scriptural Koyovta1 ræ&ocor ai 
ovAai tis yiic¢, and both use dyouai in their versions of Zech 12:10, 
although this verb does not appear in any Greek manuscript of the 
text. Revelation differs, however, in making n&s dq0aApds the sub- 
ject of Gyouor, and employing éxxevtéw (in agreement with the Greek 
recensions)'® to express the “piercing” of Zech 12:10. 

John presents his version as a testimonium to the soldier’s piercing 
(vioow) Jesus’ side after Jesus’ death on the cross. 


John 19:37: "OQyovtar siç ov e&exévtnoay. 
They shall look on him whom they have pierced. 


While John lacks any reference to Dan 7:13 in this passage, his 
éxxevtéw reflects the same usage in Revelation, and his Syouoi par- 
allels the use in Revelation and Matthew. 


160 Aquila, Theodotion, Symmachus. 
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What is the relationship between these three texts? Given the 
differences between the versions, together with lack of evidence for 
dependence on other grounds, literary dependence among these texts 
can be ruled out.'®' Rather, the passages reveal a common use of a 
modified version of Zech 12:10. Lindars reconstructs this common 
source as follows:!® 


Kai Swovtar giç Ov ébexévtnoav 
Kai Koyovtar én’ abtov n&car ai pvàai tis Yc 


Perrin agrees with Lindars’s reconstruction, holding only that emBAé- 
yetar was read originally in this tradition in place of dyovto..'®? Menken’s 
more cautious analysis is perhaps to be preferred. He agrees that 
dyovtat eiç Ov éEexévtnoav was part of the “standard early Christian 
version of Zech 12:10ab”; the second part of this passage was less 
constant, although kóyovtar and van always “figure in it.”!® 

It is clear from the above survey that this early Christian version 
of Zech 12:10 was never part of a scriptural manuscript tradition; 
it is drawn from a testimonia source. Was this original testimonium oral 
or written? While Lindars (originally) and Menken argue for oral 
tradition,'® it is difficult to maintain that such precise verbal agree- 
ments as exist between Matthew and Revelation are due merely to 
oral tradition, particularly when standard written scriptural versions 
would likely have been known and influential. Indeed Lindars him- 
self later reconsidered his opinion, and offered this adapted form of 
Zech 12:10 as an example of a text deriving from a written “little 
gospel,” as postulated by Prigent.'® 

What of the common use of dyoua, a reading not witnessed in 
any manuscript? Perrin makes the attractive suggestion that the read- 
ing dyovta arose within a Christian pesher process as a play on 
words with xdwovtat.'®? Menken further points out that Syouar is 
often used with second advent texts.'®* Against Lindars and Perrin, 
who posit that Zech 12:10 was originally used as an apologetical 


161 So Menken, “Zechariah,” 497. 

162 Lindars, Apologetic, 124. 

16 Perrin, “Christian Pesher,” 153. 

16 Menken, “Zechariah,” 497. 

6 Lindars, Apologetic, 127; Menken, “Zechariah,” 498 n. 10. 

66 Lindars, “Second Thoughts,” 174. 

17 Perrin, “Christian Pesher,” 153. 

168 Menken, “Zechariah,” 502: Mark 9:1 par.; 13:26 par.; Matt 5:8; Luke 3:6; 
13:28; 17:22; Heb 9:28; 12:14; 1 John 3:2; Rev 22:4. 
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text applied to Jesus’ crucifixion, one can easily argue that the ren- 
dering dyovtai eis öv éEexévtnoav was worked out from the start to 
apply to Christ’s future coming in glory. The seeming exception 
to this, John’s application of Zech 12:10 to the piercing at the 
crucifixion, is explained by this Gospel’s particular understanding of 
the crucifixion itself as a “lifting up” (3:14-15; 8:28; 12:32) and a 
glorification (12:23), as well as by the Gospel’s identification of “see- 
ing” with faith and salvation. John has taken a traditional “second 
advent” text and fit it into his “realized eschatology” by applying it 
to the crucifixion itself. "° 

We can perhaps go further. As we saw above, the Synoptic par- 
allels (Mark 13:26/Luke 21:27) to Matt 24:30 also employ the word 
6yovto. in their accounts of the coming Son of Man. Perrin sees in 
these texts (together with the dyeo8e of Mark 14:62) allusions to the 
adapted form of Zech 12:10."” 


Matt 24:30: xoi tóte KOyovtar noa ai @vAai ths Yrs 
Kai Gyovta tov vidv tod évOpanov épydpevov Eni tOv ve~eAGv tod odpavod 
peta Svvepews Kai S6Ens NOAATS: 

Mark 13:26: cai rote Syovtar tov vidv tod cvOpanov Epyxouevov èv vegédats 
peta Svuvdmews nofs Kai 5dENs. 

Luke 21:27: xoiréte Syovtar tov vidv tod åvÂpórov żpyóuevov v vepédy 
pete Svvépews Kai 5dEng MOAATS. 








Matthew’s version can be seen as the most original of the three. 
The accounts of Mark and Luke make perfect sense without a ref- 
erence to “seeing” the Son of Man; indeed, the subject of this “see- 
ing” is ambiguous in them. This ambiguity is explained if we posit 
that Mark and Luke have edited a version such as that found in 
Matthew. Together with the clear evidence for a widespread Christian 
reading of Zech 12:10 with dyouo. (Matt 24:30, John 19:37, and 
Rev 1:7), these considerations make it possible to see Oyovtat as an 


169 See Lindars, Apologetic, 125; Perrin, “Christian Pesher,” 153. David Wenham 
is open to the possibility of an original function as a second advent text: “It is quite 
as likely that the testimonium with its reference to remorse after the piercing was 
understood from the beginning to refer to a post-crucifixion event, i.e., as a prophecy 
of the parousia” (Eschatological Discourse, 318). 

10 So Menken, “Zechariah,” 511. On the general subject of John’s use and rein- 
terpretation of traditional testimonia, see D. Moody Smith, “The Setting and Shape 
of a Johannine Narrative Source,” JBL 95 (1976) 237; C.K. Barrett, “The Old 
Testament in the Fourth Gospel,” 77S n.s. 48 (1947) 165-68; see also John’s use 
of the “hardening” tradition in 5.3.5 above. 

11 Perrin, “Christian Pesher,” 153-55. 
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allusion to a Christianized Zech 12:10.'” I suggest, therefore, that 
a reading similar to that of Matthew existed in a pre-Synoptic source 
(perhaps the independent eschatological discourse posited by Wenham) 
and has been edited by Mark and then, following Mark, by Luke. 

The independent conflation of Zech 12:10 and Dan 7:13 again is 
significant. We have seen that both texts were applied to the sec- 
ond advent of Christ in early Christian collections. If, as argued 
above, Syouar is a reference to the Christianized form of Zech 12:10, 
then we can also see in Mark 14:62 (kai dyeobe tov vidv tod dvOparov 
ék deE1@v kaðńuevov tig Suvépemc) a conflation of Zech 12:10, Dan 
7:13, and Ps 110 (109):1.'3 These early conflations do not establish 
conclusively the existence of written TCs in which these texts were 
gathered: we may perhaps attribute the parallel conflations to com- 
mon oral ¢estimonia or to common midrashic techniques. Yet when 
we consider the weight of the evidence—widespread independent 
use of a Christianized reading of Zech 12:10 and parallel conflations 
in independent authors—tt is difficult not to posit some kind of com- 
mon written source. Whether we should think of this written source 
as a two advents TC or as an eschatological discourse which makes 
heavy compositional use of scripture is not clear; nor is it necessary 
to decide the case in this present discussion. 


5.5.3 Zechariah 12:10 in Didache and Justin 


Within the description of the “last days” in Didache 16.8 there occurs 
a parallel to these passages: tote Swetat 0 KdopOg Tov kúpiov pxóuevov 
ENCVM TOV ve~EAGv tod odpavod. This short passage shows points of 
contact with several different formulations: éyetai is connected with 
the Zech 12:10 tradition underlying Matt 24:30; John 19:37; and 
particularly Rev 1:7 (6yetor n&s d—BaANdc); the épxduevov żrávæ TOV 
vegedóv tod odpavod of course reflects Dan 7:13. Didache shows inde- 
pendence from these traditions, however, in its use of the preposi- 
tion énév@ and, more significantly, in its having «bptog in place of 
vidg tod c&vOpanov.!”* 

Justin references Zech 12:10 as one of the testimonia for Christ’s 


'2 So Wenham, Eschatological Discourse, 316. 

173 As proposed in Perrin, “Christian Pesher,” 155. 

14 Köster concludes that Did. 16.6-8 is independent of the Synoptics: he posits 
a Jewish apocalypse as a common source for Did. 16.8 and Mark 13:25 (par.) 
(Spynoptische Überlieferung, 184-90, esp. 188-89). 
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second advent. The form of his text reflects the NT tradition which 
we have been studying: 


1 Apol. 52.12: kóyovtar gvAt npdg pvànv, Kai tote Syovtar cig dv eEe- 
Kévtnoav (in context of discussion on Christ’s two advents). 

Dial. 14.8: xoi dyetar 6 Aa0d¢ duðv Koi yvæpıei cic öv eexévtnoav (two 
advents context; with allusion to Dan 7:13 and falsely attributed to 
Hosea). 

Dial. 32.2: Here Justin shows that Zech 12:10 functions as a bridge 
between the two advents: “one in which he was pierced by you 
(€€exevtnOn òo’ budv); a second, when you shall know him whom 
you have pierced (émyvdceo8e cic dv éGexévtroute).” 1” 


Justin thus reads the same Christianized text form of Zech 12:10 
which was isolated in the NT passages above, although there is 
no reason to suppose that he depends directly on the NT for this 
quotation.'”” 


5.5.4 Barnabas 7: Two Advents and Two Goats on the Day of 
Atonement 


The basic adapted Christian form of Zech 12:10 is also visible in 
Bam. 7.9. In Barnabas 7 the author presents a reflection on the Day 
of Atonement ritual of the two goats as a type of the atoning suffering 
and death of Jesus. Verse nine reads as follows: 


What does this mean? Listen: “the first goat is for the altar, but the 
other is accursed,” and note that the one who is accursed is crowned, 
because then, “they will see him” (yovto1) on that day with the long 
scarlet robe on his body, and they will say, “Is not this he whom we 
once crucified and rejected and pierced (xataxevtfioavtes) and spat 
upon? Of a truth it was he who then said that he saw the Son of God.” 


The passage presupposes the Christianized version of Zech 12:10: 
öyovtar is read with katakevtéo (cognate to éxxevtéw).'”” 

Barnabas 7, then, combines the two advents schema, the Christian 
version of Zech 12:10, and the two goats of the Day of Atonement 
ritual. Leviticus 16 describes this ritual: Aaron is to select two goats: 


"5 Menken observes that although Justin has inserted koi ywmptet into the basic 
text form, he retains the preposition eis, resulting in the clumsy ymptei eiç (“Zechariah,” 
496). This shows that Justin, far from relying on a vague “oral tradition,” is refer- 
ring to a non-scriptural written Vorlage which he regards as authoritative. 

"6 On Justin’s clumsy reading én1yvaoec8e tic, see the preceding note. 

7 See also Justin Dial. 64.7 and 118.1 for further references to Zech 12:10. 

"8 See Menken, “Zechariah,” 496. 
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one is to be sacrificed as a sin-offering; upon the head of the other, 
Aaron is ritually to place the sins of the people, and drive the ani- 
mal out into the wilderness. Barnabas describes several details of this 
practice (including ritual abuse of the second goat) known from 
Mishnaic tractates.'”? In the process of showing that ritual practices 
are types of Christ’s passion, Barnabas also shows knowledge of details 


which parallel details from the Synoptic passion narratives: 


Ritual Type 


Fulfillment 


Parallels 





7.3: 

“Whosoever does 

not keep the fast [1.e., 
on the Day of 
Atonement], shall die 
the death” (Lev 23:29) 


13: 


Isaac 


7.4: 

Priests eat the entrails 
of the goat unwashed 
with vinegar (ðtogç) 
Tali 

The other [goat] is 
accursed 
(En1Kkat&patos) 


7:8-9: 

Abuse of the scape- 
goat: éuntdo; KATOK- 
EVTEW; OTAVPOO; 

; , 

£EovOevéw 


The Lord to offer 
“the vessel of the 
spirit” as a sacrifice 
for sins 


Christ’s offering 


7.3: “when he was 
crucified he was given 
to drink vinegar (6&0c) 
and gall (yoAn)” 


7.7: “Notice how the 
type (6 tónoç) of Jesus 
is manifested.” 


Abuse of Jesus 


Acts 3:22-25 


Acts 3:22-25'% 


Gospel Passion 
accounts!®! 


Gal 3:10-13: Paul 
applies Deut 21:23 
“Cursed (érixatépatos) 
is everyone who hangs 
on a tree” to Jesus 


Gospel accounts of 
abuse; Kataxevté@ 
from adapted Zech 
12:10/two advents tra- 
dition; é€ov8evéw in 
Luke 23:11; Acts 

4:] 18 


‘9 See the analysis in Carleton Paget, Barnabas, 134-40. 

180 See my analysis of a TC behind Acts 3:22-25 which also reflects on the Day 
of Atonement and Jesus (sect. 4.4.2a). 

81 See the detailed discussion in Lindars, Apologetic, 100-102; Crossan, Cross, 


208-18. 


182 See Lindars, Apologetic, 81-82; Crossan, Cross, 127, for use of éyovBevée in the 
NT passion tradition and Isa 53:3. 
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(table cont.) 
Ritual Type 
7.8: 


“bind the scarlet wool 
(tò Eptov tò KOKKivoVv) 
about its head” 


Fulfillment 


Parallels 





7.9: “the one that is 
accursed is crowned, 
because then ‘they 
will see him’ on that 
day with the long 
scarlet robe (noŝńpns 


Crowning with thorns 
in Gospels; 

Soldiers put scarlet 
robe (yAapds kókkvn) 
on Jesus (Matt 27:28); 


Moses uses ëpıov 


KOxKKwwoc)”!83 kokkivov to sprinkle 
blood (Heb 9:19); 
Vision of Son of Man 
in nodnpys (Rev 1:13); 
Intermediary reference 
to Zech 3:1-5, a 
scene in which the 
high priest Joshua 

(= Jesus [Inootc]), 
removes filthy 
garments, is clothed 
with a nodnpne, and is 
crowned. 


I will not attempt here to trace out the possible lines of literary re- 
lationships or the use of common tradition implicit in the above 
parallels. I simply wish to show in some detail that the Day of 
Atonement/two advents reflection which Barnabas knows is intimately 
tied to a passion narrative.'** 


5.5.5 The Two Goats/ Two Advents Tradition in Justin and Tertullian 


The identification of a two advents schema with the two goats of 
the Day of Atonement ritual also appears in Justin Dial. 40.4—5 and 
Tertullian Marc. 3.7.7 (= AJ. 14.9-10). Justin’s account occurs within 
a longer section presenting various cultic typologies: Jesus as the 
Passover Lamb (Dial. 40.1—4), the offering of fine flour as a type of 
the Eucharist; circumcision as a type of the true circumcision (Dialogue 


183 See Crossan, Cross, 128, on the allusion to Zech 3:1-5; Skarsaune, Prophecy, 
309, on the Zechariah 3 allusion and a further connection with Rev 1:13. Crossan 
rightly refers to Tertullian Marc. 3.7.7 which connects Zechariah 3 with the two 
goats ritual. 

1% On the complex relationships here, see Crossan, Cross, 124-29; Carleton Paget, 
Barnabas, 134-40; Koster, Synoptische Überlieferung, 152-56; Skarsaune, Prophecy, 309. 
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41).’® The recognition theme from Zech 12:10 is implicit in Justin’s 
account, yet unlike Bamabas, Justin holds that the reason for recog- 
nition is not the similarity of the two goats but rather that the events 
occur in Jerusalem. This difference, together with Justin’s lack of ref- 
erence to any of the extra-biblical rituals described in Barnabas, shows 
that the accounts are independent.'® 

Tertullian’s account occurs within his long two advents TC. Within 
this collection, he refers explicitly to Zech 12:10 and to the high 
priest Joshua (Zechariah 3) as a type of Christ. Tertullian’s narra- 
tive is close to that of Barnabas: both refer to non-scriptural details 
of the scarlet wool, the abuse of the scapegoat, and the eating of 
the sacrificed goat by the priests. Yet Tertullian differs in under- 
standing the second advent as occurring already in the eucharist: 


While the other [i.e., the second goat], by being offered up for sins, 
and given to the priests of the temple for meat, afforded proofs of his 
second appearance, when (after all sins have been expiated) the priests 
of the spiritual temple, that is, the church, are to enjoy the flesh, as 
it were, of the Lord’s own grace, whilst the residue go away from sal- 
vation without tasting it. (Marc. 3.7.8) 


Although Tertullian may know Barnabas’s and even Justin’s discourse, 
the differences between them have led some scholars to understand 
his account as an independent witness.'* 


5.5.6 Conclusions on Zech 12:10 and the Two Advents Tradition: Form 
and Function 


The Hebrew of Zech 12:10-14, with its potential application to the 
Lord being pierced and “all tribes” mourning, must have attracted 
Christian attention from the earliest times. Although it may have 
been applied as a testimonium to the crucifixion, all our extant evidence 
indicates that it was applied to the second, glorious advent of Christ 
from the beginning. The investigation of NT and early Christian 


18 Skarsaune, Prophecy, 295-307. The source used by Justin here, Skarsaune 
argues, combined anti-cultic polemic with cultic typologies. 

'8 See Crossan, Cross, 129; Carleton Paget, Barnabas, 138. 

'87 This eucharistic application is possibly already in view in Barnabas in the 
reflection on the priestly meal and on Christ as “offering my flesh for my new peo- 
ple” (Barn. 7.3-5, esp. v 5). 

'88 See the discussion in Carleton Paget (Barnabas, 138-39) and Crossan (Cross, 131). 

'89 Whether this “second advent” referred to Christ’s resurrection or to his even- 
tual return as judge is a separate question which I do not address here. 
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forms of Zech 12:10 indicates that it was transmitted, independently 
of scriptural manuscripts, in the form dwovtat eiç dv é€exévtnoay. It 
is likely that it was transmitted in collections with similar second 
advent texts, such as Dan 7:13, in the form of a TC, a text and com- 
mentary collection, or perhaps already as part of an eschatological 
discourse. 

Barnabas 7 and its parallels in Justin and Tertullian show the com- 
bination of the two advents testimonia tradition with reflection on the 
two goats of the Day of Atonement ritual. The two goats represent 
not only the advent in lowliness and the advent in glory, but also the 
advent as the crucified one and the advent in the eucharist. This 
pattern fits in well with the testimonia sources analyzed by Skarsaune, 
in which anti-cultic testimonia were combined with cultic typologies 
which in turn were connected with Christian sacraments.” 

Barnabas 7 presents not only the combination of a two advents 
pattern and two goats typology, but also details of Christ’s passion 
(see table above). In this sense, Barnabas 7 is strictly parallel to John 
19:31-37, which itself combines a passion narrative, a cultic typological 
interpretation of Christ’s death, and a two advents testimonium: 


John 19:31-34: Passion Narrative (set on the day of Preparation): the 
breaking of the crucified men’s legs and the soldier’s spear thrust 

John 19:36: Cultic Type: Jesus as the Paschal Lamb: “None of his 
bones shall be broken” (Ps 34 [33]:21 with influence from Exod 
12:10, 46 and Num 9:12)! 

John 19:37: Two Advents Testimonium. “They shall look on the one 
whom they have pierced.” 


These elements, I suggest, were already combined in the earliest 
reflections on the death of Jesus: (1) a narrative based on historical 
memories; (2) interpretation of Jesus as the fulfillment of a cultic type; 
(3) interpretation of Jesus within a two advents schema, i.e., as a suffer- 
ing righteous one who is eventually glorified in resurrection (and sec- 
ond advent in judgment?). 





19 See Carleton Paget, Barnabas, 140; Prigent, Testimonia, 108. 

91 See sect. 3.9.2 above. 

12 For an analysis of this éestimonium, see Maarten J.J. Menken, “The Old Testament 
Quotation in John 19, 36: Sources, Redaction, Background,” in Frans van Segbroeck, 
et al., eds., The Four Gospels 1992: Festschrift Frans Neirynck (3 vols.; BETL 100; Leuven: 
Leuven University Press/Peeters, 1992) 3. 2101-18. 
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5.5.7 Excursus on Crossan’s Interpretation of Barnabas 7 


Crossan identifies Barnabas 7 as an intermediary stage in the devel- 
opment of the passion narrative. As Crossan has it, the first activ- 
ity of Christian scribes after the crucifixion was to gather scriptural 
testimonia which showed “a dialectic of persecution and vindication.” 
In this particular case the Day of Atonement ritual in Leviticus 16 
was chosen because of its dialectic of the two goats.'? The connec- 
tions drawn between the ritual and Jesus in Barnabas 7 is what Cros- 
san refers to as “passion prophecy” or “exegetical discourse.”'* Only 
then were various passion prophecies such as this written up into a 
passion narrative; thus the passion prophecy of Barnabas 7 “knows 
nothing at all about passion stories.”'* For Crossan, it is the exeget- 
ical work exemplified in Barabas 7 that provided the details of the 
ritual abuse in the eventual passion narrative. 

Crossan is correct to emphasize that the collection of passion/ 
vindication lists (testimonia), and even the development of small-scale 
“prophetic-fulfillment units” was a process that was independent of 
and/or interactive with gospel narrative traditions well into the third 
century.' Crossan is most likely incorrect, however, to claim that 
units such as Barnabas 7 have no knowledge of a passion narrative. 

For Crossan’s claim to be substantiated, we should find in Bamabas 7 
only general references to the dialectic of suffering and vindication. 
But as we have seen, the suffering/vindication (two advents) schema 
is only one axis of Bamabas 7—in fact the author’s main concern is 
the Day of Atonement ritual. Indeed, if suffering/vindication pat- 
terns were the sole focus of the “search of scripture,” then the “two 
goats” of Leviticus 16 would never have been chosen. On the con- 
trary, the Day of Atonement text was likely chosen because of prior 
conviction that Jesus’ death is atoning (Bam. 7.2). 

From Crossan’s analysis, we should similarly have expected to find 
generic references to scriptural abuse and mockery. What we find 
instead are obscure references to non-scriptural rituals involving abuse 
and mockery! It is far more likely that the author of Barnabas 7, 
familiar with such passion narrative details as the scarlet robe, sought 
types of these narrative details in scripture and other authoritative 


193 Crossan, Who Killed Jesus? 120. 

1% Ibid., 121; see also idem, “Lists,” 243. 
' Crossan, Who Killed Jesus? 123. 

196 Crossan, “Lists,” 241. 
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traditions than that he scoured scriptural and non-scriptural tradi- 
tions looking for general symbols of suffering and vindication. 

Finally, if Barn. 7.3-5 is indeed a reference to eucharistic prac- 
tice, then it is plausible that the author found a type of this prac- 
tice in Jewish ritual, but much more difficult to imagine that a bare 
reference to washing with vinegar can have struck him as a useful 
suffering/vindication testimonium. 

While it is not necessary to suppose that Barnabas 7 knew the 
canonical passion narratives as we have them,'” it is clear that Bar- 
nabas is familiar with both testimonia traditions and some form of the 
passion narrative. We can conclude that he was a member of a 
Christian community in which he was taught a theological under- 
standing of Jesus’ death as atoning, that he was familiar with eucharis- 
tic traditions, and hence that he cannot be characterized as a lone 
“searcher of the scriptures” looking for suffering/vindication patterns. 


5.6 Stone Testimonia in the New Testament 


By the time of Justin, the title “stone” for Jesus is so well established 
that Justin can simply make the identification without further argu- 
ment. In the following, I shall explore the scriptural background 
to this stone tradition. After surveying the Jewish background to the 
stone traditions, I discuss five NT stone traditions: (1) interpreta- 
tions of Jesus as the rejected cornerstone (Ps 118 [117]:22); (2) the 
imagery of the stumbling stone set in Zion (Rom 9:33; 1 Pet 2:6-8); 
(3) testimonia and stone metaphors for the Christian community and 
the temple; (4) gospel portraits of Jesus and the stone testimonia, and 
(5) the designation of Peter as the “rock” and foundation stone (Matt 
16:18). Finally, I will provide some examples of the continuity of the 
stone testimonia tradition into the patristic era. Four passages are cen- 
tral to the stone testimonia tradition: Isa 8:14; Isa 28:16; Ps 118 
(117):22; and Dan 2:34, 44—45. 


19% Carleton Paget (Barnabas, 139) and Köster (Synoptische Überlieferung, 152-56) 
argue for the independence of Barabas from the canonical narratives. 
198 See Dial. 34.2; 86.2-3; 100.4; 126.1. 
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5.6.1 Second Temple Jewish Background to the Stone Testimonia 


Pre-Christian Jewish interpretations of Isa 28:16 and Dan 2:34, 44—45 
are of particular importance for the Christian stone tradition. The 
Daniel 2 passages were part of the eschatological imagery in at least 
some first-century Jewish circles: 


And when these things come to pass and the signs occur which I 
showed you before, then my Son will be revealed, whom you saw as 
a man coming up out of the sea. Then, when all the nations hear his 
voice, all the nations shall leave their own lands and the warfare that 
they have against one another; and an innumerable multitude shall be 
gathered together, as you saw, desiring to come and conquer him. But 
he shall stand on the top of Mount Zion. And Zion shall come and 
be made manifest to all people, prepared and built, as you saw the 
mountain carved out without hands. (4 Ezra 13:32-36, NRSV) 


This important passage identifies an eschatological Mount Zion, the 
mount of the temple, with the mountain of Daniel 2. The “man of 
the sea,” associated with interpretations of the Danielic “Son of Man,” 
also figures prominently in the vision.'” 

Josephus, in the course of his exposition of the book of Daniel, 
provides a further tantalizing hint that some Jews gave the Danielic 
stone a potentially dangerous eschatological interpretation: 


And Daniel also revealed to the king the meaning of the stone, but I 
have not thought it proper to relate this, since I am expected to write 
of what is past and done and not of what is to be... (Ant. 10.210)? 


Many scholars read here an understandable reluctance on the part 
of Josephus to divulge a Jewish eschatological or messianic inter- 
pretation threatening to his Roman patrons.” 

An important interpretive background may likewise be traced for 
Isa 28:16 in the varieties of Second Temple Judaism, beginning 
already with the LXX rendition: 


MT Isa 28:16: See I am laying in Zion a foundation stone, a tested 
stone, a precious cornerstone, a sure foundation: “One who trusts 
will not panic.” 


19 On 4 Ezra 13, see Collins, Scepter, 183-87. 

200 Greek text and ET in Ralph Marcus, trans., Josephus, vol. 6: Jewish Antiquities, 
Books IX-XI (LCL; Cambridge, MA; London: Heinemann; 1937). 

21 See Lloyd Gaston, No Stone on Another: Studies in the Significance of the Fall of 
Jerusalem in the Synoptic Gospels (NovTSup 23; Leiden: Brill, 1970) 219 n. 3. 
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LXX Isa 28:16: TSod éy@ &uBar@ cic tà BenéAro. Frov AiBov noAvteAt] 
EKAEKTOV AkKpoyOvIatov ëvtipov cic tà BeLEAra atg, Kai ô mioteEdav 
én’ adtO od uh KatacyovOf. 

Behold, I will lay for a foundation in Zion a stone, a costly, cho- 
sen, precious cornerstone for its foundation, and the one trusting in 
it [him?] will not be put to shame. 


The addition éx’ abt is of most interest: Joachim Jeremias holds 
that the reading éx’ «òt is “the oldest example of Messianic inter- 
pretation of an OT stone statement.”* This conclusion is open to 
serious question, however, as the referent of abt@ is ambiguous, the 
addition is lacking in the LXX B text, and, even granted that the 
LXX A text has a messianic meaning, this may be due to Christian 
influence.” 

The targum to Isa 28:16 has transformed the stone into a king: 


Behold I will appoint in Zion a king, a strong king, powerful and ter- 
rible. I will make him strong and powerful, says the prophet, but the 
righteous who have believed in these things shall not be dismayed 
when distress comes. 


Again, of course, the uncertain dating of this targumic tradition 
makes its use for recovering first-century understandings difficult. 

All in all, the evidence for a pre-Christian messianic interpreta- 
tion of Isa 28:16 must be considered weak.” 

A more promising witness to a first-century Jewish reading of Isa 
28:16 is found in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Isaiah 28:16 played an impor- 
tant part in expressing the self-understanding of the Qumran com- 
munity as the renewed temple—a place holy and set apart.” In the 
Rule of the Community, the following passage refers to the Community 
council, a body consisting of twelve men and three priests: 


‘the Community council shall be founded on truth, like an everlasting 
plantation, a holy house for Israel and the foundation of the holy of 
ĉholies for Aaron, true witnesses for the judgment and chosen by the 
will (of God) to atone for the earth and to render the wicked their 
retribution. It? will be the tested rampart, the precious cornerstone 


202 Jeremias, “Ai®oc,” TDNT 4. 268-80; esp. 272. Jeremias proceeds to provide 
a wealth of rabbinic citations for messianic readings of stone passages (pp. 272-73). 

203 So Gaston, No Stone, 219. 

20t Pace Dunn (Romans 2. 583--84) who considers a pre-Christian messianic inter- 
pretation of Isa 28:16 likely. 

205 See the impressive case presented in Gaston, No Stone, 163-76. 

20 The subject here is ambiguous: it may refer to the council in particular or 
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that does not *whose foundations do not shake or tremble in their 
place. It will be the most holy dwelling “for Aaron with total knowl- 
edge of the covenant of justice and in order to offer a pleasant aroma; 
and it will be a house of perfection and truth in Israel. (LOS 8.5-9)*” 


Lloyd Gaston comments correctly that here we see the Community 
taking over the temple’s role not only as the dwelling place of God, 
but also providing the means of atonement which had previously 
been effected by the sacrifices of the Jerusalem temple.?” 

Gaston offers two further texts from the hymns of the Community 
in which Isa 28:16 is used compositionally: 


The deep thunders at my sigh, [my soul nears] the gates of death 
I am like someone entering a fortified city, 

and looking for shelter in the rampart until salvation. 

My God, I lean on your truth, 

for you place the foundation upon rock, 

and the beams to the correct size, and the plumb hne [.. .] 

tested stone for a strong building which will not shake. 

All those who enter there will not stagger, 

for a foreigner will not penetrate it; 

its gates are armoured gates which do not permit entry. (1QH 
14.24b—28a) 


You placed me like a sturdy tower, like a high wall, 
you founded my building upon rock 
and everlasting foundations as my base, 


all my walls are like a tested wall which will not shake. (1L1QH 15.8-9) 


The targum’s rendering of the last phrase of Isa 28:16 as “the right- 
eous who believed in these things shall not be dismayed when distress 


to the community as a whole. Garcia Martinez supplies “the Community” in his 
translation, and Gaston too prefers this rendering (No Stone, 168). The context, how- 
ever, supports a specific reference to the council here (so Achtemeier, / Peter, 155 
n. 74). The point is not essential, as 4QJsaiah Pesher* shows that both the coun- 
cil and the wider community could be described as stones: “and your foundations 
are sapphires [Isa 54:11] [its interpretation]: they will found the council of the 
Community, the priests and the people; the assembly of their elect, like a sapphire 
stone in the midst of stones.” 

27 Hebrew text of 1QS (1QRule of the Community) in Millar Burrows, ed., The 
Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark’s Monastery, vol. 2; fasc. 2: The Manual of Discipline (New 
Haven, CT: American Schools of Oriental Research, 1951); ET in Scrolls, 3-19. 

28 Gaston, No Stone, 169. See also 1QS 9.3-4 on the holy Community’s role in 
establishing “the spirit of holiness in truth eternal, in order to atone for the fault 
of the transgression and for the guilt of sin and for approval for the earth, with- 
out the flesh of burnt offerings and without the fats of sacrifice.” 
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come” shows that these Qumran readings also parallel a targumic 
tradition.” 

Finally, the epithet “rock” (738) given to Yahweh in the Jewish 
scriptures may have contributed to the later messianic or eschato- 
logical interpretations of the stone passages.?'° This image of God as 
a rock, intriguingly, is expressly avoided in the LXX: of the forty 
references in the Hebrew scriptures, only once is the image carried 
over into the LXX (2 Kgs 22:2). The metaphor is most often replaced 
by a simple reference to God.?"! 


5.6.2 New Testament Uses of Stone Testimonia 


(a) Jesus as the Rejected (but Ultimately Vindicated) Cornerstone 

As a conclusion to Jesus’ parable on the vineyard and the tenants 
(Mark 12:1-11), Ps 118 (117):22-23 is quoted in a straightforward 
LXX text: 


Mark 12:10-11: MBov, öv dnedoxipacay ot oikodopodvtec, odtos èyevýðn 
cig KegaAdt yovias: nap& Kupiov éyéveto aiitn, kal gotiv Bavpaoth év 
6pBaApoic Hav. 

The stone that the builders rejected has become the cornerstone, 
this was the Lord’s doing, and it is amazing in our eyes. 


The parable is certainly intended as an allegory (see Mark 12:12): 
Jesus is identified as the son, and further symbolized as the rejected 
stone that will become the cornerstone. The connection between the 
parable and the quotation was likely facilitated by the play on words: 
]2 (son) and Jas (stone).”!? This connection, together with the wit- 
ness of the Gospel of Thomas 65-66 (which also follows its version of 
the parable with a clear allusion to Ps 118:22), indicates that the 
quotation was the original, scriptural key to the allegory. 





209 See ibid., 172. The verb for staggering/shaking in the Qumran hymns is the 
Hiphil. of D193; the targum uses the cognate PIVI. 

210 Jeremias, “AiBoc,” 273; see Deut 32:4; 2 Sam 23:3; Isa 26:4; 30:39; Ps 62:3, 7. 

211 See Ken Derry, “One Stone on Another: Towards an Understanding of 
Symbolism in The Epistle of Barnabas,” Journal of Early Christian Studies 4 (1996) 526 
n. 35. Thus in Deut 32:4, “The Rock (787), his work is perfect,” becomes simply 
Oedc, &AnOwe tà Epya adtod. On this see the thorough study of Staffan Olofsson, 
God is My Rock: A Study of Translation Technique and Theological Exegesis in the Septuagint 
(ConB OT Ser. 31; Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1990). 

212 Gundry, Matthew: A Commentary on his Handbook for a Mixed Church under Persecution 
(2d ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1994) 429; Klyne Snodgrass, The Parable of the 
Wicked Tenants (WUNT 27; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1983), esp. 113-18. 
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Matthew 21:33-46 and Luke 20:9-19 follow Mark here, quoting 
the LXX Psalm 118 (117) passage as a conclusion to the allegorical 
parable. Matthew gives the allegory an explicitly anti-Jewish inter- 
pretation: “the kingdom of God will be taken away from you and 
given to a people that produces the fruits of the kingdom” (21:43). 
Luke quotes only Ps 118 (117):22, and immediately adds: 


Luke 20:18: nic ò neowy én’ éxeivov tov AMBov cvvOAacOiceta- 
éo’ dv 8 äv néon, Arkunoer adtév. 
Everyone who falls on that stone will be broken to pieces; 
and it will crush anyone on whom it falls. 


This allusion itself is a composite one: the first part echoes the stone 
of stumbling as found in Isa 8:14-15: 


Isa 8:14-15a: wor dev én’ abt nenoWds jis, ota oor eis Gyiaope, 
Kai ody Ós AiBov npooKdppati ovvavthoecðe adtH 
ovddé HG NETPAG TTOPATL... 
dia toto ddvvatfjcovaw év adtoig TOAAOL KOA TecobVtAL kal GvvtTpLBH- 
GOVTA1, 
And if you trust in him, he shall be a sanctuary for you, 
and you shall not come against him as against a stumbling stone, 
neither as against a rock of falling. ... 
Therefore many among them shall be weak, and fall, and be crushed. 


The second part’ of Luke’s image derives from the stone in Dan 
2:34, the stone cut from a mountain without hands (étyn@n AiBos é& 
dpous &vev yeip@v) and (in vv 44-45) identified as a kingdom that 
will last forever and crush and grind to powder all other kingdoms.’ 

In the speech reported in Acts 4:11, Peter makes a clear allusion 
to Ps 118 (117):22: 


Acts 4:11: odtég omv 6 AiBoc, ó eEovBevnPeic dq’ duv tov oiKodduov, ò 
yevopevos cig KEQaAT yoviasc. 
This one is the stone that was rejected by you, the builders; it has 
become the cornerstone. 


Here Luke has replaced the LXX word for rejection (&roðokiuáķčo) 
(which he uses in Luke 20:17) with éGov8evéw. It is hardly a casual 


213 See Lindars, Apologetic, 184, on the tracing of these allusions. Matthew 21:44 
has essentially the same addition, though its omission in 44 D 33 and other wit- 
nesses makes the reading textually suspect. Whether original or an accretion, how- 
ever, Matt 21:44 witnesses to the strong tendency for scriptural stone texts to attract 
other scriptural stone passages. 
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change: é€0v8evéw is a key word in Christian reflection on Christ’s 
passion, as can be seen below: 


Mark 9:12: xoi nôs yéypantar èni tov vidv tod évOparov iva. TOAAG néðn 
Koi é€ovdevnOF. 

Luke 23:11: t&ov0evious $8 abtov [kar] o' ‘HpdSng odv tois otpatedyaoww 

Barn. 7.9: Oò% odtdc otu, öv note hueiç EotavpHoapev eEovOevicavtec 
KOL KATAKEVTNOaVTES KAL ÈUNTÓOAVTEÇ; 


Lindars plausibly suggests that this use of é60v8evéw is derived from 
Isa 53:3 (in the Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion recensions).?!* 
With Lindars and Crossan, therefore, we can speak of two “rejec- 
tion” themes in the NT, one based on Ps 118 (117):22 and using 
ànoðorktuáģo, the other likely derived from Isa 53:3 with éov8evéw.?'5 
Acts 4:11 represents a confluence of these two streams.’ 

With his combination of Ps 118 (117):22; Isa 8:14; and Dan 2:34, 
44-45, Luke therefore shows contact with exegetical reflection that 
applied a complex network of stone images to Jesus. Each text serves 
a distinct function: 


Ps 118 (117):22: Shows that Jesus has been rejected (by unbelievers in 
general/Jews in particular) but is ultimately vindicated (by his res- 
urrection/ascension/second advent) 

Isa 8:14-15: Demonstrates the ambiguity of trust in Christ: for 
those who trust he is a sanctuary (aytaoua), for those who do 
not, he is a stumbling stone or rock of falling 

Damiel 2: Intensifies the negative effects of those who oppose 
Christ: they will be crushed 


(b) The Stumbling Stone Set in Zion (Rom 9:33; 1 Pet 2:6-8) 

In the context of his scriptural meditation on God’s plan for Israel 
in Romans 9-11, Paul cites a conflation of Isa 28:16 and Isa 8:14. 
This text belongs to the “hard” hardening tradition known to Paul 
(see sect. 5.4.3): God is portrayed as intentionally placing a stum- 
bling stone in Zion. 





214 Ibid., 81-82. The LXX reads AtpdoOn. 

23 Lindars, Apologetic, 81-92; Crossan, Cross, 126-27. In the passion predictions, 
Mark 8:31 uses ánoĝoxtuáčw; Mark 9:12 has é€ov8evéw. 

216 A further link between “stone” traditions and the Isaian servant is to be found 
already in one of the “servant songs”: “The Lord God helps me; therefore I have 
not been disgraced; therefore I have set my face like flint’—a text which was to 
become part of Barnabas’s “stone” collection (6.3b). 
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Rom 9:33: "Tod tinu év Ludbv AiBov npookóuuatoç Kai nétpav oKavddAov, 
Kai ó motedov én’ adt od KataroyvvOroetat. 

See, I am laying in Zion a stone that will make people stumble, a 
rock that will make them fall, and whoever believes in him will not 
be put to shame. 

LXX Isa 28:16: "TSod yó suPar@ eig tà Oepér1 Frov Abov noAvteAt 
EkAextov &Kpoyoviaiov Evtuptov cic tà Beuéhia dtc, Kai ó miotebov èr’ 
abt@ od uh KataroxovOn. 

MT Isa 28:16: 3 JS’ JAS TEI TO oun 
wim sh PANAT Ta Tw mpe ma 
See, I am laying in Zion a foundation stone, a tested stone, a pre- 
cious cornerstone, a sure foundation: “One who trusts will not panic.” 

LXX Isa 8:14: wai av èn’ abt nenoWas is, Eota oor eis Gyiacpa, Kai ody 
ÓG Abov rpookóuuatı ovvavinceadbe avt OSE Gc RETPAC ntøpatı. 

MT Isa 8:14. 2a SA n JANA wpa mm 
He will become a sanctuary, a stone one strikes against, a rock one 
stumbles over. 





The base text of the quotation is Isa 28:16, with interpretive ele- 
ments brought in from Isa 8:14. The quotation of Isa 8:14 is closer 
to the sense of the Hebrew, indicating either a recourse to the orig- 
inal or (most likely) the use of one of the Greek recensions preserved 
in Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion.”!’ The quotation of Isa 28:16 
shows contact with both the Hebrew (omission of “foundation” of 
Zion) and the Greek (retention of èn’ abt6);?'® in its omission of tà 
QeuéAta it differs from the readings preserved in the LXX recen- 
sions. This non-standard reading of Isa 28:16 has a remarkable par- 
allel in 1 Pet 2:6: 


Both Romans and 1 Peter read the non-standard ‘Ido0d tiOnu èv Zidv 
AiPov and retain the éx’ adt reading of LXX A. 1 Peter does not 
insert the material from Isa 8:14 at this point, but rather continues 
with quotations from LXX Ps 117:22 (1 Pet 2:7) and then adds Isa 
8:14 (1 Pet 2:8), the latter in a non-LXX version exactly parallel to 
that in Romans. 

There are three options to explain the common non-standard 


217 See Stanley, Language of Scripture, 123-24; Koch, Schrift als Zeuge, 58-60. 
218 Koch, Schrift als Zeuge, 69-71. 
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reading “Idod tinu év Ziv AiBov: (1) that Romans depends on 1 
Peter; (2) that 1 Peter depends on Romans; or (3) that both texts 
draw on a common source for their adapted version of Isa 28:16. 
There is nearly unanimous scholarly agreement that there is no di- 
rect literary relationship between Romans and 1 Peter. It is difficult 
to imagine the author of | Peter disentangling Paul’s composite 
quotation and quoting Isa 28:16 and Isa 8:14 (with a slight adjust- 
ment to Isa 28:16) with Ps 118 (117):22 between them. On the other 
hand, dependence of Romans on | Peter is prima facie unlikely: why 
would Paul select only two of three texts and conflate them??!? Recent 
commentaries by Achtemeier and J. Ramsey Michaels represent the 
consensus that 1 Peter and Romans are in fact drawing on a com- 
mon source.” 

Stanley and Koch present the following arguments for their view 
that the form of Isa 28:16 witnessed in 1 Peter and Romans goes 
back to a common Christian tradition: (1) it deviates strikingly from 
the LXX, MT, and any other extant version; (2) there is no reason 
to think that the changes from the LXX or MT are attributable to 
Paul or 1 Peter, since they fit the context of neither work closely; 
(3) this common form can easily be given a christological interpre- 
tation: God has laid Christ as a cornerstone in Zion; those who 
believe in him will not be put to shame. While Koch attributes this 
common “source” to oral tradition, his notion of a christological oral 
tradition is quite vague, and he gives no convincing reason to pre- 
fer this explanation over a common written source.” 

Koch further argues that Isa 28:16 and Isa 8:14 were first conflated 
by Paul, and that the use of both texts in 1 Pet 2:6-8, though not 
directly dependent on Romans, nevertheless depends on a more gen- 
eral “tradition deriving from Paul.” Stanley, however, rightly rejects 
this proposal: the fact that both Paul and 1 Peter use the same non- 
LXX text of Isa 8:14 in close conjunction with a “christianized” version 


219 See Kraft, “Isaiah,” 344-45; Koch, Schrift als Zeuge, 69; Stanley, Language of 
Scripture, 120 n. 109. 

220 “While the similarities point to a common source, the differences indicate an 
independent use of it” (Achtemeier, / Peter, 159); “Peter is therefore probably not 
dependent on Paul for his quotations but on an early collection of messianic proof 
texts” (Michaels, 7 Peter [WBC 49; Waco, TX: Word, 1988] 94). 

21 Koch, Schrift als Zeuge, 69-71; idem, “Christologischen Schriftgebrauch,” 178-84. 
Stanley (Language of Scripture, 121-22) remains noncommittal on the question of the 
use of oral or written sources. 

222 See Koch, “Schriftgebrauch,” 182. 
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of Isa 28:16 could hardly have occurred independently.’ This inde- 
pendent but exactly parallel use of two non-standard texts makes the 
conclusion that both 1 Peter and Paul drew on a written “stone” 
text collection almost inevitable.”* 

It remains to consider the function of the stone texts in each 
author. In the specific context of Rom 9:30-33, Paul declares that 
Israel did not fulfill the law because it did not pursue it k niotews 
but rather wo ¿č épywv. This striving óç && épywv is the stumbling 
block over which Israel has stumbled. Lindars is perhaps correct to 
conclude that Paul does not have a directly christological interpre- 
tation in view here: the stone is not Christ per se, but rather the role 
of Christ in God’s plan for Israel.” Nevertheless, it is likely that 
Paul is simply extending the meaning of an original directly chris- 
tological interpretation of Jesus as the stumbling stone. 

1 Peter 2 reveals a range of functions for the stone imagery. In 
1 Pet 2:4, the image is attributed directly to Christ: “Come to him, 
a living stone (Ai®og Cv), though rejected (dnodedoxmacpévov) by 
mortals yet chosen and precious (éxAextdg évtyocg) in God’s sight” 
(allusions to Ps 118 [117]:22 and Isa 28:16). The image then slips 
almost imperceptibly to an application to followers of Christ: “like 
living stones (@¢ Ai8o1 Gévtec) let yourselves be built into a spiritual 
house (oixoSopeia8e oikog xvevuatixdc), to be a holy priesthood, to 
offer spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus Christ” 
(1 Pet 2:5). Finally, the catena of proof-texts (1 Pet 2:6-8), together 
with interpretive comments, echoes the point of Rom 9:33 precisely: 
“To you who believe, he is precious; but for those who do not be- 
lieve he is a stumbling stone.” 

The common TC that has been posited for 1 Peter and Romans 
was almost certainly part of a testimonia tradition on God’s rejection 


223 Stanley, Language of Scripture, 120-21 n. 109. 

24 Koch challenges the TC hypothesis on the grounds that the same “stone” 
texts are not cited by independent authors: Paul does not use Ps 118 (117):22; the 
Synoptics do not employ Isa 28:16 or 8:14 (though I dispute this last claim above); 
Barn. 6:2-4 lacks Isa 8:14 and cites Isa 28:16 in a textual form different from Paul 
(“Christologischen Schriftgebrauch,” 184). Koch’s objections, however, rest on a 
rigid, Harris-type model of a single fixed written TC: the evidence presented in this 
study suggests rather a more fluid model of a flexible school life-setting in which 
TCs were produced and transmitted. 

25 “The stone is not a symbol of Christ, but a vivid poetic image. The conse- 
quence of belief in Christ, or of unbelief, is lke a precious stone in your way. If 
you see it and take hold of it, you have got something of real value. If you are 
blind, it trips you up” (Lindars, Apologetic, 178). 
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of Israel and election of the gentiles as the new chosen people.”® As 
so often in the testimonia literature, these events are understood as 
pre-ordained because they are written in scripture: “They stumble 
because they disobey the word, as they were destined to do (eiç 6 
Kai été8noav) (1 Pet 2:8b). 


(c) Stone Testimonia, the Community, and the Temple 

The imagery of believers as the living stones of a new temple, oixocg 
nvevpatiKds (1 Pet 2:5), is paralleled in many other NT passages.”” 
We have seen that this image of the community as the new temple 
is “proved” by a TC in 2 Cor 6:14—-7:1: “We are the temple of the 
living God” (2 Cor 6:16b) (see sect. 4.2.1f above). In Eph 2:20-22, 
the new community brought together by Christ is described with a 
series of building images that climax in a temple metaphor: the 
believers are “built upon the foundations of the apostles and the 
prophets, with Christ Jesus himself as the cornerstone” (énorxodopnPévtes 
¿mì tÔ Bepedio tov cnoOTOAMV Kai TPOONTOV, čövtos åkpoyoviaíov adtod 
Xptotod "Incod), they are “a holy temple (vac &ytog) in the Lord” 
in whom they are built together (vvoixodopém) into a dwelling place 
(katountypiov) of God in the spirit.” 

The imagery continues into the apostolic period. Ignatius (Eph. 
9.1) refers to his readers as “stones of the temple of the Father, 
made ready for the building of God the Father” (ac évteg Abor vaod 
natpóç, Htoacpévor eis oikoðouhv Beo matpdc).”° In Barnabas 16, an 
extended attack on the Jewish Temple (TC in 16.3-5, with com- 
mentary) is followed by a passage on believers being led into an 
“incorruptible temple” (Barn. 16.9). Although Barnabas’s meaning is 
not clear, he apparently identifies the new temple with Christians: 
“God truly dwells in us, in the habitation which we are” (v 8). 
Influence of a stone /estimonium is perhaps visible in Barn. 16.7, with 


226 See 1 Pet 2:9: “you are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy nation, 
God’s own people”; and the quotation of Hos 2:23 in 1 Pet 2:10 (quoted also in 
Rom 9:25). 

27 The connection between the use of tiðnu here and in the quotation of Isa 
28:16 (1 Pet 2:6) is noteworthy. 

228 E.G. Selwyn correctly interprets oikog nvevpatikds as “God’s true temple” (St. 
Peter 160, 286-91). That 1 Peter has the temple in mind is ensured by the follow- 
ing references in the verse to priesthood and sacrifice. 

#9 Cf. the parallel sequence of thought in Eph 4:15-16, where Christ is depicted 
as the head of the body of believers. 

230 Greek text and ET in Lake, Apostolic Fathers 1. 172-277. 
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the reference to the Jewish temple as “like a temple really built with 
hands. (ag GANBHs oikodopNtds vads tà xe1pdc)” (cf. the Danielic &vev 
xeip@v).”' Finally, the Shepherd of Hermas Vision 3 and Similitude 9 
develop the metaphor whereby believers are the stones (Ai®ot) that 
make up the tower (rdpyoc) which is the church. 

Paul’s identification of the individual’s body with the temple of 
God in 1 Cor 3:16-17; 6:19 is perhaps best understood as an ex- 
tension of the metaphor of the community as temple.” The concept 
of the community as temple is also a constitutive element in the 
NT parenetic tradition centered on building metaphors (oixodoun, 
oixodopéw).”? Nor should the temple allusions be limited to “stone” 
words and the oikoðopéœ word group; Gaston rightly recognizes that 
MBog, nétpa, and &kpoywviaios should be studied together with @epéAroc 
and even otdAog (Gal 2:9; Rev 3:12) as part of an overall image.” 
Indeed apostles are portrayed as the foundation of the community 
in Matt 16:18; Eph 2:20; 2 Tim 2:19; and Rev 21:9. 2 Timothy 2:19 
is of special interest, in that it forms an exact parallel to Isa 28:16 
in picturing a firm foundation with an inscription on a stone.” 


(d) Jesus, the Temple, and Stone Testimonia 

With this widespread network of stone testimonia and temple imagery 
evident in the NT, it is not surprising that these traditions are also 
found in the Gospel portraits of Jesus. Statements that Jesus would 
destroy the temple and rebuild it are witnessed in a variety of inde- 
pendent traditions: 


331 Cf. also Acts 7:48, where Stephen, after noting that Solomon built the tem- 
ple, argues that God has no need of a human-made habitation: GAA’ ody 6 byto- 
tog év xerporotots KatorKket. Both Bamabas and Acts use Isa 66:1 as an anti-temple 
testimonium. 

232 See Gaston, No Stone, 180. 

233 See Acts 20:32; Rom 14:19; 1 Cor 8:1; 10:23; 14:12; 2 Cor 10:8; 12:19; 
13:10; 1 Thess 5:11; Jude 20. On the general OT background of Paul’s use of the 
“building” tradition, see Philipp Vielhauer, “Oikodome: Das Bild vom Bau in der 
christlichen Literatur vom Neuen Testament bis Clemens Alexandrinus,” in idem, 
Oikedome, 113-15; on the particular relationship to temple imagery, see Otto Michel, 
“oikos,” TDNT 5. 139. My point here is only that the scriptural background, includ- 
ing the temple imagery, is an important element of the oixodopéw parenetic tradi- 
tion; this does not rule out other important influences from Jewish and hellenistic 
sources. 

23 Gaston, No Stone, 195, 214. 

235 Ibid., 197-98. 
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Mark 14:58: “I will destroy this temple that is made with hands, and 
in three days I will build another, not made with hands.” (par. Matt 
26:61; omitting “not made with human hands”) 

Mark 15:29: “Aha! You who would destroy the temple and build it in 
three days, save yourself, and come down from the cross.” (par. 
Matt 27:40) 

John 2:19-21: “Destroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up... But he was speaking of the temple of his body.” 

Acts 6:14: “for we have heard him say that this Jesus of Nazareth will 
destroy this place and will change the customs that Moses handed 
on to us.” 

Gospel of Thomas 71: Jesus said: “I shall destroy [this] house, and no 
one will be able to [re]build it.” 


Also to be noted is Jesus’ answer to his disciple’s question about the 
temple: “Do you see these great buildings? Not one stone will be 
left here upon another; all will be thrown down” (Mark 13:2). 

This temple tradition is again connected with specific stone testi- 
monia. Lindars rightly sees in the yeipoxointog/dyetponointog of Mark 
14:58 an allusion to Dan 2:34, 44—45 (avev yeip@v).”© The exchange 
in Mark 13:1-2 explicitly connects Ai®o1 with the temple. Latin tex- 
tual traditions add to Mark 13:2 “and in three days another will be 
raised without hands,” thereby showing the influence of a testimonia 
reflection which combined images of the destruction of the temple, 
the accusations against Jesus, (perhaps) a reference to Jesus’ resurrec- 
tion, and Dan 2:34, 44—45. 

A recent trend in historical Jesus research has centered on the 
importance of Jesus’ challenge to the temple. For E.P. Sanders, 
Jesus’ symbolic action in the temple (Mark 11:15-19) is key for recon- 
structing Jesus’ intentions. Sanders argues that Jesus’ action was meant 
not as a “cleansing” but as a symbolic destruction of the temple as 
a prelude to the inauguration of the kingdom of God and the con- 
struction of the eschatological temple.**® N.T. Wright agrees with 
the centrality of the temple action in reconstructing Jesus’ intentions: 
in predicting the destruction of the temple, Jesus implicitly claimed 
to be the royal messiah with authority to destroy and rebuild the 


23 Lindars, Apologetic, 68-69. 

2337 See ibid.; Bakker, “Old-Latin Gospels,” 1-8. The addition is witnessed in 
D W it Cyprian. 

238 Sanders, Jesus and Judaism (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1985) 61-76; idem, The 
Historical Figure of Jesus (London: Penguin, 1993) 253-62. 
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temple.” Crossan too finds in Jesus’ action a symbolic destruction, 
although he sees no messianic intent.™ Space precludes even a cur- 
sory discussion of these complex historical Jesus issues, but I suggest 
that pursuing connections between the NT stone traditions (so often 
connected with temple imagery) and Jesus’ own intentions in regard 
to the temple is a fruitful avenue for future research.™! 


(e) Peter and the Stone Testimonia (Matt 16:18) 

We saw above that in addition to Christ and the church, stone 
traditions were also applied to Peter.” The application is already 
present in the NT: Jesus names the disciple Simon “Cephas” (“rock”) 
in all four Gospels.” In Peter’s confession of Jesus as the messiah 
as recorded in Matt 16:13-23, the stone imagery is further devel- 
oped. Jesus responds to Peter’s confession: 


Blessed are you, Simon son of Jonah! For flesh and blood has not 
revealed this to you , but my Father in heaven. '*And I tell you, you 
are Peter, and on this rock I will build my church, and the gates of 
Hades will not prevail against it. “I will give you the keys of the king- 
dom of heaven, and whatever you bind on earth will be bound in 
heaven, and whatever you loose on earth will be loosed in heaven. 
(Matt 16:17-19) 


Otto Betz has shown well the important parallels between the imagery 
here and the Qumran community’s self-understanding as the new 
temple (using Isa 28:16 as the guiding metaphor).?“ Both the Qumran 


texts and Matthew 16 picture a community built on a solid rock, 


39 Wright, Christian Origins and the Question of God, vol. 2: Jesus and the Victory of 
God (Minneapolis: Fortress, 1996) 490-93. Wright explicitly links this interpretation 
of the temple action with the interpretation of the parable of the wicked tenants 
(pp. 497-501). 

4° Crossan, The Historical Jesus: The Life of a Mediterranean Jewish Peasant (San 
Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1991) 357-59. 

41 On this connection, see Seyoon Kim, “Jesus—The Son of God, the Stone, the 
Son of Man, and the Servant: The Role of Zechariah in the Self-Identification of 
Jesus,” in Gerald F. Hawthorne and Otto Betz, eds., Tradition and Interpretation in the 
New Testament: Essays in Honor of E. Earle Ellis for his 60th Birthday (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1987) 134-48. Kim draws some interesting 
connections, but is often highly speculative. 

22 The Peter stone tradition is most developed in Syriac literature (see Murray, 
Church and Kingdom, 205-38, 295-97, 353). 

%3 Matt 16:18; Mark 3:16; Luke 6:14; John 1:42. 

24 Betz, “Felsenmann und Felsengemeinde (Eine Parallele zu Mt 16:17-19 in 
den Qumranpsalmen),” ZNW 48 (1957) 49-77. See sect. 5.6.1 above on the inter- 
pretation of Isa 28:16 at Qumran. 
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strong enough to withstand the elemental forces of chaos and evil.” 
Although a majority of scholars dismiss this passage as unhistorical, 
Ben F. Meyer’s case that it represents Jesus’ aim of building an 
eschatological temple in the form of his community of disciples is 
worthy of consideration in light of the above discussions.” 


5.6.3 The Patristic Stone Testimonia 


In the following I provide an overview of stone collections outside 
of the NT in the first three centuries of the common era. I begin 
with Barn. 6.2b—4a, perhaps the earliest collection outside the NT. 
The author of Barnabas presupposes that his readers know a tradi- 
tion in which Christ is called the stone. He is concerned that his 
readers have a correct understanding of this symbol: “Is then our 
hope on a stone? God forbid. But he means that the Lord placed 
his flesh in strength” (6.3). For Barnabas, then, this image applies 
to Christ’s self-control in the suffering of the passion. 

Barnabas introduces the collection, “And again the Prophet says 
that he was placed as a strong stone (At8oc) for crushing” (6:2b). 
The reference to being placed (été8n) may allude either to Isa 
50:7* or to an adapted text of Isa 8:14 (see Rom 9:33 and 1 Pet 
2:6). The phrase Ai®ocg... cig ovvtpiBhv alludes to Isa 8:15”° or 
Dan 2:34, 45.%!' The very difficulty of pinpointing precise scriptural 


25 Cf. the imagery of Matt 16:18 with Isa 28:18: “Then your covenant with 
death will be annulled, and your agreement with Sheol will not stand.” Cf. further 
the compositional use of Isa 28:16-18 in the Hodayoth (sect. 5.6.1 above). 

248 Meyer, The Aims of Jesus (London: SCM, 1979) 185-97. The Qumran and 
the NT evidence provide numerous parallels to the imagery of the community as 
eschatological temple; Sanders and others have argued forcefully for the historicity 
of Jesus’ intention to destroy the current temple and replace it with the eschato- 
logical community of his followers. 

%7 The implied objection is actually made in the Dialogue of Athanasius and Zacchaeus 
111-12: “Do you mean that the Wisdom of God became a stone?” (quoted in 
Barnard, “Testimonies,” 122). Derry rightly points out that some of the stone imagery 
in Barnabas is negative: tables of stone broken by Moses (4.7-8); hearts of stone 
(6:14); see Derry, “One Stone,” 519-20. 

%8 So Prigent, Testimonia, 171. 

%9 So Harris, Testimonies 1. 31. 

250 So Prigent, Testimonia, 171. After speaking of the Ai®og and nétpa in the pre- 
vious verse, Isa 8:15 declares that “many among them” shall be weak, and fall, 
and be crushed (ovvtpifijoovtat). 

| Barnard offers this as a possibility (“Testimonies,” 121). These passages speak 
of the stone which will destroy the four kingdoms of Daniel’s vision. The lack of 
ovvtpipw in Daniel tells against an allusion. 
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references argues that-Bamabas is employing the imagery of what is 
already a well-known combination of texts. The following references 
can be identified with more precision. 


Barnabas LXX 











Choetar cig tov aiðva. abt od uh KaTALGXOVOR. 


6:3b: Kai £0nxé ue Óc otepeàv Isa 50:7: &AAG Enka. tò 








The passages witness to an odd combination of precise LXX quo- 
tation and free paraphrase. Barnabas closely follows Isa 28:16 LXX 
i.e., not the non-LXX form witnessed in Romans and | Peter), yet 
then gives a very free paraphrase of Isa 28:16-17a. Barnabas con- 
tinues with an adapted form of Isa 50:7, although the author knows 
the LXX version (5:14). Psalm 118 (117):22 is quoted accurately; the 
author, however, then skips over v 23 and gives what appears to be 
a free rendering of Ps 118 (117):24. 

Isaiah 28:16 and Ps 118 (117):22 are well-established Jestimonia in 
the NT, yet Bamabas shows no direct dependence on NT text forms 
or exegesis. Nevertheless, the author knows an authoritative tradition, 
incorporating both LXX and non-LXX texts, in which stone passages 
are applied to Christ. Given his use of extensive non-LXX TCs, it is 
most likely that this stone tradition too was passed down to him as a 
written collection. As a Christian teacher, he provided his readers with 
a certain exegesis of this collection: he applies it to Christ’s steadfast- 
ness during his passion. It is possible that the author added other texts 
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(e.g., Isa 50:7) to a collection that had been handed down to him.”? 

To demonstrate the widespread popularity and range of functions 
which the stone testimonia served, I present the following summary 
table. The summary draws on citations collected by Harris (Testimonies 
2. 60-61), Barnard (“Testimonies,” 117), Kraft (“Isaiah,” 344-45) 


and my own research. 


Author/Work 
Justin Dial. 70.1 


Dral. 76.1 


Dial. 86.2-3 
Dial. 90.4 


Dial. 113.6-7 


Dial. 114.2-5° 


Sib. Or. 1.345-46 


Sib. Or. 8.254 


Irenaeus 
A.H. 3.21.7 
A.H. 4.20.11 


Hippolytus 
Antichrist 26 
Ref. 5.2.35 


Dial. Tim. and Aq. 


Fol. 99 


Stone Texts 


Function 





Dan 2:34 


Dan 2:34 (w. Dan 
7:13) 


Gen 28:18 (A) 
Exod 17:9-12 (A) 


Josh 5:2 (A) 


Various allusions 


Isa 28:16, 8:14 (A) 


Dan 2:34/Isa 28:16 
Dan 2.34 


Dan 2:34 (A) 
(w. Dan 7:13) 
Ps 118:22; Isa 28:16; 
Dan 2:34 (A) 
(w. Homeric citations) 


Exod 17:12 (A) 


232 See Barnard, “Testimonies,” 122. 
233 In several passages, “stone” is one of a series of Christ’s titles: Dial. 34.2; 
100.4; 126.1. In Dial. 36.1, even Trypho admits that the prophets had said that 
Christ was to be called a stone. 


Polemic against 
super-natural birth of 
Mithras; 

Christ’s supernatural 
birth; 


Christ called a stone 
in many passages; 
Stone a symbol of 
Christ; 

Stone knives = Jesus’ 
and apostles’ words; 
second circumcision 


Second circumcision; 
titles of Christ 


Beautiful stone from 
Egypt against which 
Hebrews will stumble; 
Title of Christ 


Christ’s supernatural 
birth; 

One of the symbols of 
Christ 


Christ’s future 
universal reign 
Naasenes attribute 
passages to Adam 


Moses’ stone a type 
of the true stone 
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Stone Texts 


Function 





Tertullian 
Marc. 3.7.3; AJ. 
14.2-3 


Mare. 5.5.9 


AF. 9:22 (cf. Mare. 
3.16.4) 


Marc 4.13.6 


Mare. 5.17.16 
Dial. Ath. and Zac. 
111-12. 


Dream of Nero 10.1—2 


Cyprian Qu, 2.16 


Quir. 2.17-18 


Firmicus Maternus 
Error 20:1-6 


Isa 8:14; Ps 118:22; 
Dan 2:34 (w. Dan. 
7:13) 


Isa 28:16; 8:14 


Josh 5:2 (A) 


Isa 8:14 (A) 


Eph 2:20 and Ps 
118:22 


Isa 28:16; 8:14 
(form = Rom 9:33) 


Gen 28:18, 22; Ps 
126:1; Isa 28:16 


Isa 28:16; Ps 
118:21-26; Zech 
3:8-9; Deut 27:8; Josh 
24:26-27; Acts 4:8-12; 
Gen 28:11-22 (A); 
Exod 17:12; 1 Sam 
6:15; 1 Sam 17:49; 1l 
Sam 7:12 


Dan 2:31-35 and Isa 
2:2-4; Ps 24:3-6 


Isa 28:16; Ps 118:22- 
23; Zech 3:8-9; Deut 
27:8; Josh 24:26-27; 
Dan 2:31-34. 


Isa 8:14 refers to 
Christ’s humble 
advent; others to his 
glorious advent 


Christ a stone; 
stumbling stone for 
Marcion 


stone knife = Christ’s 
precepts 


Christ names Simon 
“Peter” since “stone” 
titles are particularly 


fit for Christ himself 


Paul learns Christ is 
corner-stone from OT 
“figure” 


Zaccheus asks if the 
Wisdom of God 


became a stone 


Only the stone of 
Christ can build house 
of God 


Christ also is called a 
stone 


Stone (Christ) shall 
become a mountain, 
and the gentiles will 
come to the mountain 


Polemic against 
followers of Mithras: 
Christ is the true 
stone. 
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Author/Work 


Stone Texts 
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Function 





Origen In Joh. 1.23.41 


Acts of Peter 24 


Eusebius Proof 1.7 


Proph. Select. 3.42 


Methodius Sermon on 
Sim. 6 


Ps.-Epiphanius 
Test. 13 


Ps.-Gregory Test. 8 


Cyril of Jer. Catech. 
10.3; 15:28 


Aphrahat Dem. 
1.16.1-21.9 


Acts of the Eastern 
Martyrs (intro.) 


Ephrem ÆC. 21.21 
(Diatessaron comm.) 


Ps 118:22-23; Matt 
21:42, 44; Acts 4:11 


Dan 2:34; Ps 118:22; 
Isa 28:16 (w. Dan 
7:13) 


Isa 28:16; Ps 118:22 


Ps 118:22 (A) 


Dan 2:34 

Isa 8:14; 28:16 
(form = Rom 9:33); 
Zech 3:9; 4:10 


Isa 28:16; Ps 118:22 
(A) 


Dan 2:34; Ps 118:2; 
Isa 28:16 (A) 


Ps 118:22; Isa 28:16; 
Luke 20:18; Dan 
2:34-44; Zech 4:7; 
Zech 3:9 


Dan 2:34; Matt 16:18; 
Isa 28:16; Ps 118:22; 
Rom 9:33; Matt 
7:24-25 (A) 


Ps 118:22; Dan 2:34; 
Gen 28:11 (A) 


One of Christ’s titles 


Christ’s supernatural 
origin 


Christ the cornerstone 
betwecn Jews and 
Christians (cf. Eph 
2:20) 


One of Christ’s titles 


Supernatural birth; 
That he is a stone 


Christ’s resurrection 
and building of the 
church. 


One of Christ’s titles 


Prophets called Christ 
the “rock.” 


Church is built from 
stones of the martyrs 


Christ = Stone” 


5.6.4 Conclusions on the Stone Testimonia: Form and Function 


Again our study has found ample evidence that stone texts were 
interpreted as a collection already in NT times: Paul and 1 Peter 





25t See Murray for further examples of Ephrem’s numerous stone allusions (Church 
and Kingdom, 208-12). > 
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know a written TC which was apparently drawn together as a scrip- 
tural proof against unbelievers (Jews?) who did not accept Christian 
beliefs; the quotation of Ps 118 (117):22 in Luke 20:18 already shows 
the influence of stone texts in Daniel 2 and Isa 8:14-15. This broad 
collection supplies both positive (precious cornerstone) and negative 
(stone of stumbling) images. Early Christian stone imagery is pro- 
foundly ambivalent. 

Lindars understood the application of Ps 118 (117):22 in Acts 4:11 
as the “first” stage of the apologetic: Jesus’ resurrection/vindication 
was interpreted as a literal fulfillment of this scriptural vindication 
of the rejected cornerstone.”? Gaston, however, offers an important 
alternative: the image of Christ as cornerstone is secondary to the fun- 
damental image of the community as the temple. The above analy- 
sis has shown how pervasive this metaphor is in the NT: not only 
do many texts explicitly link the community and the temple, but the 
widespread NT parenetic traditions involving oixodonéw often pre- 
suppose the image of the community as the temple. In this sense, 
the elusive effort to find a pre-Christian messianic background for 
the christological interpretation of stone texts is misplaced: the most 
important background is the use of Isa 28:16 at Qumran to support 
the community’s claim to be the solid rock of refuge and indeed 
even the new Temple. 

In the second century, Barnabas and Justin can simply allude to 
“stone” as a meaningful title for Jesus Christ. Stone collections 
contain both explicit quotations (Dan 2:34; Ps 118:22; Isa 8:14, 28:16 
are central) and allusions to narratives (Moses’ stone; Joshua’s stone 
knives). The stone texts carry a bewildering variety of christological 
symbolism: 


(1) Christ’s supernatural birth 

(2) Christ as a stone of stumbling (e.g., to Jews and Marcion) 
(3) Christ’s humility and his glory 

(4) Christ’s universal reign 

(5) Christ’s endurance of suffering 

(6) Christ’s teachings 

(7) Christ as the cornerstone between Jews and gentiles 





25 Lindars, Apologetic, 170. 
6 See Kurz (“Christological Proof,” 210): “Justin’s failure to comment on this 
title Stone would seem to indicate that it was too familiar to need justification.” 
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The stone symbolism is also applied to followers of Christ; Peter and 
the apostles are at times singled out for special emphasis. Some of 
the symbolism seems to have been mediated through NT interpre- 
tations, e.g., Christ as the cornerstone between Jew and gentile (Eph 
2:20); believers as the stones of the church (1 Pet 2:5); and Peter as 
the foundation stone (Matt 16:18). 

The stone texts quoted are characterized by great diversity in text 
forms (both LXX and LXX-deviant), text combinations, and func- 
tions.””’ This diversity should not be allowed to obscure the striking 
continuity: stone imagery is widely understood as a meaningful de- 
scription of Christ and/or Christians; and a common fund of testi- 
moma are used to articulate this meaning. The complex dynamics of 
the patristic tradition are to be explained by multiple factors: direct 
use of scripture, borrowing from previous authors, oral traditions 
(liturgical or homiletical), individual creativity, and “school” tradi- 
tions (written TCs and commentaries). 





237 See esp. Kraft, “Isaiah,” 344-45 for the textual variety. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Rather than again provide a summary of my results, which I have 
done at the end of major sections, I will offer what I see as some 
implications of this study’s conclusions for the scholarly reconstruc- 
tion of early Christianity. 


Conclusion 1: Authoritative written testimonia existed in New Testament 
times. This is probable by analogy with excerpt collections from con- 
temporary Greco-Roman literature, Qumran documents, and later 
patristic collections; it is made virtually certain by the presence of au- 
thoritative non-standard quotations found in various strands of the 
NT itself. The close verbal parallels, shared by independent wit- 
nesses, to Christian versions of Zech 12:10, Isa 6:9-10, and Isa 28:16 
are especially persuasive. These written testimonia no doubt originally 
circulated in many forms: in proof-text collections (seen in Rom 9:33 
and | Peter 2; the Hebrews 1-2 catena); in dialogues (at least as early 
as Jason and Papiscus, a source used by Justin); in eschatological dis- 
courses (employed in the Synoptics with an adapted version of Zech 
12:10); in historical (scriptural exempla) reviews (Acts 13); and in nar- 
ratives about Jesus (Matthew’s formula citations). Some forms of these 
written testimonia are already known to Paul. 
Implications. If authoritative written testimonia date back to the ear- 
liest stages of Christian tradition, then a paradigm which attrib- 
utes the earliest Jesus traditions to oral transmission and assigns 
written traditions to a later stage is inadequate. While the model 
of early = oral and later = written may fit the transmission of 
Jesus’ sayings, in the case of scriptural reflection on the Christ 
events it is probable that both oral and written traditions were 
transmitted from the earliest stages after the death of Jesus. This 
evidence virtually requires that some of the earliest followers of 
Jesus were trained interpreters of scripture. 

Once the existence of these written works is admitted, the pic- 
ture of early Christian literary relationships becomes correspond- 
ingly more complex. Thus, for example, in comparing the synoptic 
versions of the eschatological coming of the Son of Man, it is 
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Matthew (24:30), not Mark (13:26) who appears to preserve the 
version closest to the original (see sect. 5.5.2). 

In recent work on the passion narrative, scholars such as John 
Dominic Crossan have recognized the significance of intense early 
scribal activity. Crossan rightly speaks of testimonia lists and exeget- 
ical discourses which precede the canonical writings. At the same 
time, however, his model of scribes searching the scriptures for 
persecution/vindication passages is too limited. Followers of Jesus 
were also looking for other scriptural patterns (e.g., Christ as the 
fulfillment of sacrificial types) and passages which corresponded to 
known details of Jesus’ life. 

Continued research into the relationship between narratives of 
Jesus’ life and scriptural reflection on that life will no doubt shed 
further light on both of these early Christian literary efforts. 


Conclusion 2: The basic criteria for detecting use of written testimonia 
collections, refined by a century of scholarly discussion in NT, Second 
Temple, and patristic studies, remain valid today (see chapter one 
conclusions, point seven, for a summary). The burden of proof now 
lies with those who would deny that Christians used written scrip- 
tural collections beginning in NT times. 
Implications. This study has demonstrated that the insights of older 
scholars (J. Rendel Harris, George Milligan, Vincent Henry Stanton) 
are still worth recovering for the debate today. In particular, the 
genuine insights of Harris have been too lightly dismissed on the 
basis of his more idiosyncratic views (e.g., that early Christians 
used a single Testimony Book). Similarly, insights from patristic 
and Qumran research must continue to be a part of NT study; 
indeed the boundaries between these fields are, from a scholarly 
point of view, artificial. 


Conclusion 3: Testimoma traditions show a high degree of sophistication, 
implying access to a variety of variant readings (in Greek, Hebrew, 
and Aramaic traditions), an intimate knowledge of scripture, and 
training in scribal techniques such as text conflation and adaptation. 
Implications: Given this degree of sophistication, the attribution of 
many of these quotations to the final authors and redactors of 
the NT is unrealistic. In the case of Paul, many of his quotations 
are far too complex to have been composed during the course of 
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dictation: we must suppose that he himself composed them at an 
earlier stage or that he has taken over another’s work. In the case 
of the gospel writers, it is hard to suppose that Matthew, for exam- 
ple, would have composed the intricate adapted version of Isa 
42:1-4 as a “fulfillment quotation” to his narrative (Matt 12:18-21). 


Conclusion 4: Some early Christians knew only excerpt collections, not 
the entire corpus of scripture or even whole books. This situation 
was certainly the case with gentile converts to Christianity who had 
little exposure to Judaism: their first access to scripture would have 
been in the form of extracts used in catechesis. We see an example 
of this in Onesimus’s request to Melito to provide a list of OT books 
together with christologically relevant extracts. 
Implications: C.H. Dodd’s suggestion that a quotation evoked the 
wider scriptural context must be accepted with caution: in some 
cases this wider context simply may not have been known. Although 
Traugott Holtz’s position that Luke did not directly know the 
Pentateuch or the historical books remains unproven, he rightly 
questions the uncritical assumption of many scholars that NT writ- 
ers had a thorough knowledge of, let alone access to, the entire 
body of Jewish scriptures. 


Conclusion 5: Testimonia were used as direct quotations, allusions, and 
as models for composition in early Christian literature. It is difficult 
to assess whether direct quotations and TCs proper are earlier than 
compositional use of scripture. Messianic passages, for example, are 
used allusively and compositionally in Hebrews and Revelation, but 
it is possible that this use presupposes an earlier explicit collection 
of, and reflection on, these passages from Genesis, Numbers, and 
Isaiah (cf. the analogy of 4QTestimonia). This study has shown 
repeatedly how the ¢estimonia seem to have gained their authoritative 
status as part of larger collections, whether messianic, “two powers,” 
“two advent,” or “stone” collections. 
Implications: Recent trends in scholarship emphasizing an intertex- 
tual approach to the NT (e.g., Richard B. Hays’s Echoes of Scripture 
in the Letters of Paul) are a promising development, allowing schol- 
ars to identify scriptural allusions more accurately. At the same 
time, further research into the process of how certain scriptures 
came to attain authoritative status (and the role of scriptural col- 
lections in that process) is necessary. 
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Conclusion 6: Testimonia traditions are not limited to NT times, but 
continued to be passed down well into the patristic era and beyond. 
This continuity does not necessarily imply direct dependence on the 
NT: a major conclusion of this study is that testimonia collections were 
transmitted independenily of the NT and other authoritative early 
Christian literature. 
Implications: A corollary to this conclusion is that later patristic evi- 
dence may shed a clearer light on NT traditions. Crossan rightly 
makes this one of his principles in his work on the passion nar- 
ratives. In this study, for example, we have seen that the combi- 
nation of references to Isaac and the Day of Atonement in Bamabas 
7 clarifies the scriptural traditions in Acts 3:22-25. Patristic wit- 
nesses to Zech 12:10 establish that this text was understood as a 
“second advent” passage: this illuminates John’s particular theo- 
logical understanding that Jesus’ death already inaugurated escha- 
tological, “second advent” events. 


Conclusion 7: The testimonia and the exegetical comments which accom- 
panied them were considered authoritative by a wide variety of inde- 
pendent NT witnesses. The applicability of Ps 110:1, for example, to 
Jesus’ vindication was accepted without question in the Synoptics, 
Paul, and Hebrews. Already in NT times, “Christianized” versions 
of Zech 12:10 and Isa 28:16 are quoted as scriptural, although they 
never formed part of scriptural manuscripts. 
Implications: Further research into the source of the authority of 
the zestimonia is necessary. This study has suggested that the testi- 
monia were part of the earliest authoritative catechesis and general 
Christian teaching, yet the life-setting of these Christian “schools” 
remains vague. Older suggestions that the testimonia were collected 
under the authority of the disciples or Jesus himself must of course 
be treated with extreme caution, but should not be dismissed out 
of hand. l 
In the continuing debate concerning unity and diversity in early 
Christianity, the testimonia traditions are a witness in the case for 
unity. Nevertheless, the precise manner in which these authoritative 
traditions were passed down (in catechesis, authoritative discourses, 
and/or liturgical traditions—especially hymns) is still quite unclear. 


Conclusion 8: The testimonia show a range in their rhetorical or persuasive 
force. They are employed as proofs from prophecy to supply a kind 
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of forensic proof for Christian claims (the principle that all things 
written in scripture must take place is important here), but they are 
also employed to illustrate a larger scriptural pattern in which the 
Christ events may be understood. 
Implications: There is a continued need for studies such as that of 
Reinhold Liebers, who has isolated a group of scriptural quota- 
tions in the NT that refer not to specific texts, but to general 
scriptural patterns that were applied to Jesus and John the Baptist. 
While there is no need to argue, with Liebers, that such general 
references are earlier than explicit proof-text collections, his study 
nevertheless is a reminder that early Christian use of scripture 
spanned a range of rhetorical force. 


In investigating the varied issues raised by the testimonia hypothesis, 
this study has uncovered the world of the earliest Christian scribes. 
They were an anonymous group, but their activity of selecting, edit- 
ing, conflating, and applying the scriptures of Israel to the Christ 
events decisively shaped subsequent Christian life and thought. They 
were a group with two commitments: one to understanding and 
obeying God’s will in sacred scriptures, and the other to under- 
standing and obeying God’s will as expressed in Jesus Christ. Their 
great achievement was to combine these two tasks, tasks that others 
saw as mutually exclusive. Although scholars of early Christianity 
today no longer share all of the methods or even the presupposi- 
tions with which these scribes worked, we still have much to learn 
from their often brilliant, creative, and committed interpretation of 
the scriptures. 
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